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PREFACE 

The use of community activities for teaching, or experiential 
education, has grown rapidly on college and university campuses in 
the last decade. Yet, the thought of using experiential, education 
still raises hackles among many academicians. It is something for 
other institutions to pursue, but not here. Perhaps this unfortu- 
nate reaction is due to the close tie between experiential educa- 
tion and career education, which is also "suspect" by the academic 
traditionalists. 

There is no denial that experience-based learning has served 
career educators well. However, a reading of A Sampler .of Post- 
sedondary Courses reveals a wide variety^ of other learning which 
can be gained from communlty-base'd activities. Thus, it is hoped 
that the Sampler will strike down some of the misconceptions about 
experiential education. \ 

More important than overcoming misconceptions, the Sampler is 
a compilation of experiential course description^, not intended to 
be just another directory, but to be a catalyst for those involved 
in the teaching-learning process of liberal and general education. 

To start, the' Sampler presents an array of possibilities, 
with first-hand comments on their respective strengths and weak- 
nesses. Given what is possible, the course descriptions serve 
as stimuli to new ideas, variations and alteitiatives tailoi;ed to 
specific curricular challenges.- Then in developing new courses, 
the Sampler served gis a reference of existing knowledge, minimiz- 
ing the cost of reinventing the wheel. Finally, the Sampler is a 
documentation leading us to the Realization that bookleaming and 
lifeleaming are complementary and that experiential education 
can indeed expand our capacity to learn about life and subject 
matter. 

jJane-Szutu Permaul - * 

Los AngeleSj ..Cal-i'fornia 
Apxi-l-T^I98i 
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J^o man's knowledge fiere 
can go beyond his experience. 

. ^Jofin Locke, 
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OVERVIEW 

■ - 

Background 

■ . . • *- * . ' 

Many research and evaluation studies and increasing numbers of 

advocates from educational institution^ suppo^ tJie„pEemise--th^t''no one 
Institution can or should_jrgvide-al^'ex^e'riences needed for effective 
andjustained--le-anilng'by students. As a result, many instructors at the 
postsecondary level are organizing the learning environnerit so that the 
teaching/learning process becomes more of a blend of learning' activities— 
a blend that often includes planned experiences in the community to. ' 
augment or reinforce learning. 1 These experiences occur at various campus 
^■'OT community sites which provide field placement opportunities for student 
A fairly recent movement at the postsecondary level has been the 
Increased use of community-based activities in- liberal arts courses^,- -par- 
ticularly in the social sciences and humanities* There are some obvious 
advantages to. using experiential learning activities in the liberal arts ' 
currlcuiura at this- time when the future direction of that curriculum is ' 
in question. 2 Practically speaking, internships or other activities 
give liberal arts students much needed exposure to the working world. 
Increase their employability potential, demonstrate eo employers the 
value of a. liberal arts education, and provide service, to the community. 
These benefits to the student, tW community and the university have been 
documented 'by instructors and administrators of programs using community 
or field-based learning activities. ^ 



J^LIa """""ity-^f ed learning activity is meant to encompass any 
planned and supervised nonclassroom activity under»;aken by the student - 
attain a specific" learning objective and with the guidance of academic 
or community sponsors. v-aucmxi, 

^cemb« ""'^ ^y^"' Change, November/ 

December 1980, 33-38+; "The Future of Liberal Education" by Theod ore M 

i9lS"IS'b t'^'rV'' Humanlti^rin the* 

W80 8 by Arthur M. Cohen, Liberal Education . Summer 1979, 172-181- 

Careers, Competencies, and Liberal Education" by H. Bradley Saaen Viberai 
MHcatlon, Summer 1979, 150-166; and "Reality ClLsroom^f Field SipiTlf^ 
and Undergraduate Education" by S. Morton Altman, Improving -College^nd 
University TearMn-^, winter 1978, 56-60. ^ 
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^ in addition to these practical and professional benefits, other 
advantages_of- Including' fleia-based activities In the learning program * - 
'have been cited/ "Some additional benefits, according to Altman, Include 
thfe opportunity to demonstrate problem process connection, to experience 
and at least partially understand the whole without losing sight of 
critical details, to connect concepts and theories taught in books and • 
lectures with real situations, to be In contact with people viewing 
education from other perspectives > to generate or test sets of values, 
and to take risks and make mistakes*^ 

According to Sexton, using experiential learning activities will 
"expand the potential and enhance the effectiveness of liberal arts edu- 
cation" which will in turn serve the most traditional goal of undergraduate 
education, that of "providing students with an understanding of the world 
around them in its historical, social and economic contexts, at a time 
when tjiis aspect of education is_suffering great difficulties."^ 

Sexton further claims this revitalization of the liberal arts will 
serve both the. learner and the society by: (1) "helping students understand 
the nature of man in the environment; (2) motivating students not naturally 
attuned to so-called "theoretical" learning: (3) addressing matters of moral 
choice, ethical decisionmaking and, the .potential of citizenship; and (4) 
recognizing the value jrf certain "liberal skills" acquired in a liberal 
arts education. 5 - j 

Lists of these "liberal" or "adaptive" skills are available in the 
literature. Most include skills in the areas of information management, 
design and planning, communications, research and investigation, human 



^Altman, S. Morton et al. Improving Colle ge and University Teaching. 
1978, p. 57. " ^ ^ 

r ■ 

^Sexton, Robert F. "The Promise of Experiential Education for the Liberal 
Arts" In Dimensions of Experiential Education , Robert Sexton, ed. National 
Center for Public Service Internship Programs, 1976, p. 29# 

5lbid. pp. 31-34. ^ Q 



relations, critical thinking and^valuing.^ Some instructors, have recognized 
the value of emphasizing the acquisition of these skills an.d have macle 
their development a specif icobject I've of their course.' However, simply 
focusing on skill development is nat enough. Any skills, according to 
Sageh, in order to be credible, must eventually*be credentfeled in work^ 
related settings **in ways that potential employers will accept as valid 
predictors'of ef f eqtivene^s on the job."^ He cites the internship asr the - 
most widely used method of demonstrating .cora'pe-tence in a work setting, 
but -cautions that **most internships have not been developed as effectively ^ 
as they might be. This problem of developing and implementing effective 
experiential learning activities is the fotus of this study b^ing conducted 
at Far West Laboratory. ^ ' 



The Current Study and the Sampler 

What does it take to implement community-based learning activities 
Into the postsecondary curriculum? This question is tha focus 6f» the 
Experience-Based Educatiqn Implementation Research project at Far West 
Laboratory. The first phase of the study, completed in 1980, focused on 
the' changing role of the teacher who, in experience-based programs, 
becomes more a facilitator or coordinator of learning than an instructor 
or lecturer. Project staff developed a set of training materials for 
educators interested in planning with, monitoring and assessing stuclents 



^'See for example Breen, Paul. San Francisco University. Unpublished * 
^paper, 1980; Watkins, Ed. "Integrating the Life Development Concept into 
the Curriculum," New -Directions for Education, Work, and Careers ," San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass 6, 1979, pp. 49-74; Munce, John W./ "Toward A 
Comprehensive Model of Clustering Skills," Occasional Paper #1, NSIEE, 
1735 Eye Street, N^W., Suite 601, Washington, D.C. 20006; and Sagen, H. 
Bradley. "The Professions: A Neglected Model for Undergraduate Education," 
Liberal Education, 59, 1973, 510. 

^S&e the Course Description of "Career Experience Internship" on p. 35 of 
the Sampler . 

^Sagen, H. Bradley. Liberal Education , p. 154. 
'ibid. p. 161. 
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in experiential learning programs. ^0 At this time it became clear, how- 
ever, that inSddition to general acceptance of the rationale for. this 

J 

approach and the recognition by the faculty of certain role demand, there 

was a need for more information about specific instructional processes 

and teacher/student roles, as well as for examples of field-based activi- ^ 

ties in use. Thus, the current project has addressed- itself to the study • 

of the folowing questions: (1) What kinds' of communff ty-based learning 

activities are used in postsdcondary social science and humanities courses 

and how are these activities integrated into overall course deigns; (2) 

What is needed to implement these courses; and, (3) What is the impact 

of these courses in terms of providing quality learning experiences and 

enhancing students* employability development? This Sampler is" an outcome 

of research efforts related to the first of these three study questions. 

. ' ' ' ' 

The Sampler contains detailed descriptions of selected courses in the 

social sciences and humanities which illustrate some of the ways that 
classroom learning is augmented through the use of plarifted, off-campus 
learning activities. The field activities are meant to improve the ^ 
course, not to replace other forms of learning activities. They are an 
attempt by the instructor to offer 'students a "balanced diet" from the edu- 
cational menu and to expose the student to all parts of the learning/'cycle 
-as described J>y Kolb: opi>ortunities for (1) concrete experiences|/(2) obser- 
vation and reflection; (3) formation of abstract concepts and generaliza- 
tions; and (4) testing implications of concepts in new situations.il 

A good illustration of the potential for this interplay of field and 
classroom activities to have a positive impact on the student^s. learning 
JLs offered by Robert S$xton"in the following anecdote: 



lOjenks, C. Lynn and Murphy, Carol J. Experience-Basled Learning and the 
Facilitatlve Role of/ the Teacher . San Francisco: Far West Laboratory for 
Educational, Research and IJevelopment, 320 pp. $19.00. ' 

' llKolb,;Devi4 A.-'and Vry,. Ronald^ "Toward an Applied Theory of Experiential 
Learning** In Gary Cooper, ed« Theories of Gr6up Processes .^ London: John 
* Vileyv ind Sons, 1975 



The possibilities of this broad learning taking place in a 
different setting than the standard classroom were made 
obvious to me while administering a state government Internship 
program. For several years I had tried to interest American 
history students in southern politics by assigning !• Harry 
Williams' biography of Huey Long# Students in upper level 
history courses reacted negatively to the book~it was a 
disaster. It was too long (approximately nine hundred pages) 
' and its detail was oppressive to students with a limited 
awareness of the relationship between politics and adminis- 
trative manipulation • Quite logically they questioned why 
they needei to read nine hundred pages to get the 'informa- 
tion' they thought the book contained; the 'understanding* 
the book could have provided was unavailable to all but few* 



But my seminars for full-time undergraduate interns in state ' 
government provided an interesting reverse* All the interns 
^ ' were in situations where they did real work with administra- 
tors of government agencies that reported to the governor. 
^ . The interns were aware of the implications of gubernatorial 
power through their internship assignments, not the seminar. 
When the semina^ reached the point of reflecting on the role 
of contemporary governors, Kuey Long was again assigned. 
The book took on new relevance and meaning for the students 
They could identify immediately with both Huey Long and his 
^ administrative milieu. 'My agency would have reacted dififer- 
ently in t^iat situation. ' 'The governor did that to our depart- 
ment,' were their react ibns, indicating that each student 
had a peg on which to hang the information in his or her mind. 
Moreover^ the wealth of detail and analysis in the book, formerly 
a hindrance, non became an advantage; a thorough analysis of the 
milieu of one governor and one state political/administrative 
structure in the context of practical experience brought under- 
standing. '^^ 

The data sources for the course descriptions in the Sampler are 
faculty from postsecondary institutions located primarily in California, 
Nevada, and Utah. Project* staff completed 68 personal interviews with 
Instructors who not only outlined the structure and process of their 
courses, but also discussed the implementation problems they had encoun- 
tered and the results or outcomes they had observed. 

This interview data, together with course information forwarded to us 
by other interested faculty^ are presented in tKe Sampler in either a two- 
pa^e format or in a more condensed half page description. The length of the 




l^Sexton, Robert F. Dimensions, of Experiential Education , p. 31. 
(Emphasis ours*) 



description- is related to the data gathering procedure and to the number 
and variety of other courses in that subject area. It does not reflect 
the quality of either the course itself or the instructor's input. Each 
course description was sent to the instructor for his or her review. A 
prototype version of the S ampler was critiqued by a panel of reviewers. 

Eighty-six course descriptions are presented here in general subject 
categories which do not always adequately reflect the interdisciplinary 
nature, of the course or evea the department to which a particular course 
belc^ngs. Our aim was to assist the user by ^grouping together courses of 
related subject matter content. In addition to the basic data about the 
course, i.e., title, department, credit, enrollment, etc., each two-page ^ 
entry includes information on the f ollowing:_^^ 

(1=) IMPLEMENTATION. The history or initial" mot ivajti:)n for starting 
the course; any problems or suggestions the ing^tructor mentioned 
regarding course planning, community resource development, 
monitoring or evaluation procedures; any special financial or 
logistical requirements. - ^ 

(2) RESULTS. The instructor's observations or personal feelings about 
the benefits and effectiveness of the course for the students, the 
institutions and the community; the impact of the course on the 
instructor's own personal and' prof essional life. 

X3X 7TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS. A description of how the community- 
based activities fit into the total course; design, what prepa- 
ration is needed by the student and the teacher for this course, 
-^what activities the student engages in both at the site and in 
the classroom, what kind of supervision is used, what the 
course requirements and student products are, and how the stu*- 
dent's progress is evaluated. 

Mahy* instructors provided not only information on their courses, but 
also sample forms such as learning contracts or evaluation forms that are 
used in their cpurses.- The authdrs feel that the inclusion' of some of 
these as examples will be useful to administrators or instructors designing 
their own forms, and we have included a number of examples^ in Appendix B. 

Th4 Index of Course Descriptions is intended to provide a brief overview 
of. the variety of entries as well a% a means for a comparison of certain 
key feature8^^|^8uch as the nature of the field activity and the type of 
product, or the amount, of credit and the number of field and class hours. 

. 13 



Finally, it should be said that this document is a sutnoary report of 
conversations with educators, each of whom is using experience-based 
learning activities for a variety of different purposes and in many 
different ways. One overall impression that project staff received was 
that of the variety of conditions and influential factors that contribute, 
to the scope and purpose of the different courses. It is clear that 
there ls.no one- way to implement experience-based learning. Subject 
matter dictates, departmental priorities, the type of students involved, 
the availability of sites and most of all, teacher skills and attitudes 
will all contribute to the course design and implementation. ^ 

-It-would be overly-simplistic to advocate that these descriptions 
could be used as models for course design. Each is the result ~or one"" ^ 
instructor's response to his or her own 1>articular learning environment's 
requirements, constraints, and available resources. ■ These descriptions 
can only provide background information, examples, and testimonial that 
there are ways to integrate the community and the classroom. 

No commentary oi data analysis is offered by project staff in this 
publication. 13 is hoped that reading these descriptions may help 
faculty anticipate potential problems in using community resources, may 
provide ideas for designing their own activities and will identify colleagues 
from whom ^additional information can be obtained. 
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"See Jenks, C.L. and Murphy, C.J. Integrating the Communit y and the 
tTZr.: ^°'P^\°^"^;"« Postsecondarv I^vpI. vr..L... — 

west Uboratory for Educational Research and Development, 1981. 



erience is tfie cdiid of^Houglit 
^fiougiit is tfie cfiild of CkUon 
cannot learn men from books 

^'^enjamin Tfisraeli 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 






















Nuseun Training for 
Anthropologists 




junior; 
senior 


3 semester 
units 


8 hrs/wk a 
State Museum 


twice/ semester 


individual research project 


research project (SOX); par- 
ticipation in seminar (25X); 
performance at site (25X) 


18 






Field Course in 
Archaeology 


108 


all 


S quarter 
units 


6 hrs/wk at 
"dig" site 


twice/wk 


field notes; catalogued 
artifacts; paper 


performance at site; written 
work 


20 






ARCHITECTURE 




















I ' 


Introduction to the 
Practice of Coov- ' 
munity Design 


20-25 


junior; 
senior 


units/ 2 
quarters 


10.1? hrc/wk in 
community housing 
or design agency 


7 hrc/wlr 

J nr5/WK 


field notes; field assign- 
ments; individual research 
project 


class participation; project 
field notes; performance at 
site 


22 






ART 






















Art & Cultural Practice 


15 


junior; 
senior 


5 quarter 
units/ 2 

^ua > bcr 9 


10 hrs/wk at 
arts organization 


3 hrs/wk 


journal ; term paper 


seminar participation (1/3); 
term paper (1/3); perfor- 
mance at site (1/3) 


24 




. vD 


Post Graduate 
Orientation 


15-20 


junior; 
senior 


2 semester 
units 


field trips 


2 hrs/wk 


resume; job applications; 
artwork; research project 


written products; two exams 


26 






BUSINESS , 














0 








Internship 


6 


senior 


3 semester 
units 


20 hrs/wk at 
field placement 


3 per-seroester— 














— term-paper 


term-paper -(l/3tr^ob~per- 


—28-^- 




'■ 


Acco^'«ting Internship 
Program 


20 


junior; 
senior 


3 semester 
units 


minimum 15 hrs/wk 
at j'ob 


3 per semester 


3 monthly reports; journal 


written work; performance at 
site 


30 






Manigenent Internship 


<-15 


junior; 
senior 


6 semester 
units * 


20 hrs/wk at 
business site 


9 per semester 


paper 


paper; seminar participation; 
work performance 


32 






Internship in 
Business 


20 


junior; 
senior 


3 semester 
units 


20 hrs/wk at 
business site 


none 


tern project 


terra project 


34 






CAREER STUDIES 














- 




1 


r 


Career and Life 
Planning 


12 


junior; 
senior 


3 semester 
units 


concurrent with 
job or placement 


once/wk 


four papers 


papers; seminar participation 


35 






'Carec Experience 
Internship 


new 


undergrad 


3 semester 
units 


full- or part- 
time 'job 


yes 


log 


written work 


35 






Cirevr Developnent 


16 


sophofBore; 
junior^ 
senior; 
grad 


3 semester 
uni ts 


20 hrs/ wk at a 

JUD 


3 hrs/wk 


journal; individual Career 
Development Plan 


written products; participa- 
tion; progress in terras of 
objectives 


36 




I 16 




0 
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COURSE TITLE 



Colloquium in Career 
Planning 



COmNICATIONS 
Hedia and Society 



Broadcast Communica- 
tion Arts Internship 

0 Speech Coctroynicatioft 
Internship 

Creative Dramatics 



Film Internship 
"V 

ECONOMICS 
Global Economy 



EDUCATION 

. Practicum with ^Chil- 
dren andJiamiJies 



Internship in Educa- 
tional Administration 



field Experience in 
Educational Adminis- 
tration 

Education Field Studies 



I STUDENTS 



50 



20 



35 



5-10 



16 



7-12 



15-20 



15-20 



25 per 
section 



LEVEL 



junior; 
senior 



senior 



junior; 
senior 



junior; 
senior] 

£ll 



mostly 
grad 



junior; 
senior 



undergrad 



CREDIT 



grad 



grad 



undergrad 



3 seoiester 
units 



5 quarter 
units/ 2 
quarters 



3 semester 
univ^ 



3-10 (Quarter 
units 



3 semester 
units 



3 semester 
units 



5 quarter 
units/ 2 
quarters 



3-5 semester 
units 



1-9 semester 
units 



1-4 semester 
units 



1 quarter 
unit per 3 
hours field- 
work 



FIELD COMPONENT 



3 field trips; 
interviews; com- 
munity events 



10 hrs/wk at 
field placement 



10 hrs/wk at 
broadcast agency 

12-40 hrs/wk-at 
campus or off- 
ca.npus agency 

minimum 8 hrs at 
school or youth 
agency 

part-time place- 
ment in filmmaking 



10-12 hrs/wk at in- 
ternational econonv- 
ic organization 



6 hrs/wk at campus 
Child-4 Family Cen- 
ter 

67 field hrs per 
credit at educa- 
tional agency 

part-time place- 
ment at educational 
agency 

minimum 3 hrs/wk 
at educational 
agency 



G-C IS 
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twice/wk 


3 field reports; two papers; 
resume, degree program work- 
sheet 


written wnrir^ camiM>^ n^^^s^i 
ni I vvcii trurK, acitiinar partici- 

pation; self-evaluation 


38 




3 hrs/wk 


journal; written product 


seminar participation (40t); 
juurndi i<:u*j; term project 
(20X); performance at site 
20X) 


40 




1 hr/wk 


journal; final paper 


juu per 1 ormdnc6^ Wri CC6n 

, products; personal i pro- 
fessional growth 


42 




none 


journal; paper; agency 
proj ec t 


performance at site; paper 


44 




3 times/wk 


journal; individual project 


journal; individual project; 
exam 


46 




none 


ic^uib, 3ci 1 -cval uac ion 


report; >erformance at site 


47 




3 hrs/wk 


journal;' take-home exam; 
research paper 


performance at site; written 
work; seminar participation 


48 




1/2 hr twice/wk t 


lone 


performance it <ifp HnnD 


50 




twice/semester , 


ournal; final paper 


performance at site (80X); 
written products (15t); 
seminar par^-icipation (5X) 


52 




none p 


aper or research report 


paper (75%); performance 
at site (25X) 


54 




yes i 


^dividual project 


written report; agency 
evaluation 


55 



COURSE TITLE 



ENGLISH 

Practical Writing & 
Editing 



Literary Magazine 
Editorial Internship 



Shakespeare in 
Production 



Writers in Society 



Telling One's Story: 
Wo«ncn*s Journals 
Then and Now^ 

Publishing 



Advanced Analytical 
Writing 



ENVIRONH^TAUSTUOIEr 

Internship in Conserva*. 
tion and Resource 
Studies 



GEOGRAPHY 

FieldMork in Urban 
Geography 



Geography Field Seminar 



Geography Field Studies 



# STUDENTS 



50 

15 
3 

35 

.20 

20 

3 
12 



15-20 



10*24 



LEVEL 



senior 



junior; 
senior 

junior; 
senior; 
grad 

junior; 
senior; 
grad 

junior; 
senior 



all 



'jnder^rad 



junior; 
senior 



junior; 
senior 



junior; 
senior 



junior; 
senior; 
grad 

junior; 
senior 



CREDIT 



4 quarter 
units/ 3 
quarters 

3 semester 
units 

1-6 semester 
units 



2.5 quarter 
units 



5 quarter 
units 



3 semester 
units 



6 semester 
units 

3 semester 
units 



12-15 quartei 
units 



4 semester 
units 



2 quarter 
units 



4 quarter 
units 
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FIELD COMPONENr 



10-12 hrs/wk at 
field placement 



use printing 
facilities 

10-40 hrs/wk at 
publishing house 



videotape in com- 
munity locations 



10 hrs/wk at 
literary agency 



individual re- 
search 



part-time ffeld 
pi acement 

corxurrent with job 
or internship 



full-time placement 
at environmental 
agency 



^^-4-hrs/wk at 
urban site" 



7 day group field 
trip 



8 hrs/v* at commu- 
nity ay^ncy 



SEMINAR 



weekly 



weekly 



variable accord* 
ing to producti( 
schedule 

3 hrs/wk 



J hrs/wk 

once a week 
once a week 



individual 
conferences 



weekly 



daily during 
trip 



bimonthly 



PRODUCTS 



individual writing assign- 
ments; oral presentation; 
final report 

magazine ^ 



writing and editing on the 
job 



group production of play; 
individual essay 



jouVnal; writing and presen- 
tation of piece of fiction; 
term project 

journal exercises; indivi- 
dual research 



four papers 



short essays; final paper; 
resume 



journal; summary paper 



group products (written re- 
port on site with indivi- 
dual student segments) 

two'-on-sitit presentations by 
each studentTncluding^written 
handouts 

journal; paper or project 



BASIS FOR SrUO£NT EVALUATION 



written products (55X); 
performance at site (30X); 
seminar participation (15X) 

contribution to magazine; 
group process 

job performance* 



petformance (50X); essay 
(50%) 



participation in seminar 
(3/5); field work (1/5); 
term project (1/5) 

individual projects (50X); 
writing assignments (50X) 



written work; seminar par- 
ticipation 

written work 



performance at site; writ- 
ten work; fulfillment of 
objectives 



final product (90%); parti- 
cipation in group effort (lOX) 



two field presentations; 
participation in discussions; 
research and handotrts 

performance at site; writ- 
ten work ' 



PAGE 



56 

58 
60 

62 
64 
66 

66 
67 

68 

70 
72 
74 
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liCAl Tli 

HtALItf 


















Field Work in Coomunity 
* Health 


8-9 


senior; 
grad 


2 semester 
units 


1 day/wk at commu- 
nity health agency 


once during 
semester 


journal; written report; 
individual projects 


performance at site; paper; 
student attitude and ini- 
tiative 


75 


* Supervised Field 
Experience 


" 6-20 


junior; 
senior 


3 quarter 
units 


part-time placement 
at health agency 


3 tim^s/wk 


group project; individual 
project 


written products; peer 
participation 


75 


Prictlcum in Behavioral 
Science and Health 


new 


senior 


8-12 quarter 
units 


20-40 hrs/wk with 
physician or clinic 


noive 


journal or research report 


written product; student's 
analysis of ^xnpr1(«nrp 


76 


Public Health Residency 


30 


grad 


residency: 8 
seminar: 2 
quarter units 


fi'U-time place- 
ment in health 
setting for 3-6 
months 


once/wk for 9 
wks following 
res idency 


projects at site; final 
reports; short critical 
papers 


performance at site; written 
work 


77 


Fieldwork in CoinrHinity 
Health Education 


25-30 


senior 


6 semester 
units 


20 hrs/wk at 
community agency 


3 hrs/wk 


individual report on 
activities; team report 


performance at site (40t); 
participation in seminar 
(30*X); reports (30X) 


78 


Health Sciences 
Fieldwork 


7-48 


junior; 
senior 


1-3 semester 
units 


3-9 hrs/wk at 
conmunity agency 


individ:ta1 
conferences 


individual report on activi- 
ties; optional term paper 


fulfillment of contract, 
written product; performance 
at site 


80 


HISTORY „ _ 


















Principles of Historic 
Preservation 


8 


junior; 
senior; 
grad 


3 semester 
units 


5-10 hrs/wk at 
field site 


twice/wk 


group proposal with indi- 
vidual research and re- 
porting 


proposal (60X); two in- 
class tests (40** 


82 


I. Applied Historical 

Programs 
II* History Internship 


6-20 


junior, 
senior 
with per- 
mission; 
grad 


5 quarter 
units each 


I. 7 field trips 
lU 6-8 hrs/wk at 
field placement 


I* twice/wk 
II* individual con- 
ferences 


I* two descriptive papers 

on agencies 
II* report; performance at 
site 


I* two napers; seminar 

participation 
lU report; performance 
at site 


84 


Historiography and 
Historical Analysis 


20 


junior; 
senior 


3 semester 
units 


individual res2«^rch 


3 times/wk 


bibliography;^ t»« essays; 
historical paper 


seminar participation; 
written work 


86 


History of Californid 
Business 


10 


junior; 
senior 


5 quarter 
units 


10-12 hrs/wk in 
business related 
agency 


( ice/wk 


t^ekly field assignments; 
class preparation; summary 
paper 


performance at site; seminar 
participation, written work 


87 


JOURNALISM 


















Magazine Production 


15-23 


junior; 
senior 


3 semester 
units 


reporting assign- 
ments; printing 
services 


3 times/wk 


two issues of magazine per 
semester 


ability to meet deadlines; 
in-class exercises and quiz- 
zes; editorial and produc- 
tion contributions 


. 88 


^ Journal iwi Internship 


8-20 


junior; 
senior 


3 semester 
units 


120 hrs/semester 
at news agency 


monthly 


journal; research paper; 
self-assessment 


performance at site (85X); 
papers (15t) 


90 
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\ 

PAbt § 






PHILOSOPHY 






















Philosophical Issues 
of Work 


20-25. 


j.unior ; 
senior 


4 semester 
units* 

4 


; 15 hrs/wk at- 
field placement 


2 hrs/wk 


three papers 


written work; performance at 
site 


92 






Philosphy Internship 




grad 




1 u 1 I — i» iit^ ^1 1 qH"— 

ment 


none 


rusearcn or project 


written work 


93 






POLITICAL SCICNCI 






















Public Service Intern- 
ship 


12-15 


senior; 
qrad 


3 semester 
units: in- 
ternship 
1 for seminar 


12-15 hrs/wk at 
local community* 
agency 


weekly 


journal; research 
project 


ixjrrorroance at site; journal 
and papei ; seminar partici- 
pation ' . 


94 






Congressional Intern- 
ship * 


4 


junior; 
senior 


6 semester 
units 


ful 1 time at u«S. 
Senator's office 
in Washington, D«C« 


bi-wcekly 
* written 

report to 
. instructor 


periodic reports. Stannary 
report: of activities 


summary report; performance 
at stte 


96 






Municipal Internship 
Practical Politics 

Introduction to Policy 
Analysis 


6-10 
15 

• 

35-40 


junior; 
senior 

junior?^ 
senior 

grad 


4 semester 
unit.^ 

4 semester 
units 

4-5 quarter 
units/ 2 
quarters 


12-15 hrs/ wk at 
local government 
3gency 

5-10 hrs/wk with 
political agency 

r 

10 hrs/wk at local 
agency in second 
quarter 


weekly 
twice/wk 

t twic^/uk in 

" Wnl\«V/n^ III 

first quarter 


three in-class papers; a 
final paper on given topic 

journal ; bcok report; 
str^'tegy paper 

project 


papers and <;eminar participa- 
tion (60X); performance at 
site (40X) 

Itvel of activity (451); 
book report (lOX); paper 
(1D%); 2 examt* (20X); 
class participation (15X) 

project; performance at 
site 


98 
100 

102 






Publ ic Advocacy and 
th« law 

Preparation for Work in 
the Legal Services 


15 
25 


junior; 
senior 

undergrad 


5 quarter 
units/ 
quarters • 

5 quarter 
units 


10-12 hrs/wk at 
legal service 
agencies 

a few hrs/wk 
guest speakers 


2 hrs/wk 
£*wice/wk 


journal; final paper 
bibliography; two papers; 

int^fvif^w wrtfP-iin 
■ » icn wi 1 bc— Up 


performance at site (50X); 
written work (25X); in- 
class exercise (25X) 

oral and written work 


104 

106 






The LesigUtive 
. Process 

Political Internship 
Progrdin 


18 
20 


conmuni ty 
college 

junior; 
senior 


3 semester 
units 

• 5 quarter 
units/ 2 
quarters ^ 


minimum 3 hrs/wk 
at locil govern- 

tiK n L a ycnc jT 

12-15 hrs/wk at 
local agency 


every 2 or 
3 wks 

once ever^ 2 
wks; alternates 
with individual 
tutorial 


journal; project or 
paper 

journal; short papers; re- 
search uroiect* or^l nri». 
sentation 


written products; partici- 
pation at site and in 
seminar 

oral and written work 


106 
107 






Law in Action 


18-35 


junior; 
sen i or 


3 semester 
uni t s 


'observations at 
connuni ty ayen- 
cies 


weekly 

» 


individual report; panel 
presentation 


quiz (40X); report (40X; 
presentation (20t) 


107 




t 
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'PSYCHOLOGY 

' ^ ConMunl ty Involvement 
* ""Program ^ 



'Practicuo 'in Counseling 
Fanilfi^s 



-The Developing Child in 
Cbhtemporary 5J>ciety 



Rre-Career Exploration 
in Clinical Psychology 



Psychology Field ^ 
Experience '^-'^ 



Creativity & Arcliitec- 
tural Psychology 

'Field Experience .in 
Adol0be/it Develop- 
ment 

CoMnunity Psychology 



..•Psychology Field. 
'Services , 



SOCIAL SERVICES 
Crisf: Intervention 



Field Experience: Child 
L lf#Qi-f>**^y Studies 



Introduction to Social 
;Services. 



I STUDENTS 



60-70 



12 



20 



30 



25-35 



10 



20, 



55 



5-10 



102 



LEVEL 



junior; 
senior 



grad 



junior; 
senior ^ 



junior; 
senior 



junior; 
senior 



all 



junior; 
. senior 



junior; 
senior 



junior; 
senior 



undergrad 



junior; 
senior 



freshman;^ 
sophomore 



CREDIT 



1-6 semester 
units ^ \l 



3 semester 
units 



5 quarter . \ 
' units/ 2 
quarters.. 

18 units/ 
2 semesters - 



1-6 quarter 
units 



3 quarter 
units 

3-9 semester 
units 



5 quarter 
units 



2r4 semester 
units 



3 semester 
units 



8 semester 
units 



3 semester 
units 



FIELD COHPONEHT 



30\hrs/unit of^ 
credit at com- 
munity agency 

10-15 hrs/wk at 
community coun- 
seling facility 

10 hrs/jA in child 
care agency 



16 hrS/wlc in'clini- 
cal setting 



s part-time placement 
,^at mental health or 
^social agency 



field.visits 



10-30 hrs/wk at com. 
nw^Jty agency; visit 
2 other agencies 

V, 

observation & data 
gathering at vari- 
ous community 
agencies 

4-12 hrs/wk in 
agency 



3 hrs/wk at local 

crisis-oriented 

agency 

45 hrs/unit at com- 
munity agency (90 
hrs/unit;if paid) 

3 hrs/wk i^ comtnuhi- 
ty social "service 
agency 



SEMINAR 



twice/semester 



weekly 



>2 hrs/wk 



once/wk 



3 tiroes/quarter 



twice/wk 



once/wk 



once/wk , 



bi-weekly 



S 

3 tiroes/wk 



weekly 



weekly 



I'RODUCTS-. 



term paper or journal 



journal; written report 
on activities^ 

journal^, paper; oral 
presentation 



journal; annotated bib- 
liography; 2 projects 



report 



final paper 



critical' i/fcident journal; 
short papers; group pre- 
sentation; final paper 

research design and instru- 
ments; written report 



journal 



research paper or report of 
activities and self-assess- 
ment 

journal; suiTiitary paper or 
presentation 



paper describing agency vis- 
ited (non-major) or paper de- 
scribing and evaluating vol- 
unteer experience (major) 



BASIS FOR STUDENT EVALUATION 



fulfillment of contiacted 
hours and course forms; 
seminar attendance; written 
product; performance at site 

performance at site (80X); 
part-'icipation in seminar 
(lOX); report (10%) 

perfonnance at site (1/3); 
seminar participation (1/3); 
written work (1/3) 

seminar participation; pro- 
jects and reports; student 
development 

performance at site 



written products; in-class 
exercises 

performance at site; seminar 
participation; written work 



research project 



performance at site 



in-class exams (66X); paper 
and performance at site 
(33%) 4 

journal and. report; per- 
formance at site 



'exams (70X); paper (20X); 
seminar participation (5%); 
site performance (5X) 







c 




- 
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Field Experience^ In 
Social Services 


30-35- - - 


-junior; 

senior 


5 -Semester 
units/ 2 ~* 
2 semesters 


12 hrs/wk at social 
seryice~agency- 


weekly 


Journal; report of activi- 
ties and self-assessment 


site performance (85X); 
seminar participation 

---^(10X);,.paper„(5%).„ 


124 






Field Course In Social 
Science 


20-2S 


sophomore 
to grad 


3 semester 

units 


6-20 hours/week at 
coNPiunlty agency 


weekly for 1st half; 
Individual confer- 
ences 2nd half 


Journal or research paper 


mid-term; written product 


126 




* 


Center for Institutional 
Change 


30 


Junior; 
senior 


4 semester 
units 


minimum 8 hrs/wk at 
community agency 


once/wk 


Journal; two written 
critiques 


seminar participation; writ- 
ten work; agency evaluation; 
self-evaluation, peer evaluation 


128 






Criminal Juftlce Intern- 
ship 


10 


junior; 
senior 


1-6 semester 
units 


40 hrs/unit of cre- 
dit at community 
agency 


none 


written reports on activi- 
ties at 3 stages of Intern- 
ship 


written reports; satisfactory 
completion of placement con- 
tract 


130 






Justice AdMlnlstratlon 
PractlcuK 


20 


junior; 
senior 


up to 8 se- 
mester units 


minimum 112 hrs at 
field agency 


weekly 


Journal; letters of Inquiry 
to agencies; sumnary paper; 
survey or research project 


performance at site; written 
*«rk; tests 


132 % 






Executive Internship 


4-20 


Junior; 
senior 


1-8 semester 

units 


20-40 hrs/wk in 
youth agencies 


none;subin1t weekly 
reports 


'Individual project for 
agency 


performance at site (50X); 
completion of goals (25%); 
weekly reports (25%) 


134 






CoMinlty Mental Health 


24 


junior; 
senior 


5 quarter 
units/ 2 
quarters 


10-12 hrs/wk at 
mental health 
agency 


once/wk 


Journal ; paper 

I* 


written work; performance at 
site; seminar participation 


134 






^ CoMMjnIty Involvement 
Program 


20-30 


freshman; 
sophomore 


1-3 semester 

units 


part-time field 
placement 


o:iCe/month 


Journal ;''paper 


journal; paper; agency eval- 
uation; seminar participation 


135 


• 




Social Uork as a 
Pro(j|^s1on 


ISO 
6 sections 


senior 


5 quarter 
units/ 2 
' quarters 


8 hrs/wk at social 
service agency 


twice/wk 


term paper; field log; 
written and oral class 
assignments 


class assignments; written 
work 


136 






Social Services 


7 


seniors 


6 semester 
units 


part-time field 
placement 


once/wk 


four short papers; report 


written work; seminar partici- 
pation; agency evaluation; 
fulfilling objectives 


137 






Preparation for Field- 
mrk: Perspectives 
In HuMn Ecology 


40 


sophomore; 

junior; 

senior 


4 semester 

units 


case study 


weekly 


presentation to panel of 
comnunlty experts 


oral and written Mork 


138 


< 




Sponsored Field Learning/ 
Internships 


20 


junior; 
senior 


6-15 semester 
units 


* off-campus Intern- 
ship 


none; written 
reports 


learning plans; journal; 
self-evaluation; written 
A$$1anments 


oral presentation; written 
work 


139 






UWAH STUDIES 


• 






- 














UrtMn Internship 


12-24 


junior; 
senior 


fleldMork: 3 
units 

seminar: 1 

unit 


45 hrs/wk field 
pi acement 


bi-weekly 


journal ; topic papers 


written work; seminar parti- 
cipation; performance at 
site 


140 
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] ^ 


Field Experience In 
Comminlty Problem 
Solving 


20 


junior; 
senior 


9-15 semester 
units 


20 hrsM at liommu- 
nity organization 


once/wk 


learning contract; group 
projKjct; dai:y log; class 
pre'sentation 


fuUillment of objectives; 
self- assessment 


142 






The Ecology o' Urban 


20 


junior; 
— senior _ 


15 semester 


3-1/2 days/wk 


1 day/wk 


weekly assignments; research 
proje;t 


participation at site and In 
seminar 


143 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

TitioS ^^^^^^ Training for Anthropologists 



Department: Anthropology Contact: ^f^^/^^i" 

r Anthropology Dept. ' 

^f0£||f{ 3 semester units University of Nevada 

Reno, NV 89557 

Enrbllment: Average of 5 students 

Student Level: undergraduate juniors and seniors; graduate 

Schedule: ^ hours per week at the field site; 2 seminars dtiring the 
semester 

Purpose: xhe course is similar to an apprenticeship. It familiarizes students 

with museum procedures, both archaeological and ethnographic, and gives 
them research experience. 



tMPLEMENTATION 

This course was developed seven years ago as a part of the general museology 
program. The State Museum committed some of its stair'f 's time to help train univer*-- 
sity students. Both the Museum and the University fund the program. The instructor 
teaches the course on- a voluntary basis. She does not receive teaching credit for 
it. 



In order to teach this type of course, a faculty member must have background 
skills in museum management, conservation and curatorial techniques. The instruc- 
tor reports that the only problems in teaching the course lie in helping students 
select new areas to explore for research projects. 

There are no plans to expand the course, since museum facilities could not 
accommodate any more students. The instructor would like to plan some field trips 
to museums in the San Francisco area. 



RESULTS 

The Instructor feels that as a result of taking this course students develop 
research skills and become familiar with museum procedures. This exposure to the 
workings of a museum helps students decide if they want, to pursue museology as a 
career. It is also good_preparation for graduate work. 
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EACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



\ 



Preparotion: The course is required for a minor in tnaseology. The only prerequi- 
site is introductory anthropology. Prior to enrolling in the 
course,. the instructor interviews each student. If a student appears deficient 
in some area, the instructor will assign special readings. No formal plan is 
developed. 



Activities: The Nevada State Museum, which is 30 miles from the campus, is the field 
site. There, the students work under the direct supervision of the 
museum's curator of anthropology, learning how to catalog artifacts, to spot-check 
for conservation problems, to assemble exhibits, and how to protect and store 
objects- 
Students also complete individual research projects, which might be to update^ 
museum records,, to make a display, or to work on a particular collection. Some 
past research projects incude a history of Navaho textiles, the identification of 
mammal bones, and a description of Southwestern Indian ceramics. 

The seminar meets twice during the semester. The first meeting is a discus- 
sion of general museum procedures, such as cataloguing, curation, and conservation. 
At fhe second meeting students present oral reports of their research projects. 
The museum staff attends and participates in che seminars. 

The instructor makes site visits to the museum and talks with the supervisor. 
She also has individual conferences with the students. The student's grade is 
based on the following: 50% research project; 25% participation in seminar; 25% 
performance at site. Both the instructor and the site supervisor read and evaluate 
the research paper.' The supervisor makes verbal comments regarding the student's 
work at the museum; there is no formal written evaluation. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Title: Field Course in Archaeological Methods 

Department: Anthropology Contact: James Deetz 

/• ^JfA ' Department of Archaeology 

V.reait: 5 quarter units University of California 

Km^m^ll^^^A. Berkeley, CA 94720 

enrollment: los students 

Student Level: Undergraduate 

SchoduloS 3 hours per week in class; 6 hours per week at the "dig'' site 

Purpose: ^ , . 

The course gives students an opportunity to learn and practice the 
skills associated with digging and cataloguing and to become familiar 
with the practices associated with documentary history, historical demography, oral 
^ history and family reconstruction. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The course has been in existence' for two years* It began as a result of the 
instructor's interest in and the availability of a .particular historical site and 
^ also because o^ the need to provide students, especially undergraduates, with some 
practical experience in the field. The number of students that enrolled in the 
course was greater then the instructor anticipated, and rather than limit enroll- 
ment, he has made efforts to accommodate this large. number by applying for research 
assistants. One of the greatest problems is the ^logistical one of getting the stu- 
dents to the site. The University provides some of the transportation and students 
contribute $5 each at the beginning of the quarter to cover the rest. 

The instructor has a two-year research plan for continuing activities at the 
site and intends that the activities will be primarily carried out by undergradu- 
ates. He has also arranged for exhibits of the artifacts at the University's 
museum 9f anthropology. 

RESULTS 

In additioil to a positive student respotis^ to the course, the activities as- 
sociated with this "dig" have been we] l-documet\ted in newspapers and on videotape. 
A 20-minute segment in a public televisipn series on anthropology was devoted to 
this project. Exhibits of the artifacts uncovered at the site are exhibited to 
the public at the University's Lowie Museum of Antht^opology. The instructor is the 
director. of this Museum. 



ANTHROPOLOGY 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Preparation: ""^^^^ course is an elective, open to all undergraduate anthropology 
majors. There are no prerequisites for the field project. 



Activities. Stadents work with field project researchers in the investigation and 
excavation of an abandoned nineteenth-century mining town in Califor- 
. nia. Once a week students travel 34 miles from the campus to dig at the site 
under supervision of the the course instructor and three graduate students. 
Strients are allowed to repeat the course once for credit as an independent 
study, so there are usually about a dozen veterans from the previous quarter, 
which helps give the course continuity. The instructor stresses that it is 
unu ual to have a field course offered for undergraduates. 

Uncovered artifacts are brought back to the campus laboratory to be pieced 
together and analyzed by the students. The "dig," in combination with archival 
research (examining town documents) and oral histories (interviewing former town 
residents) will contribute to the "reconstruction" of this particular town. The 
focus of the project is on developing a social history of the town. 

In addition to the fieldwork, students attend two clasa seminars per week. 
In these sessions they are given background and/or theoretical materials relating 
to both the specific site of the dig and to the field of historical archaeology 
in general. The instructor's aim is to define the field, to establish why it is 
important, and to fit it into the overall scheme of the discipline. In the semi- 
nar, students also share what they have been doing with others in the class. Oc- 
casionally exercises are given. For example, students calculate the percentages 
of various types of artifacts they have found across the site. These percentages 
are then graphed on a drawing of the site, suggesting the locations of certain 
buildings and forming" a general layout of the town. 

Students are required to keep field notes on their activities and findings 
at the site. In class, as well as at the field site, the instructor t- aches 
students to take archaeological field notes. These field notes, together with a 
summary report of the experience, are submitted at the end of the course. This 
documentation is needed not only for evaluation of the student's contribution, 
but also as resource material for future course offerings and for the long-term 
research project itself, which the instructor expects to last at least 10 
years . 

Student reports concern such topics as drinking and drunkenness In the min- 
ing tovm, mining history, and an examination of certain aspects of raining history. 
,The student's progress in the course is monitored by the supervisors at the "dig" 
site and by the student's field notes. The student's grade is ba^ed on perform- 
ance at the- site and wi ten work. The instructor reports that the grades for 
this course tend to be high. 
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ARCHITECTURE ^ 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 

TItler 

• Introduction to the Practice of Community Design 

Department: Architecture Contact: ^omerio 

CroditS Architecture Department 

5 quarter units for 2 quarters University of California 

.Enrollment: , Berkeley, CA 94720 

20-25 students 

Student Level: 

Undergraduate juniors and seniors 

Schedule: 

Weekly 3 hour seminar; 10-12 hours per week at field placement 

Purpose: 

The course provides an introduction to community design in a structured 
sequence by which the students first gain insights into community orga- 
nizations and then develop a specific community design project. 



IMPLEMENTATrON 

The instructor began this course two years ago out of her frustration with 
the lack of undergraduate students' experience in the area of community design. 
The students did not understand the political and human factors involved in being 
an architect in a community setting, Jhis course adds a dimension beyond pure 
architectural design, giving the students an awareness of the human needs and the 
political pressures involved in community design. In the field, students often 
go through an initial period of shock when they begin to have first-hand contact * 
with clients and see the nature of the political influences on the design process. 

During the summer the instructor recruits the sites to be used during the aca- 
demic year, visiting and speaking with site supervisors. Her criteria for site 
selection are that adequate supervision and opportunities for good learning experi- 
ences are available to the student. The v--v with the agencies, both in setting 
up and monitoring the field placement sites; requires more instructor time than 
for her other courses and there are some problems dealing with people who are not 
on the quar|:er system. 

In order to teach the course successfully, the instructor needs skills in ar- 
chitecture, social science and politics, together with a familiarity with local 
agencies, Ke or she should also have some planning skills, an ability to facili- 
tate group process, and a belief in the value of experiential learning as a way to 
blend theory and practice, 

RESUITS 

The instructor reports that as a result of teaching this course, she gains 
satisfaction in seeing students develop in terras of real world activities. The 
course helps her build a network of contacts in local organizations. 

Students report that they have been able to obtain jobs either at their place- 



ment site or at a different agency because they had work experience. They fill 
out course evaluations and have reported that this course opens them up to a series 
of non-traditional job opportunities for architects. The administration has 
pnipbeen supportive, arid there is a possibility of expanding this field-based 
approach in the future, 22 

:.l,..lJ: A J _ . , -. 
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ARCHITEaURE 



TEACHINC/LEARNINQ PROCESS 



Preparation: students enrolled m this course have completed the Introduction to 

intervlPUPH T ^"'^ ""'^^"^ ^^^^^ application form and is 

interviewed by the instructor. In the initial seminar session, the instructor 

0? LtJnr?'? ' responsibilities to the placement and d scusses tJe Ust 

m2s a seLc? o'n'nJ'd'f/'' interviews with at least three agencie 

maKes a selection and defines his or her role in .the agency setting. 



Activities: Throughout the course, the interplay of the. f ieldwork and the seminar 
^h. M ^^^^T^ '° ""'^^"'^^ ^° « workable synthesif between 

f<o„\.^?''I? Tf^^^l "r''^^ P" "^^^ as an intern in a Bay Area 'oreantza- 

desJin c!'tp '''''' placements include community 

design centers, environmental organizations, better housing agencies « communitv • 

■ W L?:in^ TiT' '^"^^^^^ organization^ Snti^fo ep 

SfJ'fyJ ^' "'^'^"^ Affordable Housing, and Northern California Land T^ust. 
The/field placements are mainly nonprofit community organizations. 

thJt 3lll'!;iir?r' r^^"" P^vides a setting for discussion of various c<mcepts 
tMt will help the. students in their work in community organizations as welt-k-_ 

fhtrole'of'lh" m/°'"' '^"^ '""^ 'he topicf dJscis^^d ii2S" 

!^l!JM,?f as an intervener; ethical considerations^ and social re- 

crisis i^eJiei^S^'^" ^"'^ neighborhood planning; preservation, and rehabUi ation; 
crisis intervention; power and poverty. The first half of each seminar is scent 
on the assigned topic. In the second half, students break into smaU groups'for 
discussion about their placements. =>'"«»■«-'• k^uuhs* lor 

' t ir llntrl ^^''^^l^^ f completes a project by the end of the second' quar- 

ter. The projects are based on the student's analysis of a particular need at 

tK T/7f\y.TMrll'"" °' P"^^^^ is presented'by the "uSenJ a 

^ L 2?n^ ''"^f'"* P^^ojects include a plan for a local playground 

: cttrM bus^IL^ss^SiKrL't!^ '^^"^^"^ or -guidelines for IZlZl' 

Every two weeks students ^turn in field notes, which -incuded not only '-'-^ir 
llsillltT. ^T"^'^""^' "-'^ also, their completion of certain Lid 

th^irnSop f°.' T^'^'I "^'^"'^ '° "^P ^he neighborhood where 

their placement is located, including important landmarks, or to examine the 

t^Twit^^^n?:.^'^"^ -^'^ ^-^^ anf returns 

' lA Student evaluation is based on class participation, the research oroiect 
field notes, and assignments', and the field supervisor', assessment ' The supervi! 
sor's report is shared with the student. supervi 
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^^^<|^^^°" and. evaluation forms; 



ART 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Titi®: Art and Cultural Practice 

DopartmOnt: interdisciplinary Studies ContQCtS Walter Menrath 

Field Studies Program 
Credits 5 quarter units - 2 consecutive quarters 2536 Channlng Way 

„ Bldg. E 

EnrOiimOnt: 13 students Berkeley, CA 9.A720 

Studont L<^VOls primarily undergraduate juniors and senlojrs 

SchoduloS H^ekly 3 hour seminar; minimum of 10 hours per 

week* at field placement '« 

PurpOSO* .jj^g course combines theoretical and practical explorations of the role of 
the artist and the function of art In contemporary society. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



The Instructor has taught the coui:^e for two years. He feels that In order to 
teach this type of course successfully a person will need to ensure the Integration 
of theoretical knowledge with practice. A teacher will also need some familiarity 
with the field and local agencies. Criteria for agency selection are (1) that it isv 
related to art, (2) that it designates a person as supervisor, and (3) that it pro- 
vides work with educational valua.^l^ addi:ion to a contact person,;, each agency 
'provides a brief description .of tihe*'\?ork the sjtudent will ^ie involved in. Tae time- 
consuming aspects of the course include making site visits and telephone calls and 
reading student journals every month. The instructor notes that it is sometimes a 
problem to get rfhe students to prepare adequately for the seminar. 

« - .# • • 

The course is part of a Field 'Studies Program at the University, which offers, 
nine two-quarter courses^ that combine weekly seminars, readings, written assignments, 
end supervised internshx,)s in community agencies. Th^/^pthasis of this program, in 
both the field and the q^assroom, "is/on individualizing^ the educational experience 
in ways that will help students make more realistic career choices, test their apti- 
tudes in practice situations, and bring a renewed sense of relevance to their aca- 
demic learning." , 



r 



RESULTS 



The instructor feels that the experiences related to the course have .a definite 
impact on the studentsV personal growth. They make contacts in the field and many 
have been asked to remain at the sites to work at paid^ positions. The instructor 
is planning a new course which will be an extension of this one. 
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TEACHiNG/LEARNiNG PROCESS 

;Pr<»paratlOn: P'^^-'^eglsttation is required for .tl^e'course. 'Students apply and 
I . ^ are interviewed by the instructor. Each student completes a "Place- 

ment Work/Learning Agreement", form, which is used to'clarify the exact nature of 
the student s involvement at the placement. The iorlfl includesX learning goals; 
tasks, projects to work on; time commitment to the placement^ and the nature of 
the relationship with the contact pferson.at the placement. / The instructor dis- 
\^ ^^^^J: ^^^^ °^ apRroximately 12-15 different arts organizations to the stu- 
^ _dentsi The student's interest is matched with the available placements.- Accep- 
tance at a placement is by mutual agreement following an interview. 



ActiyitieSf: ^" °^ the instructor, the course considers the "aesthetic, 

social, political, commercial,' educational and therapeutic uses (and 
misuses) of art in discussions which integrate the readings with Student experi- 
ence in the field." , ^ *^ 

Seminar topics for the first quarter outline a conceptual framework for the 
. field experiences with such topics as Theory and Praxis, Art and, Knowledge, Public 
Functions of Art, Art as Social Institution, Avant Garde Art and Intellectual De- 
velopment, and Popular Culture and High.Cuiture. The seminar "topics for the se- 
cond quarter correspond to the major areas of the student's fieldwork, such as 
The Artist and the Public; Publishing and Performing; Dealing, Coyectingjand ' 
• Display.; Critical Mediation of Art; Art and Education; Art in Political Action 
• and Community Development; Individual and Ethnic Identity in Art; and Art Therapy. 

.The course reqw .-ements include active and regular seminar participation, 
Vork at the field placement, a regularly kept journal about 'both seminar and 
fieldwork, and a term paper due at the end of the second quarter. Student field 
placements are- in various public and private organizations and enterprises dealing 
with art in business, politics, entertainment,, criticism, education, law, philan- 
thropy, publication, community developnent , and mental health care. 

Required readings for the course are taken from: John Berger, Ways of Seeing 
(New York: Penguin, 1977); Tom Wolfe, The Painted' Woird (New York: Bantam, 1978); 
Herbert Cans, Popular Culture and High Culture (New York; Basic Books, 1974); and 
a reader with about 50 articles compiled by the instructor. 

> " . 

Student progress is monitored through the joutnal, wliich is submitted month- 
ly,' and through the weekly seminar. In addition, the instructor maintains monthly 
contact by telephone with the field supervisor and periodically visits the sites. 
The student receives-^ letter grade for the course baaed on: seminar participa- 
tion (1/3); fieldwork (1/3); and final paper (1/3). 



^ See APPENDIX A for syllabus .and APPENDIX B for field study learning contract. 

:Dir _ 



ART 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 



• Post Graduate Orientation 



James McCorralck 
Art Department 
University of Nevada 
Reno, NV 89557 



Title 

Department: Art Contact: 

Credit: 2 semester units 
Enrollment: 15-20 students 

StOdent Level: un.dergraduate juniors and seniors 

Schedule: weekly 2 hour seminar ; field trips to art resource 
sites;. guest speakers from the community 

Purpose: ^ 

ihe course attempts to introduce students in the visual arts to a variety 
of occupational possibilities. Students do a research project in the 

community, visit local art studios and businesses, and discuss with professionals 

the practical aspects of employment in the arts. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The course was started six years ago in response to the'^eeling that fine arts 
students were "occupationally crippled" and needed some specific skills- and contacts 
to assist them in the job market. The same instructor has taught the course since 
it was initiated six years ago. In that time a few changes have been made, includ- 
ing the addition of the videotaping of mock job interviews. More literature is 
available now, and some of* the outdated topics have been revised. 

c 

\ 

The course requires considerable preparation time on the part of the instructor 
to assemble resources related to the different aspects of the art field and to coor- 
dinate presentations made by various professionals. Because such a wide variety of 
topics is covered, part-time lecturers are both desirable and necessary. The in- 
structor r'ecruits community resources, which include people from art galleries, pri- 
vate art firms,* and professionals in art-related businesses. 

The instructor feels that this course would also be helpful to some lower divi- 
sion students* In the future it may be expanded to include them. 



RESULTS 

Students are introduced to some of the "hard facts" relating to the economic, 
legal, and accounting aspects of the art professions. Regardless of individual ca- 
reer plans, all students receive useful conti^cts and resources. Those going on to 
graduate school have indicated that the course has put them "ahead" of other gradu- 
ate students. 



Since this is a required course, the instructor meets every art majur and is 
able to establish and maintain ongoing relationships with them. He appreciates the 
- close contact he is able to have with the students as a result of this course* 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



PrapOratiOn: student needs are determined based on a questionnaire that each 
student fills out at the beginning of the course. Ekh student 
• -produces written and graphic materials suited to his or her particular career 
aspirations. 



Activities: The course is required for art majors. It assumes students have had 

no training in establishing occiffJational goals and attempts to famili- 
arize them with specific opportunities as well as to help them acquire such 
job-seeking skills as preparing a resume and letters of application, interviewine 
and presenting a portfolio. 

In the seminar, students practice writing resumes and conduct mock job inter- 
views, which are videotaped and discussed. The lecture and discussion topics for 
th§ seminar include income tax preparation; art work photography; copyright laws; 
resume writing; prices for art work; literature in the art field; museums-galler- 
ies; graduate, professional and technical training; portfolio preparation; letters 
of recommendation; grant writing; the artist and the law; jbb interviews; art com- 
petitions; preparation of camera ready art work; occupational choices; the small 
art business; cottage industry; newspaper classified ads; letters of application; 
rafety in the arts. Professionals in the community are invited as guest speakers 
to address the various topics, and field trips are arranged for students to visit 
community art centers and professional studios. 

Students may complete a research project relating to the role of the artist 
or to organizations of the arts in the community." They migrit, for example, com- 
pile a catalog of all art resource centers in the community. All students com- 
plete some art work for their portfolio and write a resume'. The instructor cri- 
tiques the student projects; the resumes and mock job interviews are displayed or 
viewed and discussed in class. A midterm and final exam ace given. Student pro- 
gress in the course is monitored in the seminar and by means of the two exams. . 
The instructor evaluates the student on the basis of the written products— resumes 
and application letters — and the two exams. - 
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BUSINESS ^ _^ 

/ 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Title: Internship 

Deportment: Business Informant ion and Computing CoiltQCtS Sultan Bhlmjee 
^ ij« Systems Department of Business 

Wr#dit: 3 semes terjjnlts Information and 

Bm..^IIm^mA. . , Computing Systems 

BnrOlimQnTS 6-7 students 1600,Holloway ' 

^.1 . I i San Francisco State Unlv, 

aTUOttllT L0V0IS Undergraduate seniors San Francisco, CA- 94132 

Schedule: 3 seminars during the semester; 20 hours per 
week at field placement 

Purpose: 

^ The course provides opportunities for students who have not had experi- 

ence working with the design ^and development of an Information system to 
(1) Kb exposed to the day-to-day opportunities of an Information systems development 
team and (2) extend their knowledge In applied Information systems to the real 
worlds 

IMPLEMENTATION ^ 

The Instructor received a $1,000 grant to develop the course which has been 
offered for four semesters. The key, he feels, Is getting good students and having 
good field sites. Successful history of the course makes it easier to recruit new 
sites. The Instructor recruits the community sltes# He visits them, interviews a 
representative, and establishes the following conditions — good supefvision for the 
students, training opportunities for them in positions that meet the program objec- 
tives, and a minimum wage of $5,00 an hour. The instructor has to be a sort of 
"salesperson" to both students and sites. This course requites mor^e faculty time 
than other courses — in preparation and followup of placements, individual consulta- 
tions with students, and record keeping. 

The instructor believes it is important that the students have paid positions 
with the firms. The salaries offered through the program, however, are often less 
than the students could make at self-selected positions, ^ ' 

« 

RESULTS 

The instructor feels that the students gain "tremendous perspective on content" 
from this course. They also have the opportunity to compare the "ideal" theory they 
are being taught^ with actual business practices (l,e,, documentation practices) and 
to gain self-confidence and growth in interpersonal skills. Field experience gives 
students a chance for a kind of professional training without the full burden of 
being a professional. Although the interns have half-time jobs and go 'through a 
training process, their employer's expectations and attitude toward them is differ- 
ent because they are students. 

The instructor has developed skills in dealing with community sites and in de- 
veloping a curriculum based on these contacts. Although the instructor is responsi- 
ble to both the students and^he sites for the success of the program, he feels the 
benefits of such a course far outweigh the costs, and would like to start a second 
pn jp course to reach a larger segment of the student population. He is also considering 
tlVv> changing the number of meeting times from three to five per semester. 



BUSINESS - 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Preparation: 'E"'^oll™2nt in the course is by student application, which consists 

A /■ nJ^^ ^ resume, the student's current course list, and faculty recommen- 
dations. The selection of students is based on student interest, grade point av-" 
erage, recommendations, and resume. The instructor recommends selected students 
to the participting firms who then interview the candidates. The firms have the 
option to veto the instructor's recommendation. 



Activities. Each student placement is a paid position, lasting at least 16 weeks. 

It is a part-time position in the fall or winter semester and a 
full-time position in the sununer term. The student intern assists in business 
"^plications programming in COBOL, FORTRAN, or BASIC; information systems anal- " 
ysis; and applications using statistical and quantitative techniques. The student 
is expected to (1) comply with the firm's normal rules and operating procedures, 
(2) fulfill the commitments to the firm for the work assigned, (3) provide input 
to both the project supervisor and the on-campus supervisor, which will assist 
in evaluating the ongoing experience and the f-'nal evaluation of the total exper- 
ience, and (4) fulfill the requirements for academic credit for the experience 
as specified through the regularly scheduled seminars. 

The seminar meets thre^ times throughout the semester. During these meetings 
students make 15-minute presentations about their field experiences. Students are 
also required to write a 15-page term paper about some aspect of applied methodol- 
. ogy related to thoir field of experience. 

The instructor monitors student progress through the seminars, where he eval- 
uates the ongoing experience and offers suggestions for improving it. He also 
contacts the sites via telephone- once or twice during the semester. Credit as- 
signment is based on the instructor's assessment of the student's term paper (1/3) 
and the site supervisor's assessment of the student's performance (2/3). 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Titles Accounting Internship 

DopartmOnt: Accounting and Finance COntOCt: ''^^^^ DiFrancesco 

^ ^ Dept. of Accounting 

Crodit: 3 semester units - and Finance 

^ II School of Business 

EnrOllmOnt: 20 students San Francisco State Univ. 

, - ' . ^ 1600 Holloway 

StudOnt LOVOls undergraduate juniors and seniors San Francisco, CA 94132 

Schedule: 3 seminar meetings during the semester; a minimum 
of 15 hours per. week at the field placement 

Purpose* jy^g course provides students with an opportunity to integrate their the- 
oretical background with practical. experience at an accounting firm and 
also to further good relations between the university and the business community. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The course beg§n in 1976, but the present instructor is teaching it for the 
first time this semester. The initial list of placements was compiled by contact- 
ing businesses that had expressed an interest in hiring students. A brochure de- 
scribing the program, its purpose and potential benefits to participating agencies 
is mailed twice a year to various firms in the community. The instructor recruits 
additional sites from his contacts in the business world. Businesses are encour- 
aged to take interns during the summer and to take interns In their junior year. 
Although many good jobs are made available tp students in part-time internships, 
the instructor points out that sometimes the better jobs are 40 hours a week and 
the student may have to "step out" for a semester. At the present time about 5% 
of accounting majors are involved in the internship program. 

The instructor feels that it takes a creative person to set up a course like 
this one. It is difficult to get good placements, ones that offer more than lower 
level skills, and it is difficult to structure a course that is balanced between 
educational objectives and job opportunities.. It is helpful for the instructor to 
have a good rapport with the busl^ness groups in the community and be able to quick- 
ly evaluate the potential of a placement and the student's abilities. The instruc- 
tor cited the following as key issues involved. in implementing this course: (1) 
how to help students formulat^e learning objectives, (2) how to run a class- that is 
more than just talking about experiences, and (3) how to accommodate large numbers 
of students in such a program. 

RESULTS 

In the process of gaining some practical experience in the business world, 
students in the course also develop their interpersonal skills by dealing directly 
with clients and co-workers. They gain confidence in both their accounting skills 
and their ability to assume responsibility. Several internships have led students 
into full-time positions after graduation. 

Vl^ 30 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



PreparOliOn: students with a soUd .background in accounting are eligible to apply 
for the internship program. A description of the program is includ- 
. ed in the packet of advisory materials given to all accounting students. Inter- 
ested students are screened by the program coordinc^cor prior to interviewing with 
prospective employers. Two orientation meetings are held to -discuss the kinds of 
accounting positions that are available. 



Activities: The fleld element of the course requires students to perform advanced 
" -in 10 ■ ^'^'^o^nting work at a site for a minirtum of 15-20 hours per week for 

10-12 weeks. The instructor monitors the suitability of the learning opportunity. 
■ . Internships are provided by state and Federal agencies, private industry, public 
accounting firms, .and nonprofit organizations. 

. -Three seminar meetings are held during the semester.^ At thefee times, stu- 

dents discuss their experiences and raise any problems they have encountered. 
- - The instructor also meets individually with each student during the semester. 

The students keep a journal of the'ir experiences and hand in three monthly 
reports, about their placement. At the end of the semester, students complete 
a questionnaire to critique their placement. The instructor is concerned that 
all students receive a similar level of training and experience at the sites, 
and for this reason intends to contact the sites at the begi >ning of the place- 
ment and again at the end of the placement period to verify ^hat the students 
are involved in meaningful learning activities that contribute to their account- 
ing skills and employability. 

Students take the course on a credit/no credit basis and are awarded 3 units 
of credit for completing the requirements. 
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BUSINESS 



COURSEsDESCRIPTION 

TitioS Management Internship 

DopOrtmOntS professional Internship Program CotltOCtS Professional Internship 
^ J Program (PIP) 

CrOClitS 6 semester units University of 

II San Francisco 

EnrOilmOntS ^~13 students Lone Mountain Campus 

J . ' • San Francisco, CA 9A117 

StUdOnt LOVdIS undergraduate juniors and seniors 

Schedule: Nine 3 hour seminar meetings; minimum of 20 hours per week at field 
placement. 

PurDOse: 

• The course helps students develop an understanding of the totality of 

the management process^ gives them an appreciation of the relationship 
between academic learning and working at a job^ and enables them to make realis- 
tic career decisions.^ 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The course, which used to be offered by the College of Business Administra- 
tion, is now a part of the Professional Internship Program .(PIP) at the Universi- 
ty. This Program offers students in a variety of disciplines the opportunity to 
combine their professional and academic activities into a single learning experi- 
ence. It provides students with planned, structured and supervised learning ex- 
periences that will continue to serve as a model for lifelong learning and plan- 
ning, and links the local business and professional communities with the Univer- 
sity. The subject matter for the internship courses include theatre arts, pub- 
lishing, social service, government, advanced writing skills,. and management. 
Students work from 20-40 hours per week at their placement and are usually paid 
for their work. 

The instructor has taught the management internship course for 4 semesters. 
He has shifted the emphasis to more of a '*real world focus" and is attempting to 
upgrade the academic side of the course. He wants it to comply with the standards 
of the Business Administration Department. In the future, he' may require mo..e 
prerequisites in order to bring about a greater homogeneity in the class. He 
finds the challenge in teaching the course is to draw on all the students' prioi* 
classes and to coordinate their learning this point rather than to introduce new 
materials. 

The university placement office and the director of PIP recruit the place- 
ments. The instructor does hot find that this course requires more of his time 
than his other courses, but it is inconvenient to make the required site visits. 



RESULTS 



The instructor reports that students in the course do ir'^ke connections be- 
tween their academic course work, either from this course or a previous course, 
and their job experience. He believes this course plays* a role in the student's 
personal and professional growth. Students are very positive about the course and 
Indicate that it helps them to discover their future career direction, or at least 
, identify the direction in which they do not wish to go. Some of the students 

I ERIC <lo get jobs as a result of their internship experience. 



BUSINESS 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



PrOparOtionr "^^^ course is offered to. juniors and seniors who have been accepted 
into the Professional Internship Program. To apply, students fill 
-out an application form and submit it to the Program Director, together with their 
resume and three letters of reference. The instructor, the site supervisor, and 
the student meet /to fill out a learning contract and discus, the responsibilities 
of both the student and the agency. The learning contract outlines the student's . 
objectives, proposed outcomes and how the student's iearnini> will be evaluated. 
Sometimes a student goes through a company's existing training program and is 
oriented to the agency by the personnel office. 



ActiVltl0S: The placement sites for students in the course are small and larga 
businesses in the community, including banks, oil companies, the 
symphony, and marketing agencies. The students perform a variety of duties at 
the sites. Some rotate through various departments to get an overview of the 
whole operation and some work on a specific project, such as designing a mar- 
ketirig program for a ski company* or reorganizing a division of Snoopy products. 

For 'the seminar, the instructor assigns chapters and articles dealing with 
management practices and these are discussed during the class sessions. During 
the semester the instructor covers four aspects of management— planning, organi-- 
zation, leadership and control. The instructor makes an effort' to relate the 
content of hi5 lectures and in-class exercises to the placement experiences of 
sthe students. He also sees this course as a chance to bring together all the 
previous, business and accounting classes that students have taken. The typical 
course of instruction, he says, is to teach the content in discrete segments. 
So this is an opportunity for students to see how it all fits together and is ► 
applied In a real setting. 

A paper is required at the end of the se ^,ster describing the learning ex- 
perience at the placement. -The basis for eva. ation is the paper, the student's 
seminar participation and the work performance as r-asured by the successful com- 
pletion of the learning objectives. 



See APPENDIX B for learning contract form. 
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Titles Internship in Business 



I Department: Business Contact: Klaus S^hmldt 

I ■ School of Business 

I CrOCiitS ^ semester units - San Francisco State 

University 

StudontS* students; undergraduate juniors and seniors 1600 Hollo ^ay Avenue 

San Francisco, CA 94132 

The course Is designed to combine work experience with academic Insight. The , 
students find their own placements, which usually ln<rolve 20 hours per week at the 
worksite. Students submit written statements of their job activities and learning 
objectives. There Is no seminar, but the students meet with the Instructor to sub- 
mit an outline and drafts of their term project. This project consists of: (1) 
Identification of a business problem; (2) research into the broad spectrum of pos- 
sible solutions; (3) selection of t-he best solution; and (4) discussion of the Jm- 
pai:t of this solution on the problem. The Instructor assigns letter grades for 
the course based on the students* term projects. 
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CAREER STUDIES 



Title: Career and Life Planning 

Departm0llt: professional Internship Program ContOCt: Rick Crandall 

^m^gtlA^ Professional Internship 

\»roaiT« 3 semester units ' Program (PIP) 

SiudAnfs* University of San 

afuavni^.*.. 12 students; undergraduate juniors and Francisco 

seniors 2130 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, CA 94117 

The course increases students' awareness of their own values, interests and skills 
as they relate to their career planning, the class meets once a week for two and a 
half hours. In-class activities include taking values exercises, taking personality 
tests to identify strong vocational interests, writing autobiographies and discussing 
them, preparing a resume, and role-playing job interviews. Job hunting techniques, 
including the Bolles method of job research as outlined in What Color Is Your Parachute? , 
are also covered. The course also develops the students' managerial insights by discus- 
sing such issues as organizational politics, office politics, various presentation 
Nstrategies, and the differences between an informal organization and a formal organiza- 
tN^nal structure. Another goal of the course is to help the students develop their 
writing skills. Four papers are required; one is a report on a career the student had 
notWeviously considered and the others are on specific skills, such as interviewing, 
or oA their own work experiences. The students' grades are based on the papers and 
their Vlass participation. 

See APPEmiX B for PIP learning contract form. 



TifSoS Career\Experience Internship 

Deportment: industry 
Credit: cour^ 

Students: ^ semester units ! 



Contact: 



John Dierke 
Department of Design an< 

Industry 
San Francisco State 

University 
1600 Hollcway Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 9A132 



Students enrolled in the seminar course already have a job in the community. At 
the beginning of the course, they are asked to submit a description of the work they 
are doing to the instructor together with a letter of employment verification from 
their employer. The purpose of the course is to help students identify the performance 
abilities they are demonstrating on the job that are independent of specific subject 
matter or academic disciplines. TJiese abilities include certain "liberal skills" 
required in a wide range of problem-solving situations and task-oriented environments. 
The instructor distributes a list of these skills and asks students to identify which 
which skills they are utilizing on the job, which skills they are lacking competence 
in, and how their academic program could help them attain these skills. "Liberal 
skill" clusters include information management, communication, design and planning, 
critical thinKing, research and investigation, human services and relations, management 
and administration, and valuing. Students keep a log of the hours worked during the 
semester, the skills acquired or that need improvement, and their evaluation of the 
course. 
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CAREER STUDIES 

r 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Titles Career Development 

'D^partmOnt: Employment Studies ContaCtS Whltaker 

, HLL 255 

CrMlitS 3 semester units San Francisco State 

• J University 
Enrollni0nt: 16 students leOO Holloway 

' San Francisco, CA 94132 

Student L0VmS Undergraduate sophomores, juniors, seniors; 

graduate 

SCh0ClUl6S Weekly 3 hour seminar; approximately 20 hours par 
week at an off-campus job site* 

PurpOSO* Yci^ course teaches students how to le^^n from their experiences, using 
the workplace as a learning site'. In the .process of forming a person- 
al career development plan, students learn job interviewing and resume writing 
skills and clarify their personal values, their skills and their goals* 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The instructor comments on the design and teaching of the course: 

"This course appeals to different levels and a variety 
of academic majors, but sometimes mixed levels may worry stu-, 
dents, especially the lower level students* 

'*It takes a lot of time to read weekly logs* Since as- 
signments vary on an individual basis, I have to keep re- * 
cords fpr each student to keep track of where they are* 
**It is difficult to get students to identify their 
objectives* Sometimes students don*t want to share informa- 
tion with very many people* There*s.an issue of confiden- 
tiality involved* 

**Sometimes I have to acknowledge that I can't help a 
student, and I recommend where he or she can get help with 
problems*** 

To teach this course, the instructor needs to be able to "shift gears" from 
lecturing to facilitating the students* learning, to be resilient, and to be able 
to find the appropriate experts when necessary* Although some of the other fac- 
ulty may see this type of course as a non-*academic endeavor, the instructor must 
believe that students learn from experience* The instructor needs to "recognize 
and utilize learning opportunities, but not be a content expert in all fields*** 

Getting the course started requires some orientation for the instructor in 
the role of a facilitator* The various Council for the Advancement of Experien- 
tial Learning (GAEL) meetings and, publications are recommended by .this insti^^ctor* 
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C XlRgER stUDiES 

* 

' TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



- Prfto«rfl#lAn* ^^"^ activities is to have students identify their ob- 

rrvpurailOn. Jectives for the course. Individual plans are needed' since .students 
have different levels of experience and different goals and different placements. 
Some students are job hunting; some need specific skill development. 

The students are responsible for selecting placements. This is done on their 
their own or in conjunction with the career center. The instructor arranges for 
some guest speakers for the seminar. 

Activities: "We're all out there having experiences. You don't have to look for 
• \ an experience. You have to learn how to use it." as the instructor 

explains, "The basic novelty of this course is that it uses as a field experience 
an existing experience— the student's part-time job. It doesn't go looking for 
placements. It uses what is there. It helps students become aware of the fact 
that learning can take place in the workplace, and that learning can relate to 
• what they're doing on the campus. It's very different from a regular internship 
or field placement." ^ 

The instructor does not assign or monitor the students' placements. Rather, 
students' jobs become subject material for the course and the basis fov discussion 
and activities in the seminar. In the seminar students usually work in small groups 
discussing an assignment. A sample "workbook exercise" is: Find a book or article 
that defines or discusses two of the following terras— job, career, vocation, occupa- 
tibn,, profession. Read the material -and write out your own definitions of terms. 
The group discussion clarifies what these terms mean to each student and how one's 
own definitions might vary from those of other class members. Each group then tries 
to "sell" its definitions to the other groups. 
if ^ 

Guest speakers are invited to the seminars. Employers talk about the kinds * 
of things they look for in employees; representatives from the career center de- 
scribe the carefer resources available on campus. 

During the semester each student develops a personal Career Development Pla'h. 
Students go through the steps—here is what I want to be; here is what I am; and 
here is how I'm going to get from here to there. ^ For example, a student planning a 
career in some branch of management identifies some personal weaknesses in various 
aspects of understanding and supervising people, and then develops a plan foY learn-, 
ing these skills through a variety of means, including readies, asking, observing, 
and acting. 

Students also have a weekly log assignment. They are asked to make daily en- 
tries aboft incidents at the workplace, to record not only a description of the 
event, but also an analysis. This process helps them learn from experiences. The 
, instructor reads the logs weekly and returns them to the students. 

The instructor tries to convince students that the most important part of the 
assessment process is their own continuing evaluation of where they stand and what 
they need to do to improve.. "Evaluation of your progress will be a continuous 
joint effort," the instructor says. Students are encouraged to take the course 
for credit/no credit. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 



Contact: ^^hn Olerkc 

• Department of Design 
, and Industry 
San Francisco State 
University 



Titl^: Colloquium in Career Planning 
Design and Industry 
3 semester units 

Cnroitment: 50 students 

C«aaJAM4 l^m.^l. . , iSOOvHolloway Avenue 

9TUa«nT L9V9I: undergraduate juniors and seniors San Francisco, CA 9n 

2 seminar meetings a week; 3 field trips 

Purpose: course allows students to analyze the employment trends and possi- 
^ billties in industrial education and/or industry and to become familiar 

with the perlodicr.l literature and professional organizations associated with the 
field* 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The instructor initiated the coarse seven years ago and has taught it ever - 
since. ' Originally it was a one unit course. The course presentation follows 
the structure outlined in a detailed guide, "Career i^lanning: The Individual and 
the University;" This guide contains 18 learning units related to career planning 
activities and includes sample forms, seminar topics, repl^ints of article*;, and 
resources tor the students. 

It has talcen the instructor some time to develop the guidelines and resources 
for this course. Although the students select most of the community sites to visit 
and sometimes bring, in the giiest speakers, the in^ructor does need to be familiar 
with the community sites and personnel. He says, ^ An all-around knowledge of the 
design and industrial working world is needed to be able to guide students effec- 
tively." Many students come into this course having used their time unwisely to 
^this point, and the instructor helps them to choosy a' realistic university and ca- 
reer plan. This is an interdisciplinairy course and the instructor often refers 
^students to other professors" for advislrig. This is not only helpful to the stu- 
dent vbut also lightens his own student conference load. 

The instructor feels that to teach this course successfully one needs to be 
personally sensitive to student needs,, interested in their personal growtn, able 
to remove personal bartiers, that may arise, willing to try alternative courses of 
action, and willing to learn new content material. 



RESULTS 

The Instructor reports that it is personally rewarding to him to teach the 
course. Sometimes students find a direction immediately, but often .it takes them 
awhile and they keep coming back for assistance. There is campus interest in 
this type of course and the ^instructor is now teaching a new course entitled "Ca- 
reer Experience Internship." 
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CAREER STUDIES 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



PrODaratiAn* ^^"^ students enrolled in this course come from two-year community 
r •.wpuiuiiwil* college programs and need an orientation to the Univesity. The 

first two class sessions are 'described by the ihstrucccr as "warning up" in terms 

of the course requirements and class introductions. 



Activities: ihe instructor describes the course as a lecture/discussion. The 
text used in the course, Career Planning: "the Individual and the 
University is a detailed syllabus of eighteen learning units devised to assist 
the student in developing a career plan. The learning units include information, 
instruction and examples that .relate to. the completion of the course requirements. 

1. Three field trips to business/industry/school sites related to the'stu- 
dent's area of career interest ~ The student usually selects these 
sites, makes arrangements to visit personnel at the site, and then writes 
a short "visitation report" organized according vto the outline provided 
by the instructor. 

2. A paper on "Trends, and/or Issues" in the student's area of career inter- 
est ~ This is a short one-page description of a trend or an issue ac- 
companied by a list of bibliographic references. The assignment is in- 
tended to acquaint the student with some of the periodical literature 
published^in the area of his or her career interest. 

3. A. paper on "Employment Potential;" in the student's area of career inter- 
est — This paper combines current statistics on the outloolc fot employ- 
ment in a given area with the student's own statement of motivation and 
expectations for seeking entrance into this field. Footnotes and biblio- 
graphy-are a required part of the paper. 



A sample resume which is discussed in class. , ^ 

5. A tentative "4yajor program work sheet" — This record lists the goals ^ 
and courses the student intends to take toward completion of a college 
degree. ^ 

6. A "career orientation work sheet" outlining the student's background 
and interests related to a career goal; a mid-semester self-evaluation 
with respect to course requirements and expectations. 

From time to time students make oral presentations to the class. Their per- 
formance in the course is evaluated on a credit/no credit basis. 7^e instructor 
emphasizes the importance of continual self-assessment by tjie students in terms 
of their attitudes toward their stated vocational goals and the possibility of 
considering alternatives. 

Students are encouraged to join as a student member one or more professional 
organizations' or societies in their field of specialization. 

O . ' , 

> E^^Jee APPENDIX B for student report form. 29 54 ^ 



COMMUNICATIONS 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 



Valerie Miner 
Field Studies Program 
2536 Channing Way 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 9A720 



Titles Media and Society 

Dttpoijfm^nt: ^^^ss communications ' Contoct: 

CroditS 5 units per quarter for 2 consecutive quarters 
Enrollment: , 20 students per quarter 
Student Level: undergraduate seniors 
ScheiJuieS weekly 3 hour seminar; 10 hours per week 

Purpose* ^i^g course attempts to provide students with work experience in the 
* mass media as well as an academic background designed to help them 

develop a solid, critical perspective on the various media. 



IMPLEMENTATION v 

/ 

"The instructor is the critical link in successful implementation of this 
course." He pr she must have sound organizational ability, professional con- 
tacts in the field, ability to match student's skills and interests Co site activ- 
ities» and flexibility. The course requires more time than a classroom-based 
course of equal units. The instructor, for example, recruits placement sites'. 
Potential sites are screened in an Introductory telephone call, followed by a vis- 
it with the supervisor at the site. The sites selected offer a variety c^f poten- 
tial placements, utilizing both traditional and "alternative" styles in mfedia, 
and are acceptable only if a supervisor is willing to spend time with the stu- 
dent in weekly performance reviews. In addition to setting up field placements, 
the instructor must maintain contact with field sites, confer with site supervisors, 
prepare for seminars (non-lecture style), and evaluate the course. Support for 
this course comes from the University administration, the departmental level, 
and from faculty members. 

It' would be helpful, suggests the instructor, to establish a consortium of 
teachers of similar courses at other local institutions. This will not only en- 
hance the pool of placement sites, but also eliminate "competing" for placements. 

RESULTS 

Taking this course, tVe instructor feels, has helped "students mature in 
their ability to discriminate among media mes'sages." Some student^ find employ- 
ment in media-related fields or even at the placement site itself, although this 
is not a goal of the process. As a result of working with students, site super- 
visors are sometimes prompted to re-think some of their assumptions as well as 
the procedures they follow on the job. ^ 



COMMUNICATIONS 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 

( 

Praparatlon: course is open to all students— those considering professions 

in communications as well as those who as "consumers" of print 
radio and TV, simply want to learn more about the mass media. There is a pre-en- 
rollment orientation for prospective students to explain the field-based component 
and the course requirements.- .Since there is generally a greater number of appli- 
cants than can be enrolled, interested students are interviewed prior to enroll- 
iDent • 



Activities: course considers both the theories and practicalities of the mass 

media. The seminar synthesizes material from the assigned reading and 
the students field experiences. Students are encouraged to share site experiences 
and observations and to link them with reading topics. Some semihar topics include 
historical background, domestic news, ownership and management of the media, media 
ethics apd law, and recent trends in style and content. The instructor teaches and 
facilitates the first-term seminars, while the students often plan and conduct 
seminars during the second- term under the instructor's close consultation. In 
addition, students monitor one medium, such as a particular local or national news- 
paper or radio or TV station during the semester. 

The field placement consists of an actual "working membership" in an organi- 
zation, with a supervisor giving the student weekly reports on his or her per- 
'formance. Field placements cover a range of San Francisco Bay Area newspapers, 
magazines, and broadcasting stations. Students keep a journal, or field notes 
of their work at the placement, which is submitted bi-weekly to the instructor! 
The purposes for the journal and the form for keeping the journal are discussed 
in class. 

^ 

Students complete a written project each term. The project should show evi- 
dence of practical experience as well as the more traditional standards of aca- 
demic inquiry. 

The instructor monitors student progre-.s' by means of the seminar sessions; 
by reading the student's journal; by telephone communication with the site su- 
pervisor; by site visits; and by meeting individually with the students. Grades 
are assigned based on the following: 20% site supervisor's report; 20% student's 
journal; 20Z term Project; 40Z seminar participation. The instructor meets indi- 
vidually with the student to discuss the assessment. 



See APPENDIX A for ''syllabus and APPENDIX B for field studies learning contract. 
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COAAMUNICATIONS 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 



TitlOS Broadcast Communication Arts Internship 
DopOrtmOnt! Broadcast C-^mmunication Arts . 
Cf0f||f2 3 semester units 

Enrollment: , 35 students 

Student Level: undergraduate juniors and seniors 

Schedule: weekly 1 hour seminar; minimum of 10 hours per week 
at placement 

Purpose* ji^g course- provides students with an off~campus work experience and the 
opportunity to make professional contacts that will facilitate their 
. entry into broadcastings 



Contact: ^* Anderson 

Broadcast Communication 

Arts Department 
San .Francisco State 

University 
1600 Holloway Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 9A132 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The course began in response to student and faculty interest in the idea of 
offering a structured internship course for credit. In the past, many students 
had completed part-time internships on their own and received no academic cre- 
dit for. the experience. This experiential learning activity was incorporated 
into the formal curriculum both to give credit for work experience and to inte- 
grate contact with the professional broadcast community into the student's on- 
campus classroom and studio courses. A course description was developed and two 
faculty members were designated as coordinators of the program. 

The instructors have a list of possible placements for previous student in- 
tetnships. They continue to add to this list by contacting potential sites; they 
are currently attempting to broaden the list to include businesses. "It would be 
helpful," suggests this instructor, "to get an indication of the number of people 
interested in taking Xhe course prior to the beginning of the semester so that 
an adequate number and types of placements can be lined up beforehand." 

Some of the local broadcast agencies have "standard" internship programs for 
students from many colleges and universities. The agencies are expected to give 
the student interns an orientation to the facility and training on specialized 
equipment. Since students have had some prior practice and coursework, they should 
not require basic training in radio or TV station operation. 
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RESULTS 



The Vast rue tor feels that the experience "out there" enhances and supports 
the stadents^academic endeavors. "It adds texture to the educational process. 
Students suddenly realize that what you learn in a classroom is not necessarily 
^he same as professional experiences. Wliat you can't learn in the classroom is 
the fle:^ibility that is required — that everything will not remain the same. It's 
very important to have this 'test of the marketplace' while you're still in school. 
It points out. areas you need to work on or it is a verification that you're on the 
right track. 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 

Preparation: students who enroU in this course are broadcast communication arts - 
* •, , , majors and have already completed prerequisite courses in radio and 
television production. At the beginning of the course the instructors ask' each 
student to make a brief statement of what he or she experts to get out of the 
' to'list their previous courses. They then have a brief conversation 

, with each student to determine their specific area of interest. Sometimes this 
is very well defined and the instructors merely sanction the student's plan, but 
more often it is sketchy and the -itudent needs some counseling regarding the po- 
tential of an internship. , o o 

Activities: '^^^ student makes contact with an agency and arranges to work there a " 
minimum of 10 hours per week. The instructors feel that having the 
student apply to the agency for the position is good practice in presenting him- 
self/herself for a job opportunity. r..e agency accepting the student sends a 
^ letter to the department including a job description, a detailed outline of what 
• the student s duties will be. This statement is needed to ensure that the student 
will be involved in meaningful work at the site. The internship arrangement is 
then fonnalized by a three-party "internship agreement" signed by the student, the 
department chairman, and a representtive of the sponsoring organization. This 
agreement lists the responsibilities of each of the program participants. 

rn Hai^^J^^JT'"" meet, with the students once a week in a seminar to allow them 
to debrief their experiences, to compare notes with other students, and to raise 
problems regarding their placement. In the seminar they also discuss the role .f 
resumes and how to present themselves at job interviews. 

There are two written product requirements for the course, a daily log of the 
' students' activities at the site and a final paper. The latter contains both an 
overview of their experiences in an objective sense and their subjective reflec- 
tions on their progress and the value of the internship. 

The instructors read the student logs every two weeks and attempt in both the 
seminar and in individual conferences to ask the students direct questions about 
their experiences and to make them feel free enough to discuss their reactiohs to 
different situations. One problem that continues to arise is the students' com- 
plaint about slack times- at the station. They feel they are not given enough to 
do, that their skills are not being utilized. The instructors advise them that an 
internship is not like a class where they are given an assignment and once it is 
completed, that is it. Quite often at a job there are slack periods and this time 
affords them the opportunity to ask questions, to explore another aspect of the 
broadcast process, to let people know they are available ana what their talents 
are. It sometimes happens that students will start out in one area of broadcast 
operations and by the end of the semester will have changed over to another. 

The instructors feel that students must be assessed individually because they 
are all at different stages of personal growth and have had different experiences. 
The basis of this assessment is the letter of evaluation from the site supervisor 
the students' written products and-the instructors' perceptions of the students' 
personal and professional growth. This instructor says, "When you have a field 
experience course like this where individual productivity, devotion, interest 
and generation of eiiergy become involved, I think the only way of making an ' 
adequate appraisal of the students' success is to look at' how they state their 
experience," 
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-See APPENDIX B for learning contract. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 



Don Faules 
Department of 

Communication 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, UT 84112 



, TitloS Speech Communication Internship 

"Dopartment: speech communication Contocf: 

Crodit: 3-10 quarter units 

Enrollment: 5-10 students 

Student Levels undergraduate Juniors and seniors 
Schedule! 12-AO hours per week at the field placement 

Purpose* jj^g course gives students the opportunity to relate communications theory 
to practical experience, to learn what a communications major can offer in 
the business world, and to explore possible future work settings. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The instructor proposed this fieldwork course in 1977 as a way to give stu- 
dents experience in applying knowledge learned in the classroom. He has taught 
the course since that time. Both on-campus programs and off-campus organizations 
are used as placements for students. They are recruited by » oth the instructor 
and the students and must provide both adequate supervision and specific work 
projects for the interns. * 

The instructor has requested a part-time assistant to help administer this 
course, to keep in close contact with' site supervisors, and to more formally moni- 
tor the students. So far the department has not responded to this need, which 
limits the course's potential for expansion, since the instructor also carries a 
full teaching load. In addition to ^he time needed to set-up and monitor the course, 
the instructor needs to appreciate the value of the internship experience and be 
willing to work closely with the students and be available. 



RESULTS 

The instructor lists the following student benefits from taking this course: 
increases self-confidence, helps students see how the curriculum relates to jobs; 
and helps students plan where they will look for jobs. Some of the student in- 
terns h&ve been offered jobs after their internship. 
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The instructor feels that as a result of teaching this course he has devel- 
oped a better perspective on the balance needed between the theoretical and the 
applied aspects of communication. He also has a greater appreciation of some of 
the problems and issues associated with c'urriculum. He has closer contact with 
the students In this course than in his other courses, and gets personal satis- 
faction from this interaction and from the successes of the students. Both campus 
programs and community agencies have approached the department to offer placements 
to interns. In the future the instructor would like to increase the number of 
placements and students. 



COAAMUNICATIONS 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



PrOparOtion! course is for majors speech communication or organizational 

communication. A written description of the program is circulated 
^ and a general meeting is held prior to enrollment so that various aspects of the 
program can be discussed. Students submit letters of recommendation from faculty 
that attest to their readiness to assume the responsibility of the internship role, 
The instructor is concerned that interns demonstrate a degree of maturity and com- 
mitment that is needed for this course. Students are selected on the basis of 
their capacity to apply knowledge and to perform a service for an organization. 
An important consideration is the student's ability to work independently. 



Activities: 

Students work either part-time or full-time e campus agencies | local 
businesses, resorts or health agencies on eit a paid or non-paid ba- 
sis. Each student selects a site, and the agency designates a responsible staff 
member to be the student's supervisor, k formalized learning contract is developed, 
the student's learning objectives are formulated, and the agency identifies an appro- 
priate project for^the student to work on. ^Student activities at the site include 
writing promotional material, working to improve staff communication procedures, 
helping with publicity, and planning projects for media distribut;Lon. 

Studentr keep a journal describing their tasks at the placement on a daily 
basis. The instructor keeps in touch with the site supervisors by telephone 
and receives an evaluation report from them on the students' performance. 

Students are also required to complete a written project, a theoretical paper 
demonstrating their ability to relate communications theory to their observations 
and practical experiences in the field. The following project titles are indi- - 
cative of the direction of these papers: 

The Differentiation/Integration Model Applied to Company X 
2. Collective Bargaining in Plant X 

3* Integrating Governmental Subsystems Through a Computerized Informatio n 

System ^ 
4. Disseminating Energy Information 
5» Towards Reorganization in a Government Agency 
6» Personnel. Functions 

The course is taken on a credit/no credit basis. The basis for the student evalu- 
ation is both the written project and the supervisor's report. 
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COAAMUNICATIONS 



Titio* Creative Dramatics 

DODartmOnt* '^^^^^^^ cinematic Arts ContQCtS ^^^^old R. O^ks 

. * * Theatre Department 

CrOditS ^ semester units Brigham Young University 

^^Ulj^p^^I^'^pproximately IC students; all levels 



Provo^ UT 84601 



» In the course students are taught the theories and techniques of creative dramatics 
and improvisation and are required to struCwure and implement a program for a target pop- 
ulation to enhance that group in some way. The course has three integrated components: 
(1) the theoretical as outlined in readings and media presentations; (2) the experiential 
where students participate in improvisations and role playing 4in th** classroom setting; 
and (3) the applied where students lead and initiate their own programs in the community* 
Assignments related to each of these components include reading assigned material and 
participating in class discussions, demonstrating, use of specific methods and materials, 
such as puppets, story materials, and props; and observing and working with a selected 
group of young people or adults for a minimum of eight hours. Students keep a diary of 
each session with their group, describing the activities, their effect and usefulness, 
and the students' impressions of how' the session went. Storytelling is incorporated into 
at least one session* Sample student projects include (1) a program for delinquent boys 
involving puppetry that focused on typical conflicts and appropriate solutions; (2) a 
program of creative dramatics at a youth detention cen^er that encouraged participation 
in group activities and less television watching. Stucients are given a final, take-home 
exam. 
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COAAMUNICATiONS 



L TitloS ^^^^ Internship 

Department: ^^^"^ 

^f0(|{f« 3 semester units 
Students: ^^^^ students; all levels 



Contact: 



Jim Goldner ^ 
Film Department . 
San Francisco State 
University 
1600 Kolloway Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94132 



The course gives students exposure to and practical experience in the many areas of 
film production. Students usually find their own placement and define their role with 
a particular filmmaker or film agency. The instructor must approve their placements 
and proposals. Students are usually production assistants or help with the script wri- 
ting or editing. One student acted as the coordinator for a film festival. Students 
are required to write a description of r.heir responsibilities, the number of hours spent, 
and a summary of what they have learned. In addition to ♦rhe practical experience, stu- 
dents make contacts in. the field and sometimes receive production credit for their work. 
One stud^ent, who worked as a production assistant on a documentary film, reported,"! 
worked hard trying at first just to keep up with what was happening. After a few days, 
still working hard, I began to* integrate much of what I learned. The most important ben- 
efit to me was having an opportunity to learn what professional standards exist in film- 
making." Another student -who received screen credit and the opportunity to join the 
Writer's Guild wrote, "I feel. I took a giant step toward a professional level of writing 
and toward being able to handle the problems and pressures of the job." 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Title: Global Economy 

Department: Interdisciplinary Studies .COfltQCtS ^^^v Sternberg 

Fi^eld Studies Program 

Cr0ClltS 5 quarter units for 2 consecutive quarters 2536 Channing Way 

University of California 
Enrollment: 15-20 students Berkeley, CA 94720 

Student Level: Undergraduate juniprs and seniors 

Schedule: Weekly 3 hour seminar; 10-12 hours per week at field placement 

^^''P^^®* The course provides students with the opportunity to gain historical, 
theoretical and practical knowledge of the international economy, in- 
cluding some understanding of the roles and goals of the major actors in that 
system. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The instructor developed the course two years ago. It attracts students 
from different subject areas — economics, political science, conservation, natur* 
all resources, and even psychology. Apart from some minor content adjustments, 
the only change in the course has been to add the student presentations in the 
seminar. The instructor reports that while there is some extrei work involved 
with being in contact with the field sites* and setting up new jiites, this pro- 
cess is personally rewarding for him as it allows him to keep in touch with what 
is going on in those organizations. 

The instructor usually recruits the field placement sites. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a student night arrange for a new placement. Sites include international 
banking organizations, a multinational oil company, nonprofit public interest 
groups, the Federal Reserve Bank, and the World Affairs Council. 

RESULTS 

The instructor feels that the course has a profound impact on most of the 
students in terms of the way they look at economics and Its function as well as 
the role of the economist. "Most of the students consider the course an eye- 
opener, an opportunity to do things they uouldn't normally have a chance to do. 
The course is their first introduction to corporate America and. they meet a 
variety of people and hear a wide range of views on a subject." Some students are 
asked to stay on at the placement in a paid position and some also stay on as 
volunteers. 

In this course, which is taken for two quarters, the instructor gets to know 
every student well. She feels that while teaching any course is an opportunity . 
to see students grow, she finds more evidence of that growth in this kind of course. 

^ ^ A8 ■ 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Preparation: ^^"^hough enrollment is open, most students have had an introductory 
work ^" economics. Students select their own placement sites and 

search naoeJ' 'l^? instructor to plan their work assignments and re- 

search paper. Each student's goals, tasks, work schedule, and relationship with 
Tirl T. ^"P"\^"^"^ d-^^il^d in a placement work/learning agreement foL, ' 
peJjence ^JerlJme! "P"^^"" P"vides a basis for assessing the ex- 



ActivitleS: The instructor describes the course as "a system of learning that in- 
.nna TK .1 u ''^^'^^"Sf' Seminar discussion, and field and research experi- ^ 

• ^«c^: ?^ three-hour weekly seminar provides the setting for discussions of 

na ioTof'^ub ''f' Pl-^-^nts, and the presentation a^d eLi- 

nation of public documents drawn from field placements. In the second quarter 
guest speakers are incorporated into the seminar structure with part'icular prefer- 
ZrLr . 'I examination of case study areas.' The speakers are either^thf 
authors of the reading material for the course or persons associated with the 
■ liH il Pla^-^^nts, such as the chief economists from Chevron or a large bank. 

- ^f ulTrt'Z I ^"""''^ r the .students to lead the seminar sessions, aach 

of which has an announced theme and assigned readings. 

Each student works 10-12 hours each week as a volunteer in a firm or organi- 
zation involved with the international economy. There are about a dozen partici- 
patlng organizations, accepting from one to four students regularly each term. 

secS^n^ aTa'^r""' ' J'f °' '''''''''' P^^^^n^.^ and maki their' cont^^ts, 
securing an assignment with an organization during the first two weeks of the 

jrorintPrpfrJ ^r^"" ^^^^^^^f at the site often includes researching a top- 
J!r ^^^ f f ° organization. For example, a student working for^the In- 
ternational Economics section of the Wells Fargo Bank was asked to research what 
wou^d happer .0 the Canadian economy and trade with the U.S. if Quebec were to 
become a sepa.-ate nation. Another student worked on estimating the future price 
trends on commodities for various countries. ^ 

«rr«rJ" to preparing for and participating in the seminars and demon- 

a weeUv ourL?"^ fT^S ^^e field placement, each student keeps 

^^rh r i u ^"'^ ^^"^"^'^ experiences. The first quarter concludes 

with a short take-home exam and the second quarter with a research paper. 

dent ilirn^.J?" ^^""^^ quarter, the instructor has a conference with each stu- 
frfp^^? ! i!"'; and possible directions for the research paper 

are explored. The instructor also monitors the student's progress in the weekly 
seminars and by reading the student's journal. The student's grade is based on 
performance at the field placement, written work and seminar participation in 
roughly equal proportions. The contact person at the site fills out an evalua- 

llTr li.l r^T^ participation at the placement site and shares this assess- 

ment witn the student. 

See APPENDIX A for syllabus and APPENDIX B for student evaluation form. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

TitloS Practicum with Children and Families 



DoportiTi0nt: Home Economics Contoct: ^^^^ 

Home Ecor 
Universit 
Reno, NV 89557 



^ - Home Economics Dept* 

CrOClitS 3-5 semester units University of Nevada 



Enrollment: 15-20 students 

Student Level: undergraduate 

Schedule: 6 hours per week at the field site: twice weekly 1/2 hour 
staff session following field work 

PurDOse: 

^ The course helps students to understand the rationale for preschools; 

to learn and apply specific techniques for dealing with children; and 
to evaluate the impact of these techniques; to develop interpersonal skills; and 
to communicate what has been learned. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The course was started eight years ago and has been taught by the same in- 
structor since its inception. It is a reorganization of a series of three prac- 
ticum courses, which are represented by the three activity levels offered in this 
course. 

Teaching such a course requires that the instructor have a thorough under- 
standing of the theoretical and practical aspects of preschool education, as well 
as have an ability to evaluate certain related skills, to communicate with others, 
and to relate observed behaviors to theoretical concepts. The instructor spends 
a great deal of time in preparation, observation and communication with the large 
number of students, parents, children, and staff (about 200) involved in the 
Center. 



RESULTS 

Students have the opportunity to see firsthand the impact of the theoretical 
concepts they have learned in class. By seeing a child's developmental skills en- 
hanced through preschool activities, the students are able to formulate their own 
rationale for such activities. They also gain some understanding of their own in- 
terpersonal skills, their communication skills, and their career focus. The in- 
structor reports that the course evaluations have been very good and that the dean*s 
office supports the program strongly. 

Although time consuming, the instructor enjoys teaching this course and feels 
it has helped her "think through some theoretical things about the preschool situ- 
ation in relation to the needs of children." She would like to expand this ap- 
proach to include more students in the University. ' 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Pr^parOtion: course, taken for three semesters, is required for an Associate 

of Arts in Preschool Training. The only prerequisite (or corequi- 
site) is a child development course. The instructor begins the course with a 
brief introduction to the nature of the site and the activities. The student is 
then placed in the appropriate level o'f placement activity (aide, assistant, teach- 
er) at the resource site, the Child and Family Center. 



/.ctlvltles: All students in the course are placed at the Child and Family Center, 
part of the Home Economics Department where they are supervised by a 
Master Teacher. Their roles and responsibilities vary according to the level of 
their assignment, which is determined by their progress in the course. Th^y may 
serve as (1) an aide , carrying out the plans of the teacher and learning to in- < 
teract with children; (2) an assistant involved in planning and implementing activ- 
ities; or (3) a teacher responsible for planning and implement ing^curriculum, for 
designing the learning environment in general, and for holding staff and parent 
conferences . 

The Master Teacher, attended by the course instructor, leads the staff ses- 
sions following each day's program. These are problem-solving sessions where stu- 
dents discuss their activities and any problems they are having with the children, 
although sometimes they also delve into theoretical issues. Students are encour- 
aged to engage in self-evaluation, looking at their successes and failures, iden- 
tifying alternate courses of action, and discussing future plaps. The sessions 
are an opportunity for questions, grievances, and for developing coninuity in the 
course. There are no written papers required for the course. Tlie student's per- 
formance at the site, including his or her improvement over the semester, inter-^ 
personal skills, and personal growth are the basis for the final grade. 

There is an evaluation tool for each of the three placement activities: (1) 
a "Basic Guidance Principles" form rates the student on his or her verbal beha- 
vior in interacting with children, on the way he or she conducts the activities 
for the children, and on his or her professional attitude; (2) a "Teaching and 
Curriculum Planning Skills" form rates the specific areas of story reading, music 
and dance, art, outdoor activities; and (3) a "Head Teacher Skills" form rates the 
student's ability to handle planning, preparation, implementation of plans, inter- 
action with staff, and interaction with parents. 



See APPENDIX B for student evaluation forms. 



COURSE DESCRIPTiON 

Titles Internship in Educational Administration 



J' 



DOpartmiSnt: Educational Administration and COlltllCt: ^* ^* ^o^son 

Higher Education Educational Administration 

Credit: 1-9 semester units &:^igher '|:ducation 

University of Nevada 

Enrollment: 6 students Reno, NV 89557 

Student Level: Graduate 

Schedule: 2 seminars duiing the semester; part-time field placement 

Purpose* Yhg course provides students with an opportunity for practical experi- 
ence in some- area of educational administration. This experience gives 
them an overall view of the operations of an educational system and of the vari- 
ous roles and relationships of its members. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The course was started 13 years ago.. At that time the department wrote a 
formal agreement with the large local school district regarding student placements. 
Since then, additional placements have been 'Jev-^loped, which include higher educa- 
tion agencies and smaller districts. Sometime: special placements are recruited 
to till individual student* s needs. The instructor has Xaught the course since 
its beginning. 

The instructor feels that in order to implement the course and to place stu- 
'dents in the mosc appropriate sites, one needs to know the students and their 
programs and have the contacts. He also remarks that there migh£ be some travel 
time required depending on where the student placements are located. Although 
the course is relatively unstructured, the instructor/student interaction is fre- 
quent enough so that student needs arid interests, as well as student progress, 
are monitored. 



RESULTS 

The instructor feels that the course has given students the opportunity to 
develop professional attitudes, learn administrative skills, decide if they 
want a career in educational administration, and get some experience helpful in 
job placement. Some students have gotten jobs as a result of this internship 
experience. 

Student evaluations of the course have been favorable, and the community re- 
sponse to the course has been good. Every site has been cooper itive, allowing 
the instructor to maintain some flexibility in terras of placement and meet a di- 
versity of student needs. 
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EDUCATION 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Preparation: Although the course is an elective for graduate students in their 
Edno.t^on c Master's Degree program. it is required for the 

pf'eLe?. Certificate. All enrollees must have had'some teachJjg ex- 

Eac^ student meets with the instructor to discuss his oc her individual needs 

^ • ?s dra°^ n f'TT'' ' '"'^^''^ ^^^""^'^^^ available, a preliminary pLn 
" ilisr^nd'^he^L^pH f ^^"dent's objectives, what he or she hopes to accom- 
in lll Tr / t ^°°'Pl^'^i°"- This schedule is evaluated periodically 

' expedience in L^fJr^t'f"""'; the'placement ' 

- pUcement sue ^^""^^'"^^ ^iven a. orientation at the 



Activities: 



Course activities include a part-time placement for students in educa- 
M«c ^ c" ^^•^•» school districts, community colleges ,- universi- 

■ J t"? • ^'^'^ Department of Education). They are supervised at tSe site by 
Studfnt« "'r* principal or the director of a campus JrogrL. 

. Students^ are -given assignments at the site that vary somewhat according to theS 
• area of interest. For example, one student may want practical experience in sJoer- 
'^Lntr* f -nt to acquire specific research skiUs! ?Seir place- 

ments and work assignments reflect their individual needs and interests! ' 

H.n>«'^4ir°""\°^ time spent on the placement reflects the number of credits stu- 
' tTrl < \''T ^r'^ credit, requires 67 field hours). Other components of tSe 

C s he"i1/3'or:h""* "'J'' T'l '^"^^"^ The first meet- 

ing is held 1/3 .of the way through the semester to discuss student problems- the 

^ Jear^L'to It ^^^^^^ the end of - the semester to discuss what students hive 

learned, to synthesize their learning. Both seminars focus on the students' field 

■ experience in terms of their classroom learning. To some degree thei? success a" 
. tt c'us^room."'' °" ''^'"^ application of the skills and'knowledge L^r^^d il 

Students '-.eep a journal, which is essentially a daily record of their exoer- 

c^ntr.^^lJL' P'""'^ °" °' ^1-'^^°"- theory or con- 

cxnerieL'e / practical setting. A final paper, which is a critique o^ the 

experience, is also required. 

* instructor monitors the students' progress in the course through indi- • 
vidual conferences. The number of conferences varies according to student needs 
anywhere from 3 to 12 per semester. Tne instructor also makes at least one visit 

contLl liTTvT' ^^l^Phone contact o^e^sonll 

J?LnMv .^^^ supervisor at least once every two weeks. In the case of signJ- 

tilT ^ ^^"''^ °' "^^^'^^^ °" '^he part of a student, the supervisor 

makes a written report to the Instructor. ^.u^ervisor 

forman^e a^^^^s?te'''^S^«^'/*'^ ''"I""' following basis: 80% student per- 

Ba^?r?n»Mo f : " products (journal and final paper); 5% student 

participation in seminar. The evaluation is shared with the student. 

" QQ : 



EDUCATION 



TItlft* Field Experience in Educational 

Administration 
DODQrtmdnt* Educational Administration and 

* Higher Education 
Croditl semester units 

Students: ^ students; graduate 



Contact: 



Tom Tucker 

Educational Administra- 
tion and Higher 
Education 

0 

University of Nevada 
Reno, NV 89552 



The course is for students interested in a career as an educational admini- 
strator. Based on the student's stated objectives, a placement is arranged at 
either a local school sice or with the State Depar:tment of Education, The school's 
principal or superintendent supervises the student, who participates in as many 
activities as possible, including meeting with parents or other school officials, 
evaluating a school program, and administering the hot lunch program. The student 
keeps a log of his or her activities. A final paper is required. If the student 
works directly with a principal, the paper will be a short summary of the experi- 
ence. If the student has conducted a research project, the paper will be a re- 
search .report . The instructor receives a verbal report from the site supervisor 
and assigns a gpade based on the student's performance at the site (25%) and the 
final paper (75%). 



EDUCATION 



Title: 

\Department: 
Credit: 



Education Field Studifej 



Education 



Contact: 



Variable according to number of field or teaching 
hours 

Students: 25 students per section; undergraduate 



Harry Stehr, Jr. 
Education Department 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 



The course is designed to expand students' academic training with practical 
experience outside the, university and to offer service to the community. Each 
student is supervised and evaluated by a faculty sponsor and the community agency. 
Faculty from the Education Department and from other departments teach the 20-25 
sections of the course offered. Students attend seminars during their field stu- 
dies participation. The faculty sponsor or the community agency under faculty su- 
pervision hold the seminars. A written evaluation of each student's performance 
as a worker is submitted to the instructor by a responsible official of the agency. 
Sitp include public and private schools, recreational centers, community agen- 
cies, and other publicly and privately supported programs. At the field site, stu- 
dents work on a specific project that has been approved by both the faculty sponsor 
and the agency administrator. At the end of the term, they, submit written reports, 
which may include research results, discussions of. teaching methods, and descrip- * 
tions of their activities including their impact on the agencies. 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 



Title: Practical Writing and Editing 

Department: English 

Credit: -4 units per quarter (ver 3 quarters 

Enrollment: 50 students 

Student Level: Undergraduate seniors 

Schedule: 
Purpose: 



Contact: ^^^th Mitchell 

English Department 
University of California 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 



Weekly seminar; 10-12 hours per week for 8 weeks in field 
placeraent. 



The course helps students acquire applied writing, editing, and word 
processing skills, as well as increased self-confidence, greater ap- 
preciation of the working world, and clarity of career interest. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The course was developed by the instructor one year ago. It is very popular 
with the students, doubling in size in one year. In this short time the instruc- 
tor has decided to increase the frequence of contact between the field study co- 
ordinator and the field supervisor and, since the first year's return rate was 
lower than anticipated, to closely monitor the return of sponsor evaluations. 

The faculty skills required for the course, in addition to writing and 
editing, are writing experience outside of the university and ability to work 
in a loosely structured class setting. The instructor must also respect and be 
sensitive to students* needs as well as those of the outside agencies. The in- 
structor reports that this course requires more time than her. other courses in 
terms of preparation, individualized consultation, and site contact. 

The Field Study Development Office recruits the placements; there are 50-75 
placements for writing interns. Each potential site is screened to ensure that 
it will provide students with challenging writing assignments and good supervision. 

RESULTS 

The instructor feels that the course has had considerable impact on the stu- 
dents* cognitive skills and personal growth. The students develop applied writing 
and editing skills and make connections between skills and different applications. 
They gain greater self-confidence, develop interpersonal skills, and their interest 
and motivation in school is heightened. The students* exposure to the working 
world has helped thera clarify career goals, identify marketable skills, and explore 
options. 

As a result of teaching this course, the instructor feels she has improved 
her own editing skills, has learned computer editing, and has a greater apprecia- 
tion for the connection between the university and the outside world. In addition 
to the time and energy demands, it is a delicate role to represent the university 
in the community, and sometimes also to be an on-campus advocate for this experi- 
ential approach. However, the instructor feels the benefits of teaching the course 
far outweigh the "costs". ^ 
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ENGLISH 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Preparation: "^^'^ ^^""^y coordinator meets with the students to assess their 

personal interests, needs, and skills. Students develop a set of 
learning objectives to meet their stated needs and interests. They are free to 
select the writing and editing placement that appeals to them. 



Activities.. This is a three-quarter course series, designed so that each new ele- 
ment builds on prior lessons. Students are required to take all three 
parts in sequence. The third quarter of the course is the directed field place- 
ment, which serves as a vehicle for applying and completing the integration of 
what students have learned in the previous two quarters. The following course de- 
scription is for this third quarter only. i-ouirbe ae 

Interested seniors who have completed the regular English compositixjn re- 
Ter'lTrlll "^^^"^d the professor prior to enrolling in the three-quar- 

ter series. This process helps the instructor determine the degree of each stu- 
dent s commitment to the course, since there are more students who want to take 
the course than can be accommodated, even with two sections. 

The course includes a field placement of 10-12 hours per week at a variety 
- tLn^'^^ 'nc television stations, hotel chains and other corpora- 

' ^in^.S T y^fT'*" f^P^'^'^^^ts, law offices, government agencies, and museums. 
The students will be asked to write and edit brochures, legal documents, scholarlC 
reports, and other materials the organizations require. 

In the seminar, which meets once a week, various approaches to writing are 
presented. The students discuss and critique their own writing assignments for 
the communi y placements with the professor, looking at grammar and mechanics as 
well as rhetorical presentation. At the end of the quarter, students prepare an 
oral presentation to the class on some aspect of the field placement. This is in- 
tended to,, give them experience in doing a briefing. Guest speakers are invited 
to the class to present specialized information related to their own internship 
preparation in terms of resume writing, letters of introduction and application, 
and writing samples. Training is offered in computer editing. 

. Another purpose of the seminar is to allow students to review and discuss 
rh*; f/?f \ !f ^''P"^^"'^^^ the field. Tlie professor leads the seminar, but 
the field study coordinator attends and participates in the debriefing and dis- 
cussion of field experiences. At the end of the quarter, students submit written 
reports to the professor describing their writing experiences at the placement. 

The student is evaluated by both the instructor and the site supervisor. The 
grade is based on: 55% student's products; 15% participation in seminar; 30% su- 
pervisor evaluation of work at the placement. 
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ENGLISH 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 



TitlOS Literary Magazine 

Department: English 

Credit! ^ semester unit$ 

Enrollment: is students 

Student Level: undergraduate juniors and seniors 



Contact: ^^^^ wiison 

English Department 
San Francisco State 

University 
1600 Holloway Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94132 



Schedule: weekly class meetings; manuscript reading sessions; 
production schedule 

Purpose* Yhe course demystifies the magazine business, enabling students to 
develop critical thinking and articulation skills in planning and 
editing as well as to gain experience with the mechanics"of magazine production. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The course began seven years ago when the instructor was approached by a 
group of students who had a project in mind and wanted a faculty sponsor. Since 
its inception, the only major change has been to eliminate advertising in the 
publication, as it was neither cost efficient nor good use of student time. 
Funding for the publication is provided by the Instructionally Related Activities 
Program of San Francisco State University. The instructor makes an annual ac- 
counting to this agency and reapplies for funding. 

The instructor report.s that ore of the students* goals in taking this course 
is to gain practical skills that can be used later, and that many students do get 
jobs in publishing-related areas after taking this course. Much of the course 
time is spent ^n developing critical reading skills and in group critique and 
decision making. Since this involves discussion of some 400 submissions, it re- 
quires additional instructor time in both individual and informal group consul- 
tations. He feels, however, that this additional time spent results in a close 
working relationship with the students, which is not orly very satisfying, but 
also allows him to make an accurate assessment of their progress. 

The resources required are off-campus contributors to the magazine and local 
printing and typesetting organizations for students to visit. 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



PrOparOtlOn: ^^^^^ ^^ree weeks are spent in student/faculty planning 

for the semester. Students are oriented to the different aspects of 
literary magazine production and understand that they will be required to read 
every submission, participate in the decision-making process, and participate in 
the mechanical work associated with paste-up, printing, and distribution. 



ActlVltl0S: All students in the course participate in all phases of magazine pro- 
duction. As a team they solicit ranuscripts from their own and other 
campuses, read the manuscripts and select those they wish to include in the publi 
cation, complete the design and layout, proofread the final copy, work with the 
printer, and distribute th^ final product. 

The final product is entitled Alchemy and is described as a nonprofit maga- 
zine that attempts "to create a balance between the literary and the visual arts. 
The magazine staff solicits submissions of poetry, short stories, one-act plays, 
essays, interviews, black and white photographs, and graphic art. About half the 
students in the course submit materials to the publication. There is no adver- 
tising in the magazine. The bulk of the first semester is spent reading and cri- 
tiquing each of the approximately 400 manuscripts submitted; A file is kept on 
each manuscript, with the students' notes to help them in the final decision- 
making* Students are encouraged to take the course for two semesters so they can 
engage in all phases of production, i^.e magazine of approximately 70 pages is 
printed and sold at the end of the second semester. 

The instructor stresses the teamwork aspect of this project. Students work 
together on all phases of magazine production and are listed in the publication at 
'^associate editors.** The instructor is engaged in a. continuous dialogue with 
them about their impressions of the manuscripts and the production process. He 
has the power to veto student decisions, but rarely does so. Students gain ex- 
perience in working under a deadline, in making group decisions, and in productioi 
coordination with printers. 

A letter grade is assigned to each student at the end of the semester. The 
basis for the evaluation is the instructor's assessment of the amount of work 
done by a student and the student's willingness to engage in the articulation and 
decision-making processes. 
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ENGLISH 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Titio: Editorial Internship 

Department: English Contact: Edward Geary 

English Department 

Credit: Variable; 1-6 semester units Brigham Young University 

Provo, Utah 84601 

Enrollment: ° 3-4 students 

Student Level: Undergraduate juniors and seniors; graduate „ 

Schedule: 10-40 hours per week in the field, as determined by 
^ the agency 

Purpose* course gives students on-the-job training in the publishing field 

and exposure to a non-teaching career opportunity. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



The course was started six years ago as a part of the cooperative educational pro- 
gram. It has not changed much since then. The present instructor has taught the 
course since the summer of 1980. Because the number of students is small and the 
sites are v/ell-established, the course does not require a great deal of the in- 
structor's time« Some specialized knowledge about publishing is helpful. 

The course uses three publishing agencies for placements, but this number 
could be expanded if the program grows. The criteria for selecting a site are 
that it is ajn active publishing agency and it will offer adequate supervision 
for the students, who will engage in activities with a definable value and will 
learn skills reiated to career development. 

The instructor reports that the agencies involved are satisfied vrith the pro- 
gram and would like to expand the internship effort. He feels that to do this 
would require educating students to the value of this experience and contacting 
new placements. Since the department is supportive of this kind of experience for 
students, it may be possible for the instructor to increase the participation of 
agencies and students in the course. 
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RESULTS 



Students learn firsthand about the publishing field and gain confidence that 
they can put this knowledge to practical use. This experience encourages some 
students to choose a non-academic career in English; some have even found perma- 
nent employment with the agencies. Of course, the small size of the program and 
the select students who participate in it, make this high rate of success almost 
a certainty. 
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ENGLISH 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Preparation. This course is an elective for upper division students, and enroll- 
ment is by application. Very few students participate due to the 
limited number of editorial placements available. Students are interviewed by 
the agencies and take a screening test on their writing skills. The agencies 
select students and give them assignments designed to involve them in all phases 
of editing and publishing. 



Activities: student's work at an agency is determined by the agency supervisor 

and is submitted to and evaluated by that supervisor. Individual stu- 
dent s products and responsibilities vary with the different agencies. For ex- 
ample, a student's responsibilities at one agency may include researching, edit- 
ing, writing, conceptualizing ideas, working with and relating to graphic artists 
coordinating production and printing, accounting, working with clientST-and cop- 
ing with deadline pressures. 

The instructor's role is that of liaison. He talks with both student and site 
supervisor, as needed, to check on the type of activities the student is engaged in 
and on the student's progress. 

Each internship is a paid position. The entire process, from application to 
performance review, is structured to closely approximate a student's first career 
position and requires that a student already have developed certain writing and 
editing skills. 

The student's grade is entirely based on the written evaluation from the agency 
supervisor. The supervisor shares this evaluation with the student. 
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ENGLISH 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Title: Shakespeare in Production 

Department: English Contact: Hugh m. Richmond 

English Department 

Credit: 2.5 quarter anits University of 

California 

Enrollment: 35 students Berkeley, CA 94720 

Student Level: Undergraduate juniors and seniors; 
C L J 1 graduate 

Schedule: Class meetings; rehearsals; video production; performance 

^^''P^^^* The course increases students' understandings of a Shakespearean text 
by stressing performance as a study technique and develops skills in 
play production. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The instructor received a grant in 1974 to organize the Shakespeare Program, 
which he describes as "an interdisciplinary complex of several courses grouped 
around the study of Shakespeare." The writing assignments and lectures in these 
courses are designed to encourage tiie use of ideas from psychology, sociology, 
history, theology, and foreign literatures, as well as literary criticism, scholar- 
ship, and theatrical performance. The instructor states that "writing remains 
central to the Program, which seeks to reflect its achievements in enhanced ex- 
pression both written and oral." He has designed the course sequence to offer 
students "the widest range of educational interaction . . . from formal lectures 
to coffee hours, from the use of films and production of full-length plays and 
videotapes to individual tutorials." The expanses associated with the implemen- 
tation of these courses are covered by grants the instructor has received from 
campus organizations as well as from the National Endowment for the Humanities. 

Successful implementation of the course, Shakespeare in Production, requires 
the cooperation of the^ampus Educational Television Office and the owners of 
shooting locations. The videotapes are available for public, private, and e^du- 
cational showings and have appeared on local television. 



RESULTS 



The instructor has completed several course evaluations and has a considerable 
amount of data from students on the ef fectiveness tpf each aspect of the Shakespeare 
Program. He summarizes the feedback received in tnis course in 1977-78 as follows: 

(The course] led to two very successful productions of the very exacting 
The Two Noble Kinsmen : a live, open-air performance attracting over 300 
people for two hours in the lower student union plaza, a.id a two-hour 
television version with a different cast. Both were rated approximately 
an "A" by audience questionnaires. The tremendous intensity and hard work 
of all participants was reflected not only in the smooth competence of 
both performances, but also in the intellectual advance in the literary 
Q analysis of the required essays discussing the play, and of the numerous 

research projects associated with the production^y 



ENGLISH 

TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Activities: ""^ of five that ton. the Shakespeare Program an En«- 

llsh Depart,ent cycle of courses coordinated by this l^struitor .!h 
focused on the plays of Shakespear,. The core course Is a flL ? ^ 

^^.l 'Z\'Atl', »f Shakespeare which enJo^ls^SS^tude^ '^^d": t "iL^: a"""' 

tS ;tudy ha esP^ rrin^^hf ^^'^'^ '"l'""': '"^ """^ Shakespeare^' ?ll„; 
-edJ^s.^^^^^^^^ 

A .-lldsuLer''L°h', rnL':!t°''^r 'Hl'l ^''T' 1°' """" ""^o""-. (e.g. , 

W Jirector to determine production roles and set up the rehearsal 

bcneauie is resumed to discuss the outcomes of the cour^P ^hn^^^i-^ 
aT:he"'en„? I] Jh'rte™'' Performances of the play for thi ca^pun^rco!: ^ 

es«ay'jh:f "j::ird^L"s^j^:r?L'd"e;aae'rJ:;s"'hj'i-t""j'"" - 
pL'^'c:n"iraii"^ -r^^' iTi.i'uTz.Zr^r.'ir 

ITcoTj JuTil oT. "t" Shakespearean' material c;,erL In 

ary JSslgUs." ' ' en aspect of the whole play, llter- 

oons„nt?rtrriL'r:L:oJ^=Jd\^e"^::5e^^:pe^^^jr":^tor^L"^:irL;:ctrort7"" 

"""^^^r^-^i^rf-thr--: ^f-rrm^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^= > 

videotap'e'ubrl^v^f Wh'''^' J° '"'"'"^^ have access to a 

viaeotape library of both professional and student produ^.tions. An antholocv of 

le^tulrc::"^"^ ^"^^^ °' ter™":-fof the"ts?f^:rge 

evalua"L''irt?rm"s o1 'll "'itT.^ ' °" performance, which is 

orprLeLtioHL Lod " °' ^"^"P'^-'^-^^^n. care and thoroughness 

arade ?Jf fn?i ? ^ ^"^^ accounts for the other 50% of the 

grade, ihe following comments were made by students evaluating the course 
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See APPENDIX B for course evaluation form. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

\ 

Title* Writers in Society 

DC^partment: interdisciplinary Studies ContOCt: Valeria Miner 

' r Field i'tudies Program 

CrCklit: 5 quarter units 2536 Channing Way 

\ Universiry of California 

Enrollment: 20 students Berkeley, CA 9A720 

Student Level: Undergraduate juniors and seniors 

Schedule: Weekly 3 hour seminar; 10 hours per week in field placement 



Purpose: 



Students consider aesthetic, economic, and technical issues in writing 
and publishing fiction. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



"The practical implementation of this kind of course," writes the instruc.tor, 
"raises issues from the grand to the intricate, depending on the institution where 
one teaches and the literary community from which one draws placements. Although 
the Field Studies Program has thrived here for nine years, we still have a number 
of issues which need to be ironed out." These include the problems of a twenty- 
hour-a-week time commitment for the students; money—the expenses students incur 
and the question of payment for work at the placements; unions and their attitudes 
toward internships; and adequate supervision of the students at the- placements." 

The instructor recruits placement sites. Potential sites are screened in an 
introductory telephone call and followed by a visit with the supervisor at the 
site. The sites selected provide a balanced set of potential placements and are 
acceptable only if a supervisor is willing to spend time working with a student. 
Sites include both large and small publishing houses, bookstores, periodicals, 
writer's guilds, and public libraries. 



RESULTS 

"I entered this quarter confident that my career as a writer was virtually as- 
sured/* wrote one student in his last journal entry. "My books would be quickly 
snatched up and published, and soon I would be making the rounds of the talk shows. 
Then weeks later those illusions were shattered, but they have been replaced by a 
real knowlt.dge of the publishing business and its pitfalls. I have a much better 
idea of what needs to be done, both in my writing and after the writing is finished. 
This is typical of what students get out of the course. 

The instructor feels that "this chance [for supervisors] to work closely with 
students gives them another shot at school themselves. Our publishers, booksellers, 
editors and writers gain an interesting opportunity to reconsider their jobs in a 
more theoretical light." Furthermore, they "are stimulattKh to re-think the ethical 
and aesthetic practices, which have become reflexive for tnem." 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



PreparOtion: °P^" to an students, but is directed at students In- 

terested in the intellectual and professional concerns of writers 
critics and academics. A pre-enrollmeht orientation for prospective students'ex- 
plains the course requirements and fisld work. Since there is general v a grea-er 
number of applicants than can be enrolled, the instructor interviews interested" ^ 
students prior to enrollment. 



Activities: 



The instructor describes the course as follows: 

We will try to. break through the myth of the isolated artist and 
deal with the wr'-.er as a member of society. The emphasis will 
be on contemporary fiction and criticism being produced both 
inside and outside the classroom. We will approach this work 
from several directions, such as experimentation with language, 
the tension between politics and art, the multiplicity of lit- 
erary standards. In addition, we will address production prob- 
lems of books. Speakers will include writers, publishers, a 
literary agent, and a magazine editor. 

The requirements for the cour.se include participation in a weekly, three-hour 
seminar and a field internship of 10 hours per week. Students must also keep a 
journal about the field placement; monitor a review medium (e.g., New York Review 
of_Books, New York Times Book Review) each week according to the seminar ropic 
write and present a short piece of fiction in one of the seminars; and produce's 
term project. y . a 

Each seminar provides a forum for consideration of both" theoretical issues 
and production (e.g.. The Economics of Publishing/The Art of Submitting a Manu- 
script). Students are given a list of required and recommended readings, and 
deadlines for submission of written materials are announced. 

7/ield placements include work in publishing, magazine editing, agenting, 
broadcasting, librarianship, and arts lobbying. 

The student's progress is monitored in the weekly seminar, which is seen by 
the instructor as a means of integrating the reading assignments, guest lectures, 
and the student's field experiences by means of group discussion. The instructor 
also reads the student's journal and is available for individual student confer- 
ences. The grade is based on the quality' of work submitted and the ability to 
Integrate the field work to the academic study. The grading breakdown is 3/5 
on seminar participation, 1/5 on field internship, and 1/5 on the term project. 



See APPENDIX A for syllabus and APPENDIX B for field studies learning contract. 
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E NGliSH • 

Title: ♦Telling One's'Story: Women's Journals 

.Then and Now x x 

Departm-nf: English Contact: uouise Beii 

English Department 

Credit: 3 semester units \ Brigham Young University 

. ^ Provo, UT 8A601 

StudOntS:- 20 students per section; all levels 



The course has as its objectives (1) to examine representative journals, diaries, 
letters, and oral testimonies in women's culture and (2) to learn about the existing 
archives in the state and how these archives function to preserve and make available 
these valuable items. Students in the course begin to keep their own journals and 
learn how to conduct interviews for the purpose of compiling oral histories. Stu- 
dents also gain skills in analyzing and editing journals. The seminar meets 3 hours 
each week. The instructor provides a syllabus listing the readings, guest lecturers, 
and topics for discussion. . She has designed several inclass exercises to demonstrate 
different journal modes and to develop the students' skills in perceptive reading of 
personal writings. Guest .speakers discuss the preservation and publication of histor- 
ical documents, current oral history programs, and research efforts related to histor- 
ical literature. The students' grades are based oli the^written work and the project, 
which might be an oral history of a family member or a long-term resident of the local 
area or an edited collection of . historical letters or journals the student has dis- 
covered. 



Title: p^^^^^^^f^s • - ^ 

n^nArtmAnt* Professional Internship Program Crkt\kttrk^ Nowicki 
UepanmenT* ^OniaCT. professionrl internship 

r'rArlH* 6 semester units \ Program 
vrtfUlf. University of San 

C4ii#lAn*s* 3 students; undergraduates Franci*^co 
STUaenTS. 2130 Pul^on street 

San Francisco, CA 9A117 

The course is offered as part of the Professional Internship Program. In this 
program, students work in 'a placement 20-40 hours per week in conjunction with a 6, 
12, or 15 unit interdisciplinary academic curriculum designed to complement the work 
experience. In this particular course, students learn about the publishing business, 
develop their critical and editorial abilities, improve their writing skills, and 
learn the basic procedures associated with magazine production. The placement sites 
are publishing houses and a radio station. I.i the seminar the instructor lectures 
on magazine publication skills, such as typemarking and editing, and the students 
discuss their writing assignments. Some readings are required and students complete 
^our short papers during the semester. These papers are on topics from their place- 
ment experience and sometimes take the form of an ongoing journal or narrative. The 
instructor owns a book review magazine and conducts on-site demonstrations for his 
students. The students' grades are based on the completion of assignments and their 
attitude and attendance at the seminars. 
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Title: Advanced Analytical Writing 
Department: professional internship Program 
■CiredJt: ^ semester units 

Students: Students; undergraduate juniors and seniors 



Contact: Richard Wright 

Professional Internship 

Program 
University of San 

Francisco 
2130 Fulton Street 
San Francisco, CA 94117 

this c^aT^sls-gn-d L°'de%X"1h:^"u^t^" s\1lIs1nTiT^ "^""^^^^ 

numerous form /oHnaiyJ^caJ writ?;/ composition while exposing students to the 
tion of proiectranrtLJriLri^i "P°^^^- documenta- 

their iols. Ti 'odrs^meets for ?hr""^ they, might be asked to perform in 

with a field inter'nsMp and t£ '^''^ - ^^'^^^ concurrently 

ces For plmni! * ^ "^^^ assignments are related to their work experien- 

L'n;e/a°n^ S?^\^*a°d\%:ii:d^ iLlytlTll'T ^ '^'^t' °' ''''^ - 
the workplace.. The final naneris . in "^^ure of the -work they are assigned at 

fro. theL experfe^c'e's^fn Th^e^ot^^rfngTe "iSLtrp"''^^^^^^^^^^^ '^'^ ^^""^^ 

resume and a cover let4:prVn Q,m«^^,.' i: .\ ^* students also compose a 

The Future of Sork . hf pL'".!"!^"!!"' ^ 3 ob application. Several readings from 
Utter gr^de. whic h is basfd on i ^^^^ ^? discussed. Students receive a 
8 ^ae, wnicn is based on the teacher's -evaluation of their written wofk. 

^ '^-'^ APPENDIX B for PIP learning contracti! " 



ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

TitloS Internship in Conservation and Resojjrce Studies 

DdpOrtinOnt! conservation and Resource Studies CoiltOCtS ^* Miller 

. Internship Coordinator 

CrOClit! 12-15 quarter units Conservation & Resource 

Studies Department 

Enrollment: 15 students university of California 

Berkeley, CA 94720 

StUddnt LOVQi: undergraduate juniors and seniors 
Schoduld! 32 or 40 hours per week at field placement 

PurnA^A* course provides students with a legitimate, high-quality educational 

vtViP^^"* experience while doing productive and creative work in a non-classroom 

environment and allows students to measure their academic training and direction 
♦ against the demands of a prospective career area. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The course was started about 10 years ago when the Conservation and Resource 
Studies (CFS) Department wanted to provide field experiences for students. The 
present intarnship coordinator has been involved with this course for five years. 
He describes the program as "flexible but having fairly tough guidelines'* in order 
to keep track of the 300 students who have tak^n the course so far. The internship 
coordinator received some university funding tc set-up information files on the agen- 
cies and to catalog the student product materia :1s so they would be available to 
other students for jreview. 



^Although most /students develop their own placement^, a list of approximately 75 
placement sites islavailable in the resource center. Students can recommend a place- 
ment if it fulfills the criteria of (1) providing "meaningful, practical experience 
appropriate to the student* s academic background, work experience, career aspirations 
and interests;" (2) submitting a letter specifying the work assignment and supervisor; 
(3) assuring the student "contact with and exposure to top management;" and (4) sub- 
mitting an evaluation of the student* s performance. Some agencies offer paid intern- 
ships, but all are encouraged "to arrange for compensation and/or remuneration for 
expenses incurred by the student during the performance of internship duties." 

Approximately 60 students take this internship each year. It is not a required 
course, but students are encouraged to take it and 1/3 to 1/2 of the majors do en- 
roll. Each student selects a faculty sponsor with expertise in the student*s area 
of study. A group of about 40. faculty advisors drawn from different departments 
fill this role. The CRS Department itself has only four full-time faculty. Another 
15 serve part-t-^^e. The internship coordinator personally sponsoxs about 10 students 
per year. The coordinator has suggested that because most of the faculty sponsors 
are outside the CRS Department, a committee be set-up to review each internship pro- 
posal* He thinks the program would be improved with an evaluation committee made up 
of three (department members (student and faculty). 

RESULTS 

The course is very popular with students, the resource center is constantly 
^ used, and a •'rather active alumni group" has been formed. The agencie^* response 
[(^" to the program has also been very favorable as evidenced by the fetters of evalua- 
^^^^^^jtlon_jnd^ in the program. 



ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Preparation: students prepare for the course the quarter before^ enrolling by fil- 
ling out an application form, determining the type of internship they 
would like, and selecting a faculty member to sponsor their internship. A student 
plan, or work proposal, is written up and approved by the major advisor, the facul- 
ty sponsor, the internship coordinator, and the department chairman. 



Activities; Guidelines outlining the responsibilities of both the University and 
the participating agendas are made available to the students and the 
work supervisors. The students, work full-time at the placements, but keep in 
touch with the faculty sponsor through regularly scheduled meetings and/or by sub- 
mitting their journals of activities. In addition to completing the journal and 
a reading list each student submits a final report detailing the internship. This 
paper is usually about 25 pages. Completed intern projects are catalogued and, 
placed in a departmental resource center open to students. 

Each student is also asked to submit a short, personal evaluation of the in- 
ternship assignment, indicating its successes and failures and how the internship ^ 
has affected educational or career objectives. This statement is not only a self- 
assessment of the student's experience, but also serves as feedback on the quality 
of the placement site. - 

Placement sites include the State Department of Housing and Community Devel- \ 
opment, State Department of Parks and Recreation, California Public Interest Re- 
search Group, State Energy Commission, environmental educational centers, museums. 
State Department of Water Resources, and Citizens for a Better Environment. 

Students are encouraged to take their internshilps prior to the last quarter 
of their senior year. In that last quarter, students take a senior seminar, which 
is a synthesis of their work up to that point. Its purpose is "to recapture the 
full academic overview." It also serves to integrate the practical experience of 
their internships with their coursework. 

The instructor keeps in touch with the student' s' prpgress by means of stu- 
dent conferences, or, if the student is working out of the local area, by a writ- 
ten progress report every two weeks. The faculty sponsor also reads the student's 
journal regularly, A letter grade ^ assigned based on the site supervisor's 
evaluation of the student's work pe.wfmance, the final product, and the fulfill- \ 
ment of the learning contract. » 



See APPENDIX B for learning contract. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Titio: Fieldwork in Urban Geography 

DoPOrtmOntS Geography and riuman Environmental COdtQCtl Roger Crawford, Jr. 

^ Studies Department of Geography 

^f0(|{f; 4 semester units San Francisco State 

>^ University 
EnrbllmOnt! 1*5-20 students I6OO HoUoway Avenue 

San Francisco, CA 94132 

Studont LOVOls undergraduate juniors and seniors 

SchodulO! ^"^ hours per week in the field; weekly class meeting 

PurpOSQ! course helps students acquire the skills needed to organize indepen- 

dent field research; to become knowledgeable about geographic techniques, 
such as taking a survey and mapping data; and to produce an analytical document on 
a specific geographic area. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The teacher's role in implementing the course is to ensure that the students 
are Involved in meaningful work^t the agencies, that there is a strong learning 
component involved. The teacher does not solicit specific agencies but counsels 
interested agencies, informing them that the class deadline may not agree with 
their deaalines and that the resul^ of the study may differ from their initial 
expectation.) 

In addition to content expertise, the teacher will need some office management 
skills and the willingness to contact community agencies and handle the administra- 
tive aspects of the course. Because more faculty time is^ required — not in course 
preparation, but in monitoring students and visiting sites — the teacher also needs , ^ 
a certain attitude that includes a strong interest in the subject matter and in 
finding answers to questions about the community. Without this interest, the course 
is an extra burden. 

The instructor feels that a "more useful assessment (of the students) would 
be a written evaluation by the instructor detailing their performance, which could 
then be discussed with them." But th' does not fulfill the need for a letter 
grade required by law^^^schools o^" gradwi e schools, and writing 20 comprehensive 
evaluations in two weeks also demands too much time* * 

The instructor thinks that the course could be advertised more and that the 
service aspect and the community involvement would appeal to students. Likewise, 
many agencies are eager to have the students work with them. 



RESULTS 



Many students have^ gone on to do consulting or professional work is a result of 
the field expei;.i,ence. They know how to organize and conduct field research. The 
instructor reports that at 1 e beginning of the course many students are naive about 
the community, and *it is a real awakening process for them. For others, this course 
put them on the line, in that they had ^o go out and do something. But when they 
finished they had something to ohow for it — some tangible evidence of their* ability 
to manage and produce a product. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Preparation. The course is open primarily to geography majors who have had some 
coursework in geographic techniques, cartography, statistical anal- 
ysis, or 'research methods. The instructor has one or two projects in mind and 
presents these to the students who decide as a group what they will work on. The 
students then work out their individual assignments. Each student's role in the 
project is submitted to the instructor in writing, discussed and amended as need- 
ed. This written statement serves both as a commitment by the student and a doc- 
ument of shared expectations that is useful at the end of the semester. 



Activities: course activities include a class project relating to a specific area 
of the city, either downtown or a neighborhood. Once the site is 
deterained, students select areas for individual study based on their own back- 
ground and interest. For example, some will choose an historical component and 
some a physical aspect of the study. Students do land use mapping of the area, 
conduct surveys and interviews, and assess the economic impact of a proposed 
change for the area. For example, one student group studied the impact of a 
proposed convention center on a downtown area. They conducted a survey and 
analyzed the responses in terms of changes in business activity, relocation 
economic impact. The resulting report, which consisted of a series of charts 
diagrams, maps, tables, photographs, and written text, was published as a chapter 
in a book. 

^ /ihe instructor orients \e ilass to the field site in question. Together 

they make a visit to the site, discuss different aspects of the area, and deter- 
mine the work to be done. Durini the coui^se of the study the students return 
to the site on their own, but th4ir activities are monitored closely by the in- 
structor. . i ^ ^ 

The class meets during a regularly scheduled classtime. The studerits use 
the time talking about the project, their progress and problems related to the 
organization of the study, designing the surveys and questionnaires, preparing 
the base maps, and, in general, working on the project. The outcome of the study 
is a joint report. Each student contributes segments of the report. The insfruc- 
tor coordinates this effort. 

The instructor monitors student progress through the class sessions and in 
individual conferences. Replanning is quite often necessary for individual stu- 
dents because they tend to take on too much wotk in the beginning and need to re- 
. focus on someti.ing manageable. Sometimes they get discouraged when they are not 
able to find what they are looking for and need to change their topic. Students 
in this course expect ongoing monitoring and evaluation. 

^The instructor lists the criteria that will be used for evaluation and makes 
it clear that certain tasks will need to be performed, a certain amount of time 
spent on project tasks, and field survey reports qeed tc be completed. The finai 
product the written report, is evaluated on the basis of the students' dejionstra- 
ted ability, tc collect information in a systematic way, to analyze it, and draw 
conclusions that involve a certain amount of creative effort. Additionally ^ 
about 10% of their Tetter grade is' based on their participation and contribution 
to the group effort. 
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GEOGRAPHY 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

TitlOS Geography Field Seminar 

Department: Geography Contact: ^^nald R- Currey 

Geography Department 

Credit: 2 quarter units University of Utah 

Salt Uke City, UT 

Enrollment: 10-24 students 8^102 

Student Level: undergraduate juniors and seniors; graduate 
Schedule: 7-day flelO trip into the Great Basin area. 

Purpose: course provides students with knowledge of the natural ecology of the 

* Great Basin, gives them experience in presenting field conference reports, 

and increases their awareness of environmental issues, preparing them for possible 
careers in land-use planning. 

iMPLEMENTATION 

I 

The course was started 9 years ago to take advantage of the natural learninj^ 
laboratory provided by the area's numerous sites of geographical interest. The 
instructor has used several different itineraries in the Great Basin area. The 
selection is influenced by current controversies, prominent features of an area, 
current research by the instructor, theses topics of graduate students, or by the 
number of students taking the course a second tima. The major changes have been 
to increase the number of elucidation reports to two, and to set the length of 
the trip to 7 days. 

The instructor should be very familiar with the area to be studied and, pre- 
ferably, have done some research at the sites. Some outdoor skills are helpful, , 
but not necessary. To be successful in teaching the course, one must be commit- 
ted to the i^dea of learning via seeing, seeking, and handling evidence. Once set 
up, the course requires little extra preparation time. Students contribute money 
toward the cost of the trip. In 1980, this amount, which covered gas and food, 
was approximately $100.00» 



RESULTS 
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Students learn to identify the features of different sites, how to ask ques- 
tions, form hypotheses about sites, and gain some experience in making presentations. 
They also have a .chance to work together in a group. The instructor reports that 
most of the students are serious, highly motivated, and achievement oriented. Some 
go on to graduate level programs in gGo;$raphy and others seek job*? in land-related 
careers. 

The instructor ^f eels the course represents a very effective blending of academ- 
ic work with field experience and that the format of on-site presentations forces an 
active rather than a passive approach to the experience. The department's faculty 
strongly sup; the course; many have taken part in the field trips. The instruc- 
tor feels th: ^ :ourse is ideal in that it offers the minimum intrusion'on university 
resources for the maximum gain in learning opportunity for students. 
_^ . 72 S7 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Preparation. The course is offered once a year. ^Because of seasonal climate con- 
straints, trips are always scheduled for early spring. An organiza- 
tional meeting is held the first week of the quarter, and the instructor preseffts 
the itinerary for the field trip. The itinerary includes about 30 scientific sites 
for student on-site presentations; 'each presentation represents one credit hour. 
Choices are based on" students* interests and on their chosen field of study. The 
logistical planning of the trip is a joint effort of instructor and students, (i.e., 
supplying vehicles and camping equipment, determining drivers). 



Activities: as an elective, the course attracts students from different departments 

(biology, leisure studies, geography, geology, and anthropology). Flyers 
announcing the course are circulated in these five departments. 

A reading list is distributed at th. first meeting. Students then have about 
10 days to research their two selected sites ai^ to prepare two field conference 
handouts. The activity of making on-site presentations is intended to replicate 
the professional geographers' practice of holdi'ng field conferences. Sometimes 
these presentations include a demonstration component (e.g., students demonstrate 
the use of a radiometer or spectrometer thkt is useful in understanding solar ra- 
diation at a particular site). 

The students get feedback on their presentations from both the instructor and 
the other students. If their first presentation is inadequate, they have a chance 
to make use of the feedback and improve thair performance the second time. The 
, instructor reports that peer pressure keeps the level of presentations high. Stu- 
, dents. feel that poor presentations rob them of the chance to maximize their on- 
site learning. 

The student's grade for the course is based on the two presentations, their 
participation in the topic discussions, and their research and written handouts. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
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Titio: Geography Field Studies 



Department: G«°8"phy 



ContOCt! ^^^^"cla Shackleford 



Field Studies Coordinator 
Department of Geography 
University of California 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 




4 quarter units 




Undergraduate juniors and seniors 



In this course, geography majors spend a minimum of eight hours per week in the 
community and meet as a group once a week for the first three weeks and bimonthly for 
the rest of ^the quarter. Each student has a faculty sponsor from the department who 
monitors the student ' s 'progress through the written logs kept by the student and from 
conversations with the student. The faculty sponsor may assign additional require- 
ments, such as readings or a paper on some aspect of work the student is engaged in 
at the placement. The activities at the site are designed to allow the student a 
chance to apply geographic theory, technique, and knowledge to a specific project. 
This includes project conceptualization, data collection, analysis, recommendations, 
preparation of the final product and, if possible, implementation of the project's 
results. The student completes a learning* contract, which is an agreement between 
,the intern, the community sponsor, and the faculty sponsor. At the end of the term, 
both the faculty sponsor anduhe community sponsor evaluate the student. The depart- 
ment has a Field Studies Coordinator wlto conducts the initial interviews with stu- 
dents interested in the course, makes site visits, and acts as liaison between the 
students, faculty and community sponsors participating in the fieM studies network. 
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HEALTH 



Title: Fieldwork in Community Health 
Department: Health Sciences 
Credit: Usually 2 semester units 

Students: 



Contact: 



8 or 9 students; undergraduate seniors, some 
graduates 



0. Robert Burgener 
Health Sciences Dept. 
Brigham Young University] 
Provo, UT 84601 



The course is required for health science majois and involves 96 hours of field- 
work for 2 units of credit. More credit is awarded for an increased number of hours 
at >->r agency. The aim of the field experience is to expose students as much as pos- 
sible to the totality of work experiences typical of a health educator. Activities 
may include organizing and implementing education seminars, writing press release's, 
developing audiovisual aids, conducting needs assessment surveys, analyzing reports, 
reviewing literature, or organizing community activities. The instructor requests 
that students oe allowed to assume major responsibility for a specific project at an 
agency. Bc.th public and private health-related agencies are used (e.g., County 
Health Departraent, Cancer Society, March of Dimes). The instructor prefers that the 
student is supervised by a health educator at the agency, but this is not always pos- 
sible. To monitor student progress, the instructor makes one or more visits during 
the semester and meets individually with student^ at least 3 times during the semes- 
^tfir. In an introductory seminar held during the first week of classes, the instruc- 
tor outlines coyrse requirements and various agency expectations. Students keep a 
daily journal of \their activities and write a dritique of their experiv xe. Stu- 
dents receive left'frx grades based on their supervisor's evaluation, the paper, and 
the instructor's assessment of their initiative and ingenuity. / 



Title: Supervised Field Experience 

Deportment: "^^^^^ sciences 

Credit: ^ quarter units 

Students: 



Contact: 



6-20 students; undergraduate juniors 
and seniors 



Patricia Reagan 
Health Science Dept. 
University of Utah 
Salt Uke City, UT 
84112 



The course gives students experience in planning, conducting, and evaluating 
community health education programs. They gain this experience by working on two 
projects—an individual project for a community group or organization and a group 
project planned by the-entire class. For the Individual project, students contact 
local agencies that might need a health ed.-.catioa program and, after analyzing their 
needs, plan a program, sell the, idea to the agency, develop the program, conduct it 
for at least four weeks, ind evaluate the results. They write a final report on 
this in -IviHual project. A sample individual project is a program to enhance self- 
esteem in clients at an obesity clinic. " 

As a class the students meet three times a week to develop a group health edu- 
cation project. Committees are formed wnich meet separately and turn in weekly ac- 
tivity reports. Sometimes the group project is implemented on campus (e.g., a cam- 
pus Health Fair). Peer feedback and evaluation of individual projects and group 
contributions are encouraged throughov c the course. In addition to the peer assess- 
aent, the instructor evaluates the students on the basi% of their two program pro- 
posals, the implementation of their individual project and their participation in 
the seminar. 
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HEALTH 



TItl©* Practicum in Behavioral Science and Health 

Deoailment: Contact: 

brvpuiiiiiiriii. Behavioral Science 

Crodit* ^'^^^ quarter units 

StudontS: course; undergraduate seniors preferred 



Seymour Parker 
College of Social and 

Behavioral Science 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, UT 
' 84112 



The course is part of a new major at the University of Utah — Behavioral Science 
knd Health. Students are placed at a clinic or private physician's office where they 
work 20 or 40 hours a week. At the present time, both the students and the instruc- 
tor ares^arranging the field placements. The instructor hopes to develop a pool of 
placement sites that will accommodate the variety of interests of the students (i.e., 
medical research, computer science, hospital administration, rural medicine, nutri- 
tion). The course is highly individualized in that the student selects the place- 
ment and determines the number of hours worked and the form of the final product. 
Some students choose to write research repoics and some keep journals. At the end ^ 
of the term, the instructor confers with each student, reviews the written product, 
discusses the student's subjective anaJysis of the experience. 
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. Public Health Residence 



HEALT H 
\ 



Title 

Depailment: 



School of Public Health 



Credit: ^ l^^rter units for residency; 2 quarter units for 
post-residency seminar 



Students: 



30 students; graduate 



C0ntaCt:Peter Yedidid 

School of Public Health 
Department of Social and 
Administrative Health 
Sciences 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 

^ ^"ll-ti-^e residency in a hospital, health-related organi- 

zation, or government agency, is a requirement In the master's degree program itf o- r- 
pose as stated- in the "Field Training Objectives," is to provide'studenS'i h an op- 

e g" 5an e° ^f °' ^^^'^ °- professional ^o e" un'der 

cne guidance .f an experienced health education specialist." A detailed statement of 
the goals and procedures for the residency is given to both students and p^ecepto^s 
'the iefu'^''H''%'°'!°"'"? activities will enable the student to unS r tan ' he ^ole 
. of the health educator in relation to the agency and the community: responsibilitv for a 
Solvem^nrJ' 'ff ' a connnittee, observation and analysis o? group oL 

involvement in all aspects of the agency's work, and exposure to other agencies A ^lan 
for specific activities to be carrieci out during the residency is completed ' 

est t!"^h^ the residency, students write four short critical papers on topics of inter- 
est to them. - They select these topics from a list provided by the instructor. Thev 
serve as a.hasis for/discussion in the post-residency seminar, which s uSe'nts at^^nd af- 
soeciS H residency.. Each of chese nine seminar sessions is deJotJ o a 

ITirl . ^tl area [such as approaches to planning, organizational effectiveness or 
J" . ^T^T'' ^^"d^"'^^ -"ake 10 minute presentations on Ithe topical areL of 
S e anir;e o° °"h'.'h' '""E 'discussion. At the end of the residency studen rsu - 
TnLnrJ f u f ' Which can be an overview of the entire residency experience or an 
indepth look at a particular a-pect of their work. perience or an 

See APPENDIX B for learning contract form. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 



TitloS Fieldwork in Community Health Education 

Department: Health Education Contact: 

Credit: 6 semester units 

Enrollment: 25-30 students 

Student Level: undergraduate seniors 

Schedule: weekly 3 hour staff planning session (seminar); 
20 hours per week at field placement 

Purpose: students have the opportunity to apply competencies they have developed 
in the areas of group process, program planning and implementation, 
materials development, and trainingt 



H. J. Weddle 
Department of Health 

Education 
San Francisco State 

University 
1600 Holloway Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 9A132 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The instructor cites such skills required to implement this course as full 
knowledge of community health agencies and the operation within those agencies; 
competency in designing, implementing and evaluating health education programs; 
ability to analyze program plans; ability to establish and maintain good rela- 
tions with community agencies; and abimty to monitor and assess students' pro- 
gress. The course does require more of 
courses. This time is spent with both 
sultation and follow-up. It is importc 



the instructor's time than his other 
agencies and students in preparation, con- 
nt for the faculty to be sensitive to the 



agencies' needs and to thank them for |:heir cooperation. 

At the beginning of the semester r.he department invites several community 
agencies to the campus to meet with the students and faculty* The faculty has 
screened the participating agencies, ensuring their ability to provide the stu- 
dent with some experience in educational programming and their commitment to 
professional supervision. Some agencies contact the department and request to 
be part' of the program. It is desirable, but not required, that there is an 
M.P^H* on staff* 

The instructor believes that for this type of course to be successful, the 
faculty must be committed to the idea that agency-based experience is an essen- 
tial component of the health education curriculum-. Furthermore, faculty need 
to maintain a sincere interest in seeing university students make a contribution 
to the community agencies. 

RESULTS 

The instructor feels that the course has a great impact on the students' skill 
development. It increases their ability to work with other people and their chances 
for employment* Many of the students are offered jobs at the sites. 

This course has improved the instructor's program analysis skills and his in- 
terpersonal skills in problem solving with students. He enjoys the community 
contact and feels it helps him keep current in his professional field* He feels 
O a great deal of personal satisfaction in teaching this coigse, and although it 
RIC is a vl^-manding job, the benefits far outweigh the costs* CJj 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Preparation: course is a requirement for health education <toajors e Students 

and representatives of the community are invited to a planning ses- 
sion where the agency supervisors make a presentation about their organization 
and the kind of work the students will be doing. The students submit their first 
three choices to the faculty. Since students often work in teams of two at the 
agencies, they also submit their choices for a "partner." The assignments of 
agencie*^, and partners are made by the faculty. 



Activities. The student spends a minimum of 20 hours a week working "in, around, 
or for" the community agency. They participate in staff meetings 
and are given specific assignments by the agency for planning, implementing and 
evaluating health education programs. 

At, least 25 community agencies are involved, representing a variety of health 
and human service agencies in the San Francisco/Bay Area, such as the County Health 
Department, University Health Service, America^ Red Cross, March of Dimes, family i 
planning agencies, senior health services, and American Cancer Society. 

The staff planning sessions (seminars) are held weekly for three hours. 
After the first few weeks, the students conduct these staff meetings, planning 
the agenda and facilitating the meeting. One group of students takes minutes of 
the meeting, which are circulated to the agencies. Supervisors are invited to 
attend. Staff planning sessions are designed to provide an opportunity for mutu- " 
al planning and program monitoring by instructors and students, helping one another 
develop materials and solve p^-oblems. | 

Additionally, students are required to complete "individual reports" oh their 
agency experience. These reports analyze and coraraent on their personal and pro- 
fessional growth as a result of their experience. Students are expected to iden- 
tify areas of strength and weakness, identify experiences that contributed to pro- 
fessional development, and reflect on their expectations for the experience. Each 
student team is also required to submit a detailed report of all activities and 
programs that were part of the fieldwork experience in the agency. 

The instructor visits the site or contacts the supervisor by telephone about 
three times a s^ester. He also spends from five to eight hours per semester^ in 
individual conference with students. The student is evaluated and assigned a let- 
ter grade based on the supervisor's written evaluation (40%), participation in 
staff planning sessions (302), and two reports (30%). The supervisor's report is 
shared with the student. The supervisor's evaluation covers eight areas of per- 
formance: (1) reliability/responsibility, (2) resourcefulness, (3) creativity, 
(4) human relations, (5) communication, (6) analytijcal ability, (7) attitude, and 
(8) accomplishments. 



See APPENDIX B for student evaluation form. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Title: Health Sciences Fleldwork 

DopOrtltlOntS Health and Social Resources COfltOCt! ^^^i^^y Harrison 

Department of Health & 
CrOdltS 1^3 semester units Social Resources 

University of Nevada 

Enrollment: 7-48 students Reno, NV 89557 

Studont LOVQIs undergraduate juniors and seniors 

Schedule: 3-9 hours per week at field placement^ 2 teacher/student conferences 
during the se.mester 

Purpose* jy^^ course provides students with firsthand knowledge about the variety 

of health care professions available and about the many processes that 
• go Into delivering health services. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The course Is presently In a transition stage, having been transferred from the 
Medical College to the College of Arts and Sciences. This is also the first year 
the Instructor has taught it. The new department plans to add a semJLnar component 
in the near future. 

The faculty skills needed to implement the course Include the ability to ini- 
tiate contact with agencies that might provide opportunities for students; the 
ability to elicit information about needs, Interests, and goals from students; 
supervisory ability and an understanding of agency structure. This course requires 
more personal contact with the students than the Instructor's other courses, and 
the amount of time needed for student cvnferences is sometimes difficult to accom" 
raodate. . ^ 

Students select their sown placement; the amount of training and professional 
supervision varies. 



RESULTS 



The course gives students the opportvnity to assess their ability and desire 
to work in the health care field early in their college experience. They begin 
to establish their professional goal and to see the applicability of theoretical 
knowledge to a practical setting. ^ 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Students who take the course are in pre-raedical or pre-dentistry 
■ programs. Entrance requirements for the course include: (1) completion of .3 
medical scl-ence courses, (2) completion of 55 credits, (3). approval of the stu- 
dent s faculty advisor, (4) acceptance by an approved health professional who 
is willing to supervise .the field experience. Students recruit their own. place- 
ments, which include private practice offices, hosi^ttal clinics or emergency 
rooms, medical or dental supply offices or community health agencies. The stu- 
, dent presents a completed application form (including advisor's and supervisor's 
signatures) to the instructor, who helps the students plan their placement exper- 
ience outlining both goals and learning activities that will help them meet their 
goals. 



Activities: student activities at the sites vary with the agency and the supervisor 
" ■ - , involved. They are usually observers, assisting personnel in interview- 
ing and transporting patients, and in keeping records. 

Students spend 3 hours per week at the placement for -each unit of credit. 
U credit = 45 hours, 2 credits - 90 hours; 3 credits - 135 hours). However if 
students, elect to write a paper relating to their field experiende, they may work 
a fewer number of hours ( 1 credit - 35 hours; 2 credits - 70 hours; 3 credits = 
105 hours). This paper can be -a. case study, literary research about observed 
4isorders^ or an analysis of clinical staff procedures. The scope of the paper 
is approved by the instructor. 

Whether or not students write the optional terra paper, all students are re- 
quired, to submit a self-evaluation, which includes not only TTrief desfcription 
of their activities, but also a .discussion of the value of. the fieldwork exper- 
ience .dnd any insights gained about , the health care system. In addition stu- 
. dents submit efvaluations ^rom their supervisors. . 

.♦ --^ » ■ 

. At^-prosent, the only monitoring mechanisms are the student conferences and 
the supervisor's report. There are plans to add a seminar. component to the course. 
The course is offered on a pass/fail basis. The student's grade is based on: (1) 
fulfilling the contract, (2) the written product, and (3) performance at the site. 
The instructor >/ould like to have a standardi=4ed supervisor evaluation form to 
ensure tl^e same level of detail and specific behaviors are reported on for each 
student. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONu 

TitloS Principled of Historic Preservation ^ ^ . 

Dopartm^nti Historic Preservation COtltQCtS Fowler 

Department of Historic 
Credit! 3 semester units ^ Preservation 

X , ^ ^ University of 'Nevada 

BnrolllTieht: S 'students Reno, NV 89557 

Studont LOVGI* undergraduate juniors and seniors; graduate 

SchodulO! ^^^^^^ meetings per week; 5-10 hours *per week in the field ' ^ 

PurpOSG* Students learn the principles and procedures of historic preserva- 
tion, including how to go about placing buildings on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



This course began one year ago when a chair was endowed for the program. The 
instructor selects the campus or community sites according to their potential for 
being placed on the National Register. Contact is made with the State Historic 
Preservation Office as a resource for students. The course instructor needs to 
have some legal, architectural and photography skills. Teaching thijs course does 
not require more of the instructor's time than his other courses. A second experi- 
ential "practicum** course is currently being developed. 



RESULTS 



In addition to successfully placing a campus building on the National Register, 
the class participated in the formation of a new historic preservation society in 
that area, the Washoe Heritage Council. The instructor reports that 25% of last 
year's class (3 of 12) have decided to pursue ^the field of historic preservation as 
a career. 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROC|SS 

t 

• PrepOrOtiOn: This is an elective course open to upper division and graduate stu- 



^^"^s. I-t is an introduction to the concepts and techniques of' 
historic preservation, , . ' . 



AcfiyitieS: The field- component of the course involves: (1) researching the archi- 

h^c^X.v f'!^'^^^.^^'"''^ of a particular building, (2) researching the functional 
history of the buildiitg, and (3) filling out state and Federal forms required to 
- "f" buildings on the register. The field research includes documenting 

the bOildings by .photographing them arid making drawings or blueprints. - 

\ Vl^ students choose the building or buidings they want to work on and work 
individually and as a group to produce a proposal that nominates each, .building 
for inclusion on the National Register. The student's periodically make presen- 
' ' ""^^^^ regarding their particular aspect "bf the research or report. 

The students' names are placed on this nomination, which is submitted to thfe State 
Historic Preservation Office in Carson City..- If approved, it is sent to Watklng- 
tonifD.C. where a final decision is made.- Last year's class was successful 
pla.cing a campus building on the National Register. 

This year the class is attempting to put six campus buildings on the National 
Register of historical places. Future classes will work with other buildings in 
the area. The instructor estimates that apprbximately 125 hours- per student are 
Xec^uired to work on one building. Thi^ course is a useful orientation to the 
\ "eld. of historic preservation as a possible career opportunity. The class at- 
tended the Statewide Historic Preservation Conference, and the State Historic Pre- 
servation Officer visits the class at the beginning of the semester". 

Students! progress is monitored in the class seminars, through presentations 

■ "^^"^ °^ ^^^^^ 8"des are based on the proposal 

-submitted (60%) and on the two tests (40%). 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

'Title: Applied Historical Pr ograms (Part*I); * — 

History Internship (Part il) , ' * 

Department: History ^ . CohtdCf: S. Lyman Tyler 

. . . American West Center 

Credits -3 quarter units for each ^ the two courses 1023 Annex 

University -of Utah 

Enrollment: 6-20 students, Salt Lake City^ UT 84112 

^ Student Level: 

Graduate'; undergraduate juniors and 

seniors with permission « 
.Schedule: Part I: 2 seminars per week; 7 class periods for visiting community sites. 
Part II: 6-8 hours per week at the placement sites 

Purpose* ^j^g course helps students gain a broad overview of the dif ferent^histori*- 
cal agencies in the Salt Lake City area as well as become familiaf with' 
the roles and activities of one particular agency. It is an orientation to the non~teach~ 
' ing career possibilties for history majors. . . * 

r 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The two courses began in 1973 and have been taught by the same instructor since that 
time. The only change has been to add new agencies, providing additional placements for 
students. Since there is a limited number of historical agencies in the area, the program , 
will remain at its present size. The instructor limits the number of interns at an agency 
so that each student can have a variety of experiences. None of the internships are paid 
positions. 

The instructor recruits the resource sites. There are two criteria for seloction: 
(1) the agency must act as a repository for artifacts of historical value, and (2) the 
agency must provide adequate supervision for student interns. Sometimes there is a 
problem with large institutions in that they have many activities and view tb'B internship 
as just one more time-consuming activity with limited "payoffs. 

' ' ■ * " ■' ^•^-^ 

The instructor for these courses should have not only a good working kijowledge of 
the different historical agencies in the area, but also be committed to the view that 
working at these sites is of great value to students. This instructor is a practitioner/ 
historian and is currently the Director of the American l^est Center at the university* 



RESULTS 



History students gain some solid career preparation. They learn that there are non- 
teaching jobs available, and if they do pursue teaching or research as a career, they 
know how the different historical agencies function and are able to efficiently seek out 
materials. Those who complete the internship learn not only about the structure of the 
agencies, but also about working with other historians in the field. " — " 

' The best evidence of effectiveness for the course is the type of job placements 
students achieve in a very competitive field. Some are hired by the agencies where they 
completed their internship and others get jobs at similar agencies outside the ijtate. 

The instructor reports that the course he^Lps him keep in touch with local agencies 
and with a variety of interesting topics in the field. It also helps him develop an 
appreciation for certain areas such as historic preservation, which are less well-known 
^ him. He finds the course to be a satisfying experience due to the 1iigh caliber of 
CDir^dents who participate. 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



^reparation: sometimes students inquire abouj: the course prior to enroUine in 
• ohnv>«p advance. For the internshif,, students 

. 2:rninrobjf:Uv^:f - ^^^^^ ^Pecific 



Activities. The two courses are presented here as one course, not only because 
f..^ ■ K '°° students take both, but also because the two parts could, in 
A 1.* ^" ^ university on a semester schedule. The first part 

mL^s ot"li%\°d trlns^^ '^r' '"'"'""^ ^^"'^^"^^ ^° different ag^LJes by 
means of .field trips, seminars, and readings. In visiting sites, the students 

. become acquainted- with ^ variety of historical agencies and have thfJ-portS^Uy 
to explore certain aspects" of the organizations without actually working there 
The seminar -discussions include an introduction to all the important locaJ hC: 
fr^m dlf??'"'^'' students to the national agencies. Guest speakers' 

from different agencies sometimes discuss their organizations with the class. 

All this is preparation for their internship placement. requirea. 

ti^^itSs'at selotpr^r"' ^^°^y Internship, students participate in the ac- 
■ StuJpi^^i 5 selected sites under supervision of a professional staff membef. 
iTcMtl . if ^"'^^ preparing museum displays, adding materials to the 
archives, and working as librarians. The instructor meets with the student in 
conference as often as needed and receives telephone reports from the agency 
to'^rS°r • "i^h the internship placement, students are'required 

to write a paper on what they have learned. Sometimes students fulfill this re- 
"M historical paper. A AS-pa^e bibliography entJued 

b?MW-\\'°L'^" ''"J^ °' APP^^'^'^ i« P"yided to tSe studen'ts T^lis 

JuJ to^hfL . ^ "J'^ir* journals, and manuscripts that will be help' 

, tui to the students* research efforts* * ^ 

student's grade is based on the two papers and t,n 
. his or her participation in the seminar. For the internship, the graL is based 

on the paper and on the student's performance at the site, ^he siL supervisor 
. is requested to discuss the student's performance with the student. SelSsi^es 
ies a°rch^v-er"/"'"'^ historical societies, historical and genealogical librar 
ies, archives and records management programs, historical preservation aid res- 
toration programs, museums, and oral history projects. ^servacion aid res ^ 
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Titio: Historiography and Historical Analysis 

Department: History * ' £ontaCt:^ Hoffman , 

» ^ * History Department ^ 

i^f0||{f2 3 semester units ■ . San Francisco State 

University 

Students! students; undergrad^iate Juniors and seniors 1600 Holloway Avenu^ 

^ * ^o*" San Francisco, CA 94132 

- ^ The course is required for history majors. Its purpose is to familiarize stu- 
dents with the techniques of writing and evaluating history. The course is divided 
into three parts: (1) The tools of writing and research: how to gather and evaluate 
historical materials; (2) The varieties of history and of historical explanations: 
what skills are needed and what places are available"*^ research; and (3) Practicum: 
completing a historical project. There are assigned readings and discussion topics 
for the first two parts. The final' tfour class sessions focus on the practicum — the 

, problems of research ard writing students encountered in their individual projects. 
Students choose the topic for their ^goject, but all 'projects focus on the same his- 
torical event (e.g., the ConstitutiptialCcotivention of 1787). This allows the class 
^ to work as a whole to understand the sch^l^rly controversy surrounding the everit^ and 
. to try to solve at least part^ojf the historical mystery involved. In addition to the 
final paper, students are required to put together a bibiliography on any aspect of 
ihe historical went, to analyze a primary source relating.to the given period, and 

- to criticize a scholarly secondary source. Students are evaluated on the basis of 
both oral and written work. The instructor feels this course builds good analytical 
thinking skills and good communication skills that contribute to students' future 
employment . ' 
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Title: 

History of CalTfornia Business . * 

.Department:'^istpry Contact: ^Marshall Foieti* • 

CrAjilii* «; - ' ^ . ' Field Studies Proeram 

i.reaif. 5 quarter units f6^ two consecutive quarters 2536 Channing Way 

Students: lO students; undergraduate' juniors and seniors ' tlZll^cf 1^72?"'^ 

back-Sunn^ff irl" TT' ^g"^'^' ^° P^^-^^e students with both an academic • 

Sfr- 1, ? Knowledge of California business history. It is .also in- 

tlltl\ help students develop basic historical research skills. Students attend a 
three-hour weekly seminar in which, they discuss assigned readings and share field el- 

■ i'nvo'erjitwL^wr'"''' '° "-1^ as v^luntee?rin agencies 

involved with the business community. A list of agencies is made available to stu- 
dents, and placements are made during the first two weeks of the course! Weekly Lid 

o ' ^in"fo™a1^on"■-'^^''"''"'' '° ^"^^^^^ ^"^^^^ ^^^"^^ °^ ^^—^ In tits 
Phi^al sJnJ^ JitroHnLnT'v "'^ '^"'^^"Ss and through, the historiogre- 

phical skills introduced in the seminar. A sample field assignment is to preoare a 

Se a i te' n^inut?' 1 °" a. particular agency is. iLteS! 'students • 

ZiLl -"i""te seminar presentation based on their individual research; this 

tiat^u.. -fK °" also complete a research paper 

- that uses the information- and skills introduced in the readings and seminars and 
■ nfrM -i^'M JJ^Jr^'^P^i^n^s. students are graded on the basis of their seminar 
• neld S^i°": assignments, final paper, and responsible performa^J: in theJr 

■ Se^ APPENDIX A for syllabus. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

TitlOS Magazine Production 

Department: Journalism ContOCtr Johnson 

• . ^ JcAirnalism Department 

Credit: 3 semesteV-uitits . ^ San Francisco State 

c ' . University 

Enrollment: 15-23 students* I6OO HolIoway Avenue 

San Francisco, CA 94132 

Student Level: undergraduate juniors and seniors - 

Schedule: 3 class meetings per week;' individual field assignments 

PiirnACA* course provided students with knowledge of the history and opera- 

rUrpOSe* tions of the magazine industry as well as extensive practical experi- 
ence in severaX aspects of magazine proc|jiiction, including research, writing', 
design, typesetting, .production, and distribution. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The course began about 15 years ago in order to give students experiences 
in all aspects of magazine production* It is now organized to have students 
work only in their areas of interest or eJcperience. 

Thfe instructor should have some experience in the field of magazine production 
in order to be familiar with the realities of meeting deadlines and to, help 'students 
plan realistically. Re does arrange for guest speakers from the conpunity. Flexi- 
bility is required both in attitude and In scheduling. The course is more work for 
the instructor (e.g., productxon requires some evening and weekend time). 

The print costs for the magazine are a big problem in th3 course. Advertising 
in the magazine, so far, pays about a quarter of the costs. The remainder comes 
from the department's overall. publication budget, generated fiy advertising reve- . 
nues from two newspapers. 



RESULTS 

Students gain skills that are useful in getting jobs in publishing not only in 
terms of techniques, but also in terms of working with others, in meeting deadlines, 
and in maintaining a disciplined and precision oriented quality in their work. 

The instructor has enjoyed the opportunity to work closely with students 
.toward a well-defined goal — the production of the magazine. He has also learned 
how to 'set type and increased his knowledge of the printing process. 
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JOURNALISM 



TEACHiNG/LEARNING PROCESS 



Preporation: students m the course have already had one semester of , product ion- 
- r oriented journalism courses • They are encouraged to take the course 

tor two semesters. 



Activities: 



The ^students and instructor work as a team to publish two issues of 
. the magazine Prism each semester. The student roles in the "magazine 
production process are determined by their interests and expertise. Not everyone 

• ^ ..f^f ? • ^^^^^^ °^ production. There are some grbup assignments and 
sqme individual assignments, all of which have clearly specified deadline dates 
that must be met. j • • c 

/ . > .'. 

The first week of class is spent in an introduction to the process and in 
staff organization. Everyone in the class purchases a production tool kit and 
completej reading assignments in the required terft, The Graphics of Communicatio n 
(Turnbull and Baird). The topics for class discussion include research, typogra- 
phy, copy fitting, photo editing, sizing, printing technology, layout, and paste- 
up» Jn-class exercises are used to familiarize s.tudents with production tools. 

• All students construct a page- "mechanical," which Includes photo cropping and 
sizing, paste-up of copy, page design, lay down "rules," and pasting-up headline. 
Guest speakers are invited to speak on such topics as Starting a Magazine, Adver- 
J:ising and Promotion, Magazine Marketing, Paper and Ink. 

The production tasks, which, require most students' direct involvement, some- 
times take place concurrently with the theoretical discussions. They include the 
process of developing "query letters," which are intended to interest a magazine 
editor in a certain topic and which take less time td dev^op than a complete ar- 
. rS°P \ ^T""^ "'l^i^s one day of library, research on the • 

^ designated theme, a half day to follow up on library sources, and another half • 
day to write the letter. On the basis of these queries, stories are assigned to 
the student -by the instructor who is performing as senior editor. Photo assign- ' 
ments ar? also made with a due date assigned for contact sheets. Stories are re- 
written and edited and typesetting begins five weeks from the start of the semes-' 
first issue of the magazine is ready T^r distribution three weeks later. 
The students critique the issue in class aud then" begin production on the second 
-issue, which takes six weeks to distribution.. 

The instructor monitors all aspects of the production, meeting with the stu- 
dents three times a week. The first issue is especially difficult because few of 
the students have had any experience with the production/paste-up process. 

The students' grades are based on their ability to meet deadlines; quizzes: 
in-class exercises on production techniques;' editorial contributions (story ideas. 
q.aality of manuscript, manuscript preparation, design and photo contributions and 
quality of submissions); and production contributions (devotion to the task, will- 
ingness to work, assistance to and cooperation with other staff members).- The 
students are evaluated, both at midterm ar'd at the end of the semester. The. evalu- 
ations, which include both the instructor's .and the managing editor's comments, 
are shared with the, student irt the foim of written critiques. 
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:§OURNAtl$M 



o COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Title: Journalism. Internship • , ' , - . • " . 

Depiortment: Journalism . ContOCt! LaRue^Gilleland 

• . . * Department of Journalism 

CrOdlT! 3 semester units University of Nevada * . 

... ^ * ,Reno,' NV 89557 

Enrollment: ' 8-20 students 

Student Level: Undergraduate juniors and seniors 

Schedule: Monthly seminars; minimum of 120 hours per semester at field 
placement 

PurpOS6o ^.^^ internship offers students the opportunity' to apply what they have 
learned during their college career, to orient themselves to their fu- 
ture profession, and to gain on-the-job experience. * ^ ^ 



IMPLEMENTATION 



The course was started in the early 1930' s in order to give students some job 
experience -before graduation. The present instructor has taught the course for 
five years. He recommends that the instructor of thfs course have several years of 
eitperience in the print medium.*** This' course requires less of his time than his 
other courses; his greatest problem is in not having enough interns to meet the 
demand from the. agencies. 

V m 

The instructor has a list of 50 sites. It is# not diffi9ult to obtain sites — 
the requests for students exceed the number of students available. The sites must 
first of all be associated with the news medium. They must also be places where 
the students could, possibly work after graduation, and they must offer the super- 
vision of a professional journalist. ' . - ^ , - 



RESULTS 



The internship experience gives students the opportunity to apply the cogni- 
tive skills they have acquired in the classroom. For some it tends to confirm 
their interest in a journalism career; others decide not to pursue this career. 
About eight percent of the interns end up working at the agency where they were 
an intern. Most of the others get positions in related areas with different em- 
ployers. ' . . 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



PrOparaf ion: '^^ instructor assists- students in selecting sites that correspond * 
not only to their Intei^est, but also to their strengths and weak- 
nesses. The student Is responsible for arranging the working hours at the site. 
The instructor gives the students a sheet of "Guidelines" outlining 'their respon- 
.sbilities for the internship. 



Activities. The course is required for journalism majors and culminates the under- 
graduates 's journalism program. Students are placed as interns in 
•agencies specializing in* newspaper work, radio or television' news , advertising, 
or public relations.. At the site, students are treated as apprentices. News- 
paper students, fpr example are beginning reporters— gathering news and writing 
report&. . The instructor maintains contact with the site supervisors by telephone 
and occasionally by visits. 

Students are required to keep a diary of their internship experiences. This 
diary contains a daily summary of activities and copies of stories written or pub- 
lished at the agency. The instructor reads the diaries at mid-semester and at 
the end of the semester. «> 

• • Students also submit two papers. One is a research paper- summarizing the 
'latest developments in the field. The second is an overall assessment of their 
internship experience. , \ ' • 

• > . ' ' ' ■ 

■ The monthly seminar has two purposes—to discus* p.robJLems and successes of 
-nternships and to prepare for getting a job in the journall,sm field. In the 
first seminar, the available sites are discussed and the .Iris tructoi; presents some 
criteria for evaluating them. :The next three seminars are' spent in informal 
discussions of the field experiences and in practice and aiscussion of resume' 
. writing, job applications, and job interviewing. ' - 

■ Tlie student's grade is based pn the 'papers (15%) and on the\performance at 
the site (85/i). The s^te supervisor, or "professional cooperator," is asked to 
submit 'a written progress report on the student at mid-semester , and a final re- ' 
port including a recommendation for a grade at the end of the semester. 



See APPENDIX B for student evaluation" form. 
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PHILOSOPHY 



Title: Philosophical Issues of Work 
Department: Philosophy 
Credit: A semester units - 



Contact:' David E. Soles. 

Philosophy Department 
Wichita State University^ 
Wichita, KS . 67208 

StllddntS* 20-25 students; undergraduate juniors and seniors 



The objectives of the course are: (1) to become familiar with the main, issues 
and problems considered in a philosophy of work; (2) to critically examine responses 
to th^se issues; and '3) to formulate individual ref^ponses to these issues, drawing 
upon theoretical' investigations and practical work experience. The student* s fi-eld 
^work corresponds to his or her career aim and is arranged prior to the begfnring of . . 
the semester. The class meets for a group seminar once a week for two hours* Stu-^ 
.dents are expected to have read the assigned material and to be prepared to discu§s 
the issues under consideration.^ Topics for discussion include affirmative action 
policies, the moral issues of mandatory retirement and the philosophical- justirica- 
tion of government or unioji control of the workplace. Students work In a supervised 
field placement for a minimum of fifteen hours a week, where tjjey are visited at least 
three times by either the instructor or a teaching assistant^ Also^ each student is* 
scheduled to hav^ four office conferences with the instructor or the teaching assist- 
ant. The purpose of tfiese individual sessions and on-%ite visits is to help the 
stkident integrate the philosophical considerations of work with his^or her practi- 
cal work experience. Students are required to submit three papers during the semes- 
ter. 'Topics are chosen from a list provided by the instructor and each student de- 
velops a systematic, coherent response to a work issue drawing upon both theoretical 
and practical considerations. ^ 
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ij;, Philosophy Internship 



(irtment: 



Philosophy 



ContcctH 



:$tUiCl«htS: .G^raduate level 



Louis I. Katzner 
Philosophy Department 
Bowling Green State 

University 
Bowling Green, OH A3A03 



■ -tion ^^^^n^nor T ''"f""- ^" philosophy is in its fourth year of opera- 

■fSwil^ In^ZSr' '''' ""'^"''^ °^ ^PP^'^*^ philosophy graduate students in 

■a iari ty of a ei^ incL^H?" " ''"'^^"'^ "^^'^ ""P^"^'^ internships in 

-LrJ^M^n i'^^l^ding counseling, grant proposal analysis, law, mental re- 

,:|ardaU.oii,_pJiilospphy_fpr children, public relations, and environiient. ' 

ind Jl'llfw °f '° demonstrate that philosophers can use their theory 

.a.nd= inteHe\:tual skills in. community service. According to the instructor "in most 
^SirL ^'f have enabled, graduates to obtain employment tha "omaliy iou!d 

■^Sras .^rovldine" P^^^°-Pby majors." One student described his internship experi- 
-V,-' • -//^f""" the application of the skills, acquired in mf 

ll^^^^^/^i critical analysis, the assessment of epistemological- def-icLn- 

liiol T * '''' '^'"'^ "'""^'y ^"'^ ^PP^y concept! to actual situ- 

1i IdHcv foSnir 'JJ^"' °' ""'^'"^^ °^ bureaucracy and.-its methods 

■^hf'J> The experience also provided me with an acquaintance with the 

^n^W arCro^'Iro?^^ """'^ ^^"^^^ the internship ojelle up . 

new areas. of professional interests as well as providing future opportunities for work." 

Vthe h^^5^"?n'■^?^^^"'^"f ^P ""'^^^'^ specific projects which are quite often - 

4lLlfLu^!; :^- working, as a caseworker counseling the famJ- 
if!L:iV ^ ^ °% ^P!"^!"' ^-^^°P^^ an operational definition 



^uSfu? f''' J''''''- ""'^^'^^'^ interit'that his w"i "ould 

usetul tool for the community as well as. those in academe." . 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

TitlOt Public Service Internship 

^Depdrtment: PoUtical science Contact: R^y^o^d Pomerleau 

Department of Political 
Croditr 3 semester units for internship; 1 semester unit* Science 

for articulation seminar San Francisco State 

Enrollment: 12-15 students university 

1600 Holloway Avenue 

Student Level: undergraduate seniors, graduate San Francisco, CA 94132 

Schedule: "weekly articulation seminars; 12-15 hours^ per week at ^ ^. 

field placement • - * ' . 

Purpose: course provides .the student-intern with a learning experience offer- 

ing exposure to and an understanding of the environment and the tasks and 
functions~~of ' particular public service agencies. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



The instructor has taught the course for fourteen years. He feels that in 
ord^r to teach a course '^ike this, one needs not only to be conversant with the 
iifcMature, language and concepts of .public administration, but alsD to have a 
• working knowledge of public agency operation, and preferably to have worked in 
one as an employee or as a consultant. Some additional faculty time is required 
at the beginning of the semester to counsel and place students, but the instruc- 
-tor does not have as much class preparation time as he would have for a lecture 
format. 

Host sites are recruited .by the instructor, by th^ student, or by both working 
together. The number of sites is constantly expanding in order to meet a variety 
of student interests. A successful off-campus placement requires a clear desi^na- 
- tion of who the site supervisor is, what specific project the student will work on, 
where the student will be working, and how he or she will be oriented to the agency 
business. This and other information is put in writing by the agency and kept in 
the student's file by the instructor. " - ^ 



RESULTS 

The instructor cites the following benefits of the course: **the opportunity 
(for students] to receive professional appraisal, the 'intangible benefits of 
contact* between the intern and the experienced administrator, the introduction 
to career opji&jtunities and, possibly, a competitive ^dge with the "host agency 
for futur^ *tecommendation or immediate employment, as well as the opportunity to 
examine the extent to which interests, skills, and temperament are compatible a 
with certain contemplated, careers." 

The instructor finds that teaching this kind of course offers him an oppor- 
tunity for a different, almost a peer-type, relationship with his students as 
Q he guides, counsels and facilitates their learning. ^ 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Pt'epOrOtion: ^""ding enrollment, the instructor and each prospective intern dis- ' 
^^ n . ""T^ ""^^ student's personal interests, career objectives auaUfica! 

torrcoursff '""^1^'".''"^- ^ -P"^^'^ ^° have co.p eted an in rod^c- 

dent 211 ? Public administration. The instructor is then aJle to help tJe stu- 

pla eLl anS pr^iec^J'^pfHr? ^'"5'^ ^^^"^'"^ ^^"'^"^'^ °- preferred 
suitSlfn^ri^pn^ f^P^^ With- well-defined interests find a 

i the Sctor. °' ■^-P-^'I'ilitias and hours i/sa^t ' 



Aetivttles: S^^^^""""^""'"- Acoursa m tems of five broad aranas of 

learning: (l; The arena of fine host acpnrv O'i ti^o ^.u 
.• • ation seminar , where individua^l^shlTi^S 

Z VTT °" "«^^"h^J*^-rjects is reviewed, reading materials are a^alyzeS 
r tlty^ lt"^^^^^^ l^n-ledge gained in the seminar 

: Sid^lt~ac1 ^S?£fS^s=^ 

■ "^iTnZlt tl ^»^^Pj-<^e.ent experience; and (5)'The areL of LS^^l iS rnin' 
S SJcJ^"'" -^^^ P ractitioner:"u"ts^ e 

cies '^aris llTlltT ^^'^^^"^^"'^^ 8°"^ of Supervisors' offices, consumer agen- 
cies, Parks and Recreation Department, District Attorney's Office U S Offict of 
Per.^sonneI Management, and Department of Health and Human Sciences! ■ 

reoorta '^Moh'^ i°i ^*^^^i"^""«hlp students are required to prepare and present two 
reports, which allow them to organize and articulate the results of their intern- 

tain'ln^'r ^h"-. '""^ J"""^"'' i« a research pro jec per- 

± . students' particular operational function at the agency^ may 

"aSn'cv^s f Js':^ ' ""^"l accomplishments, detailed observations LufJhe ^ 

lines'^for eaci°ol Jh'f"*' °" " " ^"^^^^^^ °^ ^ ^^^^ event. Guide- 

. lines for each of these two reports are given to t?ie students. 



Evalua tion is on a credit/non-credit basis. The final grade is based on thl 
site-supervisors evaluation, the student's journal and antlySf paier and on Ms 
•■ II 5" Pf in. the articulation seminar. ' The . Ste^^supef^g^; is « Wa 

student intern evaluation form, which provides for assessment o^^he stbdenJ's 
. work performance, dependability, initiative, cooperation, resourcefulness and 
demonstrated potential toward his or her intended career in pu!uc service ?2e 
supervisor is asked to share this evaluation with the studen?! 

^ .See APPENDIX B for application and student evaluation forms. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

TitloS "Congressional Internship 

Department: pouticai science Contact: ^^^^^^ 

. - - Political Science 

Cri^dit: 6 semester units ♦ Department 

University of Nevada 

Enrollment: 4 students^ Reno, NV 89557 

Student-Level ^^d^-^S^aduate juniors and seniors 
Schedule: Full-time placement in a U.S. Senator's office 

Purpose: ^j^^ course is designed to increase students' understanding cf how Congress 
works and to provide a good background- for career decision 'making in law 
and government. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



The course was started in 1966 as a "means of giving students first-hand ex- 
perience with Congressional activities. There have been some changes in the course 
since that time. The students used to receive a letter grade for the course; the 
course requirements at one time included book reports every two weeks and a major 
research Report at the end of the semester. The interns were also required to take 
a course at a Washington, D.C. university during their internship. The course struc- 
ture has changed its emphasis from a more academic approach to an experiential one 
ii terms of focusing on the students' activities at the site rather than on. their 
literature review and research. 

_There is only one resource for the course, the offices of the two U.S. Sena- 
tors from Nevada. The Political Science Department maintains contact with the staff 
of pach office. ^ - 

The instructor receives ^no 'teaching credit for supervising this internship 
course. The living expenses 'pf the students are paid. However, their travel ex- 
penses are not covered. 

There is some interest in e?cpanding the program by developing a State Legis- 
lative* Internship course, which would offer students a part-time placement with- 
out pay. v.. / ■ 



) 



RESULTS 



A high proportion of the student interns go to law school, and this course is 
a definite asset to their application. The experience increas.es the students' under- 
standing ^aljiow the congressional system works and helps in their career decision 
making. 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Pl!0pQratiOn: ^PP^y admission to this course, students submit a written 

statement of why they want to participate, together with three ref- 
erences. A high grade point average and nine previous credits of political sci- 
ence are also required. Students indicate which senator they would like to work 
with and the department faculty submits the names of three students to each sena- 
tor. The senator and/or the staff make the final choice. The students are pre- 
pared for the experience by completing assigned readings on how the Congress works. 
The instructor meets with the interns to brief them on their internship roles. 



. ' Activities:. ^Under the supervision of a senatorial staff member the students do re- 
;i ' search cWork on constituency problems and sit in on committee meetings. 

The cbnctituency problems vary, but include such problems as Social Security, 
Veterans Administration, or the Bureau of Land Management. From time to time 
interns are also called upon to fill in for regular staff members on leave. At 
: the eftd^of- the semester they submit a paper summarizing the entire field expe^-ience. 

? These students are highly qualified and highly motivated. .They are not 

closely monitored by the university faculty. However, the instructor does re- 
- ceiye bi-weekly reports as well as informal ve.rbal reports from the supervisors 

' to the nature of the students' work and the level of their involvement. 

; The students are graded on a pass/fail basis and everyone passes. The ba- 

\ * sis for the evaluation is the site supervisors' informal reports and the stu- 

; dents' papers summarizing their activities as an intern. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 



.Municipal Internship 



William Lunch 



Title: 

Department: Government Contact: 

^ • jjA^ Department of Government 

wOQIt« 4 semester units . University of San 

Bmp#%IImam4« Francisco 

Cnroiimom. e-lO students San Francisco, CA. 94117 

Studdnt LGVGI: undergraduate juniors and seniors 

SchodulGS Weekly seminar; 12-15 hours per week at field placement 

Purpose: 

■ The course enables students to test, in "real" situations, the theories 

presented in class' or i^ readings. Specific objectives of the course are 
stated as questions that students investigate during their internships (e.g., the 
impact of the Federal Government oi> the city and districrWs, non-district elections 
of city supervisors). ^ 

IMPCEMENTATION V 

, To start a course like this one, a teacher needs to know the politics of the 
^community and* wh^'t resources are available* He or she could then prepare the course 
materials and identify possibW-placements for students, Tlie instructor selects 
the sites. Hbwever, a student may suggest an internship placement, which is sub- 
ject to the approval of the "instructor • Teacher skills required include the abil^ 
ity to run the type of seminar that is needed and set up and monitor placements. 

Successful implementation of the course will depend'^'on ensuring that commit- 
ments between students and community res.ource people are being kept, since the 
continuance of the course is dependent on the willingness of the field sites to 
participate. To keep colleague.s from contesting the value of the course, do not ^ • 

isolate the course from the rest of the program or department and keep academic 
content as an important part of the seminar. 

The instructor also cites some problems associated with this type of course. 
If the site supervisor does not offer "meaningful work,'* students can feel under- 
utilized and unchallenged. The students' lack of familiarity with the organiza- 
tions can sometimes cause problems that need to be resolved early in the placement. 
Finally, more teacher time is required than in regular courses. 



RESULTS 

The instructor feels the field experience is extremely important for students 
since it gives them the opportunity to test theory with practice. He also feels 
that the course has been valuable in promoting "friendly relations" between the 
university and local government agencies. 
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.POtlTICAt SCIENCE / LAW 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



^Preparation: students are prepared for the internship experience in a seminar 
■"^^ meeting that focuses on the role and responsibilities of both 
stude~nts and supervisors. 

ActlVftlOS: The instructor sets the. course objectives, which vary from time to 
time depending on political plj^enoraena . Course activities include 
an internship at a local government agency, such as city hall, the district at- 
torney's office, the police department, or congressional^of f ices." The major re- 
sponsibilities of the student intern, the supervisor and thel.hsfrcuctor are out- 
lined in a "memorandum of understanding" regarding the proposed plac"ement-,^The 
student spends 1?.-15 hours a week under direct supervision. The student is re-^.....^ 
sponsible not* only to "undertake all reasonable assignments" at the site, but also 
.to provide feedback to both the supervisor and the instructor about the internship 
experience. 

The weekly seminar provides students the opportunity to share experiences 
they have had as an intern and to relate these experiences to theory in public < 
administration. There is one required text for the course. City Polit ics by 
Edward Banfield and James W. Wilson. Some additional readings are also assigned. 
Students are required to write three sliort papers i;i response to questions posed 
. by the instructor. These in-class exercises are the basis for seminar discussion. 
A sample question is: 

The progression of mayors in recent San Francisco history shows the> 
decreasing influence of labor and the rise of public officials with 
a "public regarding" perspective, as defined by Banfield and Wiispn* 
Do you agree or disagree with this interpretation? Why? 

• 

Students also" submit a final paper at the end of the semester. The topic f or - 
this paper is given by the instructor.- The following is a sample final paper topic: 

The Almanac of American Politics sees San Francisco politics in tur- 
moil, as highly uncertain. Taking the recent election and the things 
you have leaned while at City Hall into -account , make a projection of 
the direction of San Francisco politics and government, for the decade 
of the eighties. Include evidence from the recent past and analysis, 
such as that included in Banfield and .Wilson in your paper. 

The instructor monitors the student's internship to determine its appropriate- 
ness and to identify any problems the student might be having. This monitoring 
takes place in the seminar or in individual student conferences at the student's 
request. At midterm the instructor sends the supervisor a request for an interim 
evaluation of the student's performance. The instructor encourages the students 
to report any problems at the placement early so any misunderstanding can be cleared 
up. If necessary, however, a placement can be changed. The instructor evaluates ' 
the student's products and assfgns a grade based on papers and seminar participa- 
tion (60Z) and site supervisor's evaluation (40^). 

■ '* ^ See APPENDIX B for student evaluation forms. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Title: practical Politics . . " ' 

DopartmOnt: political Sclencev Contact: Dawson 

■ Political Science Dept. 

Crodit: a semester units San Francisco 'State 

University 

Enrollment: is students I6OO Holloway Avenue 

San Francisco, CA 9A132 

Studont LOVOI: undergraduate juniors and seniors 

Schedule: 2 seminar meetings a week; 5-10 hours per week in the field 

Purpose* ^j^g course provides students with the opportunity to gain political 
experience by working with either a pressure group or an electoral 

campaign. 

lAAPtEAAENTAnON 



this instructor and 3 others began the course in response- to student interest 
in the politl^cal .^it^uation. The course is always offered at the time of an election, since 
many of the placement^^are^at campaign headquarters; 

The instructor does not r^ulre^^that the placement sites involve the students in special 
learning activities. Instead, she gives the ^sj:udents a series of assignments which requires 
them to participate in and/or make inquiries regardlng^,pecif ic activities, such as use of 
the media, fund-raising, candidate scheduling, etc. She ^elieves^it is unrealistic during 
a busy campaign to ask someone on the site to assume teaching responsibilities. She encour- 
ages her students to accept any assignment, and keep alert for opportunities to participate 
in as wide a range of, activities as possible, but never to suggest to the site supervisor^^ - 
that he or she must be given a particular opportunity "for the course." 

It does take time to set up the contacts in the field, and the instructor feels it is 
helpful to have some experience working with campaigns, and some sympathy for their needs. 
She also feels the instructor should have a commitment to political participation beyond 
his or her own partisanship. 

RESULTS ^ 

Aa a result of taking this course, students learn how campaigns are run, how pressure 
groups work, and obsejrve the voting behavior of political constituencies. They learn about 
active citizenship, about what it takes to be a candidate, and about potential jobs in the 
political arena. One student wrote in her journal: 

**I have never been involved in any way in politics, and, for the first time, 
I've gotten a taste of what it's all about. I suppose I was afraid to even 
volunteer for fear it would show how little I knew, until I was forced to da 
so at the beginning of the semester. 

•'I'm no longer afraid to ask questions even if they seem very stupid, or to 

get\involved. In fact, I find political work very exciting and rewarding. 1 

know I can gain knowledge by reading and intend to continue doing so, but 

..getting in and actually working, is the greatest learning experience I could 

" O / Kave had'.. I know I have gotten nore out of the last Sleeks than I usually 

1" ERIC of ^ whole semester." J-lo - 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



PrOpGrOtlOn: The course is an elective and is open to all levels of students* 

The only prerequisite for taking the course is an inter-^3t ivi ac-^ 
tive participation in a political campaign or working with a pressure group* Stu- 
dents choose the group or campaign of their choice and submit the name of their 
supervisor at that site to the instructor during the first week of class* I& a 
student has no preference for a particular group, the instructor helps him or her 
make a selection* 



Activities: The course is designed not only to provide credit for a student's ex- . 

P^ri^nce with a political group, but also to help the students relate 
what they are learning in the field to the theory and political strategies they 
read about in this course and in others* Sample placements include political par- 
ty headquarters and pressure groups, such as Citizens Action League, ACLU, Sierra 
Club, Common Cause, and Amnesty International* Reading for the course averages 
77 pages pur week and is assigned from such texts as the following: 

Jeffrey M* Berry, Lobbying for the People (Princeton University Press) 
Xandra Kayden, Campaign Organization (Heath) 
Michael Margojis, Viable Democracy (Penguin) 

In addition, each student selects a book related to his or her work in the 
^ field and writes a book report on it that includes a brief synopsis of the key 
points, a discussion of the book in terra^ of the student's field work, and gen- 
eral evaluation of the book* A second paper, a personal strategy paper, iri also 
required* This paper identifies a political change the student would like to see 
niade, discusses the change in tenn$ of the campaign' he or she is working on, and 
l'^ summarizes the student's responses to working in politics as a way of effecting 

^change* 

Thfi students also keep journals of their experiences and attend a seminar 
twice a reek* These are opportunities for the students to discuss their place- - 
ments and to relate their fieldwork to various theories and to their own develop- 
ing interests* The seminar is structured so that the first hour is spent in dis- 
\^ussion of the reading and the placements, and the second hour is for individual 
I5<mferences with the instructor* The instructor stresses the importance of class 

to the^ students: "It is where I find out what is going on and offer 
what help I carf* It is where you find out and learn from others' experiences* 
And it iSswhere we all go through the reading and see what help it has to offer*" 




For' the se^nar, the instructor asks the students to prepare responses to ex- 
ercises based onN^ir fieldwork activities and impressions* Sample exercises in- 
clude finding out abmit the fund raising activities of your campaign or group, ob- 
serving, the relationsttio between the'group and its national headquarters* 

The student's grade iKbased on: (1) 45% level of activity, as evidenced by 
journal, seminar contributionVand evaluation letter from group headquarters, (2) 
lOZ^book report, (3). 10% midtertyCA') 10% personal strategy paper, (5) 10% final 
exam, and (6) 15% class participatl<^* Class participation is based on response 
to the exercises, reporting of group^activities, being up' to date on the reading 
^ TTnn being able to see and discuss links\between fieldwork and reading* 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Title: Introduction to Poliv.y Analysis 

Deportment: Public Policy ContOCtl Eugene Bardach \^ 

Department of Public 
CrodltS 4' or 5 quarter units for 2 quarters Policy 

-J ' University of California 

Enrollinent: 35-40 students ' Berkeley, CA 9A720 

Student Level: Graduate 

Schedule: First quarter - seminar twice a week; second quarter - 10 hours 
per week at field placement. 

Purpose* two-part course offers students the opportunity first to acquire 

policy analysis skills and then to gain experience in their practical 
^application by working as part of a problem-solving team at a local community " 
agency • 



IMPLEMENTATION 



The twc-quarter course is part of the stnall Public Policy Department's Master 
program.. The course was started in 1973 and is team taught by two instructors, an 
economist and a political scientist. Although students used to engage in che 
field work without any preparation, they were unable to function effectively 
without prior exposure to the methodology of problem, solving^ The current course 
structure helps students develop the skills Involved in policy analysis, such as 
problem solving and political argument, prior to venturing into the field. 

For the second quarter activities, the instructors find placements for the 
students and place them in teams of three at cliff erenn agencies. The agencies are 
glad to have the students' help. The instructors have tried various formats for 
seminars during the second half of the course, but none have worked. Students are 
very interested in their own team's problem and are not interested in what the 
other teams axe wor king on. They do^ however, come together at the end of the 
placement to discuss their projects. ^ - ^ 

The instructors would like to have more contact with the agencies so they can 
get a better idea about the interpersonal skills the students are acquiring through 
the teamwork and their work ^ith agency personnel and clients. The students receive 
some f inancial support and they have access to a university car and to the departmental 
office telephone. 



RESULTS 



In addition to gaining expertise in problem solving and policy analysis, the 
students learn how to work in groups, how to approach a problem and resolve it 
while dealing with different points of view and special interests. Some students 
find difficulty in arguing their points and others find it hard to be flexible and 
to listen. 



The agencies are pleased with the"^rogramj-and_sorae_solicit student teams to 
^ work for them. The instructors feel that while this courseT.s af good experience. 
FRIP students, there is no need to expand the department's field-based courses at 



POLITICAL.SCIENCE/LAW. 



"REACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Preparation: "^^^ preraratlon for the field work is the first- quarter' course on 
the methodology of problem solving. 



Activities: The course is offered in two parts, the first offers the student the 
opooj^tunity to practice his or her Ipolicy-analysis skills on sample 
problems in the classroom setting. There are required .readings in three texts and 
a schedule ot assignments that includes written work and" o;:al presentations. 

Texts: Laurence E. Lynn, Jr., -Designing PuMic Policy: A Casebook 

on the Role of Policy Analysis. (Santa Monica, CA: Goodyear. 
1980). . •■ ' • . 

. Jerome T. Murphy, Getting the Fact's: A Fieldwork Guide for 
Evaluators and Policy Analysts (Sa'nta Monica. CA: Goodyear, 
1980). • •■ V 

Jeffrey l. Pressman and Aaron Wildavsky, Implementation: How 
Great Expectations in Wa^ington are Dashed in Oakland 
(Berkeley: University of C^fornia Press, 1973). 

Students are asked to submit written reports on specific policy questions, such as 
the asbestos problem in public schools, direct popular elections of the president, 
preservatioji of scenic rivers vs. farmers* need for water, legalization of the sale 
of laetrile. Students also review specific public policy decisions and then prepare 
a response to the decision, engaging in a definite reasoning process. Specific 
questions, posed -by the instructor guide them in this effort. 

The second part of the course involves working on policy problems at a commu- 
nity agency. Stude.nts are placed at agencies in groups cZ three and work together 
oa policy problems facing the agency. For example, students placed with the Costal 
Commission researched the process of aquaculture (salmon and oyster culture) in a- 

l^ca^LiL£H._>_studLed_di^^ toward this effort, and recommended to 

the ^Commission that it be subsidized. OtHeT^Trdent--Ceams^orked-aL-th^-Git-y-Mana= 

ger's office or the School Board office where they assisted' in long range ^planning 
efforts. 



Although there is no seminar held concurrently with t,he fieldwork,. the depart- 
ment is small and the instructor meets with the student teams informally. At the 
end of the placement there is a follow-up meeting where the students present their 
projects and have a peer and instructor critique of their problem-solving techniques. 
This review is also an important pdrt of the learning process, since students are 
sometimes not aware of how they have been influenced by their agency's po'int of 
view. The student's grade is based on his or her performance at the field' site and 
on the final product. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Title: Public Advocacy* and the Law 

Ddpartnidnt: interdisciplinary Studies ContOCt: tennis Keating 
t * ■ " "Field Studies Program 

Credit: 5 units per quarter for 2 quarters University of California. 

, . ' 2536 Channing Way 

Enrollment: 15 students Berkeley, CA 94720 

Student Level: "Undergraduate juniors and seniors 

Schedule: Weekly 2 hour seminar; iO-12 hours 
per week at field placement. 

Purpose. course introduces students to the opportunities, limitations, 

and contradictions of the 'legal systen* as an agent of social reform. 



IMPLEMENTATION- 

The course is part of the university's Field .Studies Program and follows the 
course design and implementation procedures of that program.. The instructor has 
taught the' course for three years, b'^t is not teaching it this year. He feels that 
to be successful in teaching the course, the instructor should be knowledgeable 
about the field of law and have experience in law reform. He reports that "this 
course did require more of his time in individualized consultations with students 
than his other courses, and also that he was npt able to spend as much time as he 
would have liked with some of the better studants^ in the course because of. other 
demands on his time. 

The instructor was alerted to^ potential problems- at the placements by^ reading 
the students* journals as well as by their attendance and participation at the 
seminar. 

The instructor mentioned there was sometimes a problem with agency expectations . 
of student involvement during term breaks. They might expect the student to continue 
working or to make up that time later even though the student's schedule had already 
-been^xpjLained to them. ' , . 



RESULTS 



The instructor reports that he g6ts a great deal of satisfaction from teaching 
the course because^of the increased personal cohtact with the students. He feels 
* he has learned about small group work and about the use of journals by trying them 
out in this course. 

The instructor feels the students get a good introduction to community organiza*- 
tion and insight into the field of law. It helps them decide wliether to go on to law 
school or not; most have some students stay on at the placements and others go on to 
t^ke other field study courses. 

* 

^ The agencies have responded very favorably to the course and would like to 
have more~.st;uder/cs. But because of a lack of university support^ for the field 
Q Study approach or for crediting student community service, the program will probably 
ERIC not be expanded. 104 ll 9 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



PreparOtlOn: '^^^^ pre-enroHment interviews with the instructor and the 
placement. The instructor gives background information on the 
placement agencies in the seminar. 



Activities: ■ students spend ;L0-12 hours per week in civil legal aid and communitv 

organization offices where they hav.e direct client responsibilities" as 
well as project responsibilities as assistants to lawyers and other staff.' Stu- 
dfents provide welfare, housing, and consumer information to clients. They also do 
legal counseling and participate in community t)rganizing. Each -student has "a super- 
visor at the site, and the instructor maintains telephone contact with thlit" super- ' 
visor regularly. < ' 

Readings and seminar sessions cover such issues as lew as a profession, the 
character of the American legdl system, dilemmas of social reform, and the effects 
of class, race,*and sex upon legal, development. Discussions about the readings 
include connections to the individual placements. ' The instructor breaks the class 
into small groups to discuss the placements and then reconvenes as a large group 
for more exchange; During the second quarter seminar students present their papers 
to the group and participate, in a legal advocacy exercise. Outside speakers are 
invited to address the class, for- example, lawyers, paralegal personnel and law 
students. Many of the students in this course are 'interested in going to law school. 

Students write about their expectations and impressions of the field placement 
in their journals. -The journals are collected three times during the first quarter. 
At the end of the second quarter, students present the.^j: term papers to the class. 
Topics- investigated by students were consumer protection legislation, housing 
■ . legislation, landlord/ tenant relationships, community organization and the difference 
between "service approach" and Impact legislation. Students also evaluated agencies' 
servic^ by interviewing the recipients of the services or the attorneys involved 
in the services. . 

* ■ ♦ * 

^ Half the' grade for the course is based on the site supervisor's report and the 

otHer half is divided between the paper and the, student's participation in the 
legal advocacy exercise. 
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Title: Preparation fo^ Work in Legal Services 
Department: Social Sciences 
Credit: 5 quarter -units 

Students: 23 students 



Contact: Jody Bruce 

Merrill Field Office 7B 
. Universitfy of California 
1156 High Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 9506A 



The seminar provides students with a basic understanding of "the theoretical and 
practical issues concerning law and legal services, particularly as the legal system 
affects those people whose needs traditionally have not been served by the legal sys- 
tem; It is'a requirement for students planning to do a field study" in the area of 
legal services during the following quarter. The .seminar meets twice a week until 
near the end of the quarter »when students begin working in the field. Then it .meets 
once a week. Semihar topics include welfare law, ppor people and the law, women and 

'minority people and the'law. the .criminal justice system, the courts, and the politics 
of law school'and the legal profession. Representatives* from legal service agencies 
make presentations to the class and students are expected to choose a placement that 
suits their interests and -skills. There are' assigned readings and students are asked 

^ to bring two written questions to each session to facilitate discussion and to ask of 
. the guest speakers. Written assigfiments include a two-page bibliography on a selected 
area of interest, a mid-quarter topic paper of three to five pages, an interview write- 
up based on the student's visit to potential placement sites, and* a final paper or 
presentation. Students are encouraged to work In small groups on this final project. 



'is 



Title* Legislative Process 

department: ^^i^^^^i Science 
Credit: 



Contact: 



3 semester units 



Students: 



18 students; upper division 



Paul Davis 
Political Science 

Department 
■'Truckee "Meadows Community 

College - 
7000 El kancho Drive 
Sparks, NV. 89431 



This is a course for students seriously interested in political science and the 
workings of local government. Applicants must have completed an introductory course 
in political science. They are interviewed by both the instructor and a local gov- 
ernment official. There are four requirements for the course: (1) working 3 hours 
a week i(P a local government office; (2) meeting in a seminar every, two or three 
weeks to discuss the progress of the internship; (3) writing a short paper on attitu- - 
dinal studies; and (4) keeping a journal of the internship experience. The paper as- 
signment is given by the instructor and involves a test of Professor Anthony Dowi>'s 
theory of bureaucratic career orientations. Students are given guidelines for making 
journal entries. The field placements in local government offices have been recruited 
by the instructor. .^,The student's work at the site consists of special projects or re-* 
search as needed bjTthat office.- Sites include the Mayor's Office, City Council of- 
fices and the County Commissioner's office. The supervisor at each placement site 
plans the learning activities with the student, monitors the student* s learning during 
the semester and evalualres. the student's performance. The st' urnt's grade is based 
on this evaluation, the paper, the journal and the participa^iiOi: in the seminar. 



ERIC^^® appendix B for journal guidelines. 
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-Po-l-i-t-ica-l— Int erns hip Pr ogram 
tj:yB!i|)^^ ■■'olitical Science 



Contact: Kathleen Farnan 

^rAcilt*-^ c ^ . r - Department of Political , 

>iiruiT«.^ 5 quarter units for two consecutj.ve quart.ers Science 

StildAnfc* OA J University of California 

20 students; undergraduate juniors and seniors Berkeley, CA- 94720 



The course provides students with the opportunity to work in the real world, to 
gain both experience and contacts, and to \inderstand the ways their academic studies 

, relate (or -do not relate) to J^es and concerns in their political lives. Course 
activities include, 12 to 15 hours per week at an agency, a seminar that meets for 
two- hours every other week, and tutorials scheduled for the alternate week. Readings 
are assigned from both literary and social science sources that deal, with the prob- 
lems of observing and participating, understanding various language systems, using 
roUs .ahd labels', questions of prof essionaiista and political ethics. The list of 
available placements chajtges each quarter, but includes such sites as the Mayor's 
Office,, congressman or senatpr's offices. Municipal Court, Tax Reform Association, 
'f^i??*^? of, t|e Earth, EPA, Neighborhood Legal Assistance Foundation, and California 
Public/Interest Research Group. The tutorial offers students the opportunity to dis- 
cyss their individual research project!s, experiences, or problems at their agencies. 
Students keep journals and write several short papers during the first quarter. At 

.the end of the second quarter they complete projects and make presentations to the 
class. These are usually summations of their research findings. For example, one 
student prepared a legislative, analysis of a bili before the Sta.e legislature. 



The Law in Action 

niCMlt! Political Science 
||^« 3 units per semester 



Contact: 



Studc^ntSr ^^"^^ students; undergraduate juniors and 
^ ' seniors i 



David S. Mann ^ ^ 

Political Science Dept. 
College-jof Charleston 
Charleston, SC 29A01 



The course acquaints students with the theory and application of criminal law. 
It is team taught by a, sociology instructor and a political science instructor and 
— Resigned to accommodate students of sociology, political science, urban studies, ^ 
s psychology, and other^related disciplines. The course is divided into three parts: 
}. Cl) the theor}j of the law; (2) observations of the actual implementation of law, 
-and (3) the contrast between the theory and the practice of law. In the first part 
. pf the course, readings are assigned and lectures are given on the- topics of struc- 

ture of justice, typology of crime, theories of law, controlling function of law, 
'\ justice and conflict resolution, and symbolic function of the law. A quiz on the 

\lecture and reading material is ^iven. For the second part,* the observation, stu- 
' visit the police department, solicitor's office, public defender, , private law- 

yers,, cjiminal^ courts, juvenile detention, and pre-release center. Students submit 
'written reports of their observations. For the final part of the course, the stu- 
dents, organized into panels, make presentations to the class and discuss their ob- 
servations. Students are graded on their quiz 40%, individual report 40%, and panel 
' presentation^20%. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

TitlOS Community Involvement Program 

Department: p&ychoiogy Contact: Maureen o'suiiivan 

Psychology Department 
Credit: ' l • 6 semester units University of 

San Francisco 

Enrollment: 6O-7O ^.tudents San Francisco, CA 

.Student Level: undergraduate juniors and seniors 



9A117 



Schedule:^ 2 seminars during the semester; 30 hours per credit unit at field place- 
ment ^ 

Purpose* Students have the opportunity early in their career (1) to see whether 
a career in psychology is what they thought it might be and to examine 
their mobil^vations and skills to determine whether they shou?*! continue; (2) to 
apply th*ir classroom learning to actual situations demanding knowledge of psychol- 
ogy; and) (3) to examine functioning mental health institutions, to observe profes- 
sionals ^and perhaps experience the problems and rewards in an on-the*-job setting. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



' For this type of course, the teacher ne^ds strong organizational abilities, 
interpersonal skills, andean ability to operate seminars. The teacher must have a 
'Strong commitment to the field-based aspect to keep it going and should be able to 

de_velop ways of knowing what is going on at the sites without making constant 

visits. Sume "start-up time" to establish sites in the community is necessary in 
the beginning. Without this time devoted to setting up and monitoring resources, a 
field-based course will fail. 

The instructor has developed approximately 60 sites for the" course. All are 
psychological service organizations. The ideal site is one in which the student 
has a great deal of personal responsibility in the day-to-day functioning of the 
institution coupled with intensive instruction and supervision. Experience alone 
does not make a good placement. 



RESULTS 



The most important example of student impact is the students' increased 
capability to realistically assess their own interests ^ abilities and deficits. 
The instructor finds it a challenge to be able to organize and conduct this kind of 
course, but equally satisfying to see the student's personal growth. 
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TEACHING/tEARNING PROCESS 



PrOpOrOtion: first meeting of the seme^^e^^de talis of the program are 

discussed and an Information pa^et ,\ncluding syllabus, forms, and a 
list of -placements, is distributed. At this meeting students are oriented to the 
nature of- the field component. 



r 



Activities: 

By the end of the first month students select placements that are 
approved by the instructor. Parameters of specific activities at the 
field site are negotiated by the student and the site supervisor. The student also 
- chooses 'whether to submit. a term paper or an experiential journal as a final product. 
The term- paper topic is approved by the instructor. Specific guidelines for^keeping 
the journal are provided to tjhe student, who is expected to. make weekly entries and 
to submit the journal entries to the instructor in conference during the semester. 

Each student submits a letter of understanding listing the placement selected,' 
.the number of hours of work to be completed by the student, and the choice of f inal 
product to the instructor. Both student and instructor sign the letter. 

Seminars to discuss placement experiences are scheduled at the beginning and 
end- of tfhe semester. Students must attend both of these seminars. 



There are no regularly scheduled seminar sessions. Students can sign up for 
small group meetings x>v an individual conference with the instructor during the 
semester. At that time the journal entries are reviewed, problems are dj.scussed, 
and academic or career-related questions are raised and discussed. 

Evaluation is completed by the instructor and is based on the number of hours 
completed at the site (compared to intention), attendance at the general meeting 
and seminar, completion of course forms, and quality of the termXpaper or journals 
The field supervisor completes an evaluation form on the quality ^f the student^s 
work at' the site and documents the number of volunteered hours, Tl\e student also 
completes a course evaluation form, rating the quality of the learning experience 
and the value of the course. 



See APPENDIX B for course evaluation fonn. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

TitioS Practlcum 'in Counseling Families 

Department: Counseling and Guidance COlltQCtS ^* ^* Downing 

, " - * Counseling and Guidance 

CrttditS 3 semester units Department 

• ■ J- University of Nevada 

Enrollment:. 3 students Reno, NV 89557 

Student Level: Graduate 

Schedule: Weekly seminar; 10-15 hours per week at field placement; 1-2 hours per 
week In a teacher conference 

^^'^P^^^* Students receive an opportunity to Improve their knowledge base and skills 
in counseling techniques and program development, to demonstrate their 
effectiveness in counseling situations, and to evaluate their counseling skills and 
behaviors, 

IMPLEMENTATION 



The course began 18 years ago. Its purpose was to train school counselors — - 
a practlcum course is required for accreditation* The present instructor has taught 
the course for four years. Changes that have been made in the course include 
improved communication with site supervisors, more time spent at the site by the 
students, recruitment of more appropriate sites, and a proposal to have a4pre- 
practlcum workshop. The instructor feels that such a workshop would better prepare 
students for the realities of the placement by orientating them to the particular 
sites and familiarizing them with the experiences of former students. It would 
also help students focus on specific career plans, since the practlcum Itself only 
gives students exposure to one type of counseling. The instructor would like them 
to have a better overall view of the field and the various career opportunities. 

In order to teach this course, the instructor should be a cbmpetent counselor. 
The Instructor should also be knowledgeable about the sites and have some supervisory 
skills. 



RESULTS 

As a result of the course, students acquire some very specific counseling 
ab^ilitles. They also gain some experience in. self-evaluation of their own skills, 
goals, and relationships. 

The instructor says that "this is the most rewarding course I teach" and 
believes practicums of, this sort '^re essential. He would like to see them expanded 
so that more than one practicum would be required. The course does take more time 
than his other courses in terms of individual consultations and on-site visits. 
All the department's practicums get very .high evaluations from the students. , 
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PSYCHOLOGY 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



PrOpOratiOn: students apply to take the course and are accepted based on their 
completion of prerequisite courses in counseling and group process, 
the instructor's assessment of their academic performance to date, and completion 
-of some "significant life experience." This might, for example', be an employment-, 
marriage-, or family-related experience. 

Each student makes a preliminary statement of needs and interests. Based on 
this statement, the student, instructor, and site supervisor together plan the 
students' s placement activities. The instructor feels that a pre-practicum 
^ workshop to prepare "students for the practicum experience.. would be advantageous to 
bbth students and instructor. 



ActivlflOS: The course is one of several practicums the de^>artment offers dealing 
•with counseling in various settings (e.g., private agencies, schools, 
employment settings). • It is usually required for a Master's Degree. 

Students are placed in a variety of operating counseling facilities (e.g., 
counseling testing center at the university or community college, rural family 
clinics, public schools. Job Corps Centers). Placements are made based on the 
students' needs and interests", the availability of the preferred site, and the 
receptivity of the supervisor to the students. At the site, students attend staff 
meetings,^ perfotm such routine operational functions as record keeping and making 
appraisals. Although they also counsel clients, usually they co-couAsel with 
another staff meipber. They are supervised at the site by a staff membet; the 
instructor meets with each student weekly and visits or telephones the sites every 
other week.. 

Audio or videotapes are made of the students' counseling sessions at the sites 
and are reviewed and discussed either in the conference or in the seminar. The 
- seminar meets once a week. The students report on their experiences, and the class 
reviews the audio or videotapes of student counseling sessions for the purpose of 
self-evaluation and general discussion of counseling practices. " ' 

Each students keeps a journal and at theen^ of the semester submits a written 
report that briefly describes his or her functions at the agency. The student's 
evaluation is based on the following: 80% performance at the site; 10% participation 
in seminar; 10% written product. The majority of site supervisors provide a written 
evaluation pf the student. The instructor stresses student self-evaluation and 
shares the final evaluation of the work with the student. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

TitloS Child Care: The Developing Child in Contemporary 

Society 

• Dopartment: interdisciplinary Studies ContOCtS ^^^^^ 

' Field Studies Program 

CraditS 5 units per quarter for 2 quarters ' 2536 Channing Way 

University of California 

Enrollment: 12 students Berkeley, CA 94720 

Studont LQVOIs undergraduate juniors and seniors 

SchoduloS Weekly 2- hour seminar; 10 hours per week at < field placement 



Purp 



OSO* jY^^ course provides students a format for the study and discussion of the 
practices, policies, and theories related to children in our society. 
Students gain experience in working with and planning for young children by serving 
as interns at child care centers. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



The course is offered as part of the Field Studies Program. The instructor 
has taught the course for four years. She reports that, in addition to training 
in the field of child care, the instructor for this course would need to have a 
real interest in working in the field. She spends quite a bit of time .setting up 
and visiting the sites. She selects sites that will provide students an opportunity 
to meet at least once a week with the 'supervisor. Additionally, the supervisor 
must be willing to evaluate the student.s* performance at the placements. All the 
field sites are close to the campus. 

The instructor is sensitive to the importance of integrating the theory with 
the students* practical experiencias. Her planning for the seminars include ways to 
incorporate' the readings into the discussions about the student experiences. The 
instructor mentioned one problem ttiat many of the students experienced was the dif- 
ficulty of being an "authority figure" for the children with whom they work. It 
is the subject of much discussion and a topic for many of the final papers. ^ 



RESULTS 



The instructor reports that she observes tremendous personal growth on the 
part of the students in terms of their ability to define their personal and pro- 
fessional goals, to assess their own abilities and interests and to respond to 
the demands of the internship commitment. Quite often these objectives change 
* during the course, and the instructor feels that the need to be explicit about them 
in the contract is helpful to the students* self-assessment. She noted a signifi- 
cant improvement in. the students* ability to. listen to each other in the seminar. 
Students have reported to her that they feel the readings are helpful to them in 
their work. Some of the students decide against a career working with children, 
but many obtain jobs in this field or go on to graduate school. 

The instructor feels she has gained some skills in facilitating discussions 
' and in helping students integrate theory and practice. She is personally gratified 
, to see the changes in the student s.i as they make discoveries and gain confidence in 

^ hHJC their abilities. 127 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



PrOpdrCitiOn: '^^^^^ ^ pre-enrollment process in which interested students apply 
to the instructor and are interviewed by her. The instructor gives 
preference to junior and senior applicants and attempts to have a group of students 
representative of different social and ethnic backgrounds in' the course. She spends 
- the first seminar session helping the students choose a field placement, which they 
choose by the second week of class. A learning contract is filled out by the ' 
- -student and agency supervisor who then meet with the instructor to discuss the 
contract. ^ 

i 



Activities: An interdisciplinary approach to child care is maintained throughout 

the course. Students are encouraged to explore ideas of psychologists, ' 
sociologists, and administrators, and eventually to. generate their- own theories. 

Students work as interns in local child care centers, private pre-schools, and 
therapeutic nursery school programs. The field placements are varied and students 
are encouraged to choose a center that fits their needs and interests. 

Weekly seminars are designed to encourage as much student input and participa- 
tion as possible. During the course of two quarters, students move from a general- 
ized to a fairly specific knowledge of child development and behavior in group care 
settings. Students also look at various alternative models of day care through 
assigned readings and through actual class visits. The first hour of the seminar 
usually consists of grbup discussion about issues in the field placement combined 
with an instructor presentation. Sometimes the students organize, into small groups 
- to- discuss a given topic and then reconvene into the large group format for further 
discussion. The instructor has a ^list of seminar- t-opics and readings for the first 
quarter. For the second quarter, "she attempts to bring readings and discussion 
material that relate to the particular interests of these .students . 

During the first quarter students keep journals of field observations. These 
are collected every two weeks and are commented on by the instructor. By the second 
quarter the student is expected to have isolated a question, problem, or issue that 
he or she is interested in studying further. The instructor meets with each student 
, to help him or her prepare to conduct a seminar on this topic. Sometimes this pre- 
sentation involves the class making a field site visit. At the end 6f the second 
quarter, each student submits a paper on this chosen subject. 

The course may be taken either on a pass/no pass or a letter grade basis. 
Grades are assigned on the following basis: field work 1/3; seminar participation 
1/3; and written work 1/3. The agency supervisor completes a written evaluation of 
the student's work and discusses it with the student. 



See APPENDIX A for syllabus and APPENDIX B for learning contract and student self- " 
evaluation forms. 



PSYCHOLOGY 



Pre-Career Exploration in Clinical Psychology 

Department: Psychology Contact: Robert Suczek 

^ 1.^^ • Psychology Department 

yrddltS 9 semester units for each of two consecutive San Francisco State 

Q. ■ . semesters University ^ 

aTUOOntS! 20 students; undergraduate juniors and seniors 1600 Hollbway Avenue 

San Francisco, OA 94132 

Students in the course can expect to develop knowledge, understanding and 
skills in at least three areas — clinical psychological work, the p ofession of 
clinical psychology, and methods of inquiry and evaluation in clinical psychology. 
Thecourse requires 16 hours per week of field work, a weekly 2 hour seminar meet- 
ing/>and a monthly workshop at which outside speakers are invited to discuss clini- 
cal matters. A pool of potential placements is available and a yearly "Fieldwork 
Fair" is held to help students find an appropriate placement site. The selection 
process is considered part of the learning process. The three seminar sections are 
taught by different instructors and are modeled aft€tr a clinical staff conference 
where students discuss clinical issues in their work and relate them to conceptual 
and theoretical ideas gained from readings. Students, keep a journal .throughout the 
year and compile a bibliography of readings relating to their f ieldwork during the 
first semester. They must also completetwo projects: .(1) a study that focuses on 
a clinical issue or problem and draws on their personal experiences and (2) a field 
study of some aspect of clinical psychology as a profession. Stu^ients are graded on 
the basis of the quality of participation in staff conferences, and the quality of 
their projects arid reports as well as the development of attitudes important in clin- 
ical work — self -awareness, self-discipline and clarity in communication. 



' Ylfl^;- Undergraduate Field Experience 

Department: p^y^^hoiogy Contact: i'?;^ f f „ , , , 

1320 Social Behavioral 
Cradit: '^"^ quarter units Science Building 

University of Utah 

StudontS: students; primarily undergraduate juniors Salt Lake City, UT 84112 

and seniors some sophomores ^ " 

The course provides students a supervised, practical learning experience at an 
agency offering psychological services. ^ Since the course is open to any level of under- 
graduate students having completed the t|iree prerequisite courses, it provides an oppor- 
tunity for students to find out early* in their academic careers whether or hot they want 
to work in this area* The students select their own agencies from a list provided and 
submit their learning contracts, formulated with input from the 8.ite supervisor, to the 
instructor. The. instructor or the teaching assistant meets individually with each stu- 
dent once a seme'ster. .This usually occurs at midterm and allows students to review 
their progress, raise issues or problems, make suggestions to improve their participa- 
tion, in the program, or plan for future experiences. The class meets as a group three 
times during the quarter* In these sessions the dynamics of entering into an agency 
are discussed, and students present their agencies and discuss their placement experi- 
ences and problems. Placements include a variety of mental health and social agencies,' 
both public and private., At the end of the quarter, the agency supervisors evaluate 
the students in terms of their performance of assigned responsibilities and their 
achievement of specified learning objectives. Students in turn evaluate the agencies in 
terms of the supervision received and their perception of the quality of the experience 
Pass/fail grade assignments and the continued acceptability of an agency as a valid 
placement depend pn the feedback obtained from tHese evaluations. 



^^P^DIJ^^^or^tuden^valu^^ 



Titio: Creativity and Architectural Psychology 

Department: psychology 

Credits 3 quarter units 
Students: 25-35 students; all levels 



Contact: 



Calvin W, Taylor 
Psychology De^arrment 
University of ufcah 
Salt Lake City, UTn 
8A112 



The 'course is designed to orient students to the philosophy and research in the 
area' of creativity and to introduce them to the concept of architectural p'sychology.'*^ 
It is the world's first graduate program of thi« type. By the end of the course, ^ 
students have a heightened sense of awareness regarding their own potential for 
creativity and* ways in which they can learn apart from the traditional modes. They 
also have some understanding of the architectural and ^other climate barriers to crea- 
tivity, physical functioning, and learning. The course meets twice a week to discuss 
the assigned readings and the topics iiiitroduced by the instructor and to complete the 
inclass exercises related to the recognition and. expression of creative talents. For 
example, students are asked to work as a team creating a city as they draw it tdgether 
on large sheets of paper. The class takes field trips to look at a variety of build- 
ings, both on and off campus, and considers design problems, such as how to design a 
home to accommodate shifts in family ;population or how to design a, locker room for 
atheletes to prevent the loss of momentum at the end of the game. At the end of the 
quarter, students write a final paper* on what they think was their best idea of a 
design for people. The instructor is noted for his research and publications in the 
area of creativity. 



Title: ^^^^^ Experience in^Adolescent ^Development 

Department* Human Development and Family 
* Studies 

^f^lllf* 3-9 semester units for two semesters 
Students: Undergraduate juniors and seniors 
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Contact: ^'/f , , 

College of Human Ecology 
Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall 

Cornell University 
Ithaca, N.Y. 1A853 



According to the syllabus, the course "focuses on extending the students* under- 
standing of the field of adolescence by placing them in a unique and stimulating 
learning situation." Altho\igh the course offers both pre-professional training for 
the students and public service to the community, these are secondary outcomes. The 
primary objective is to help students, through the seminar and structured academic 
work, -to us^ th^r axperience as the basis for a thougfitful reconsideration of vari- 
ous ways of conceptualizing adolescence.." To achieve this objective, both direct work 
with teenagers and a structured academic component are needed. Students spend between 
10 and 30 hours per week in a field setting. Placements include human service organi- 
zations, schools, employment agencies, legal s.ervices and youth bureaus. The weekly 
seminar deals with questions raised by the placement experience and includes a dis- 
cussion of these activities in terms of theories of adolescent development. Students 
are also required to prepare assigned readings, generate materials for discussion, 
lead a meeting of the class, and act as scribe for some class sessions. Students 
keep a "critical incident journal," which is handed in every other week, an^d write 
a final paper analyzing their site in terms of its relevance to adolescent experience. 
Students are also asked to spend a half day at two other sites and write a brief re- 
port of these visits and to compile nev;spaper or other articles relating to their 
* gency or to youth issues.* 
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Title* Comtounity Fsxphology 

Deportment: ''y-'^^'^^y Contact: 

^P0^|f« 5 quarter units 

^IllJ^p^^^ 10 students per class; undergraduate upper level 



Rhona Weinscein 
Psychology Department 
University of California' 
Berkeley, CA 9A720 



This course is intended as an introduction to the field of community psychology^ 
It covers the historical context, scope and direction of the field, conceptions of 
community and its cultural diversity, and adaptive/maladaptive functioning within a 
social and ecological framework* Current examples (case histories and empirical stu- - 
dies) of community interventions are analyzed with a primary emphasis on delineating 
conceptual models of institutional settings and the process of change* Methodologies 
for both the implementation of interventions (e#g», ecological models, advocacy, con- 
sultation and organizational development) and the assessment of ef fectivenesa»are also 
explored across a variety of systems, such as education, mental health and criminal 
justice. ' : 

In addition to providing a forum for discussion of class material, sections func** 
tion^as study groups organized around different themes, depending on student and TA 
interest and experience* Students generate projects, singly or in groups which will 
involve field research on problems suggested by a community approach and especially 
ty previous experience. By the end of the quarter, students are required to submit 
a paper based on their research of a comniunity problem. 

The instructor reports that the student's selection of a research 'problem is 
usually based on questions raised during other field placement experiences. An exam- 
ple of a student r.esearch project is to explore the acculturation problems of two 
groups of irmig'.rants ^nd then to 'determine ho*-? the relevant social ser\'ice agencies 
perceived the m^eds of these people and how well they responded to those needs. The 
student papers are discussed in a symposium format during the last week of the course. 

One purpose of the course is to help students raise questions, design instruments 
for information gathering, collect data' and analyze it, and write a final report sum- 
marizing their findings. In the process of carrying out this research activity, the 
students become familiar with a variety of community agencies, broadening the base of 
community contact initiated by previous field placement experience. 



PSYCHOLOGY 



Title: ' Psychology Field Services 



Contact: 



Department: Psychology 

2-A semester units 
Students: students; undergraduate juniors and seniors 



Roseraarie Bowler 
Field Work Coordinator 
Psychology Department 
San Francisco State 

University 
1600 Holloway Avenu6 
San Francisco, CA 94132 

Psychology Field ServFces is aimed at allowing students in the general psycholocv 
undergraduate major to augment their cqursework with field experience. Students may 
enroll in .Field Services for 2-A units; depending on the number of hours spent in a 
community agency (between A and 12 hours per week). A bi-weekly seminar gives stu- 
dents- the opportunity to- share their experiences- well as providing them a brief 
oyer lew of different psychological services in the community. Professional issues are 
discussed as they apply to the particular field placements students are working in. 
Stude-ts are required to keep a journal of their experiences at the placement. The 
Jourr.il helps the instructor monitor the student's progress and also gives the student 
a^chance to reflect on their experiences. They write both an objective description of 
the situation and a subjective analysis of their own expectations and reactions. Stu- 
dents are -expected" to acquire an overview of applied psychological services in the 
seminar, and to make connections on how theory is integrated in praxis. StudeJits are 
evaluated by their site supervisor who shares this assessment with the students. The 
Instructor meets individually with each student to go over the suparvisor's evaluation, 
bring closure to the student's experience and 'to help. the student define his or her ' 
future direction. 

See APPENDIX B for learning contract and student evaluation forms. 
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SOCIAt SERVICES ' ' 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Title: Crisis Intervention 

DopartmOnt: social and Health Resources ContQCt! Colleen Stotler 

' • Social and Health 

CrOCIltS 3« semester units Resources Department 

^ University of Nevada 

EnrOelmont: Average of 55 students Reno, NV 89557 

Student Level: Undergraduate 

Schedule: 3 class meetings per veek; 3 hours per week at field placement 

Purbose: 

^ The introductory level course is intended to increase students' knowledge 

and understanding of the causes of crises; to give tb*;jD exposure to crisis 
areas; to increase their problem-solving skills; to give them a working knowledge 
of community resources; and to help them decide early in their college program if 
they want to continue in the social service area* 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The course began in 1970 and was originally taught in conjunction with the 
psychology department* It was designed to acquaint students v;ith the nature of 
crisis situations and with the means to c*eal with them* The instructor h(iS taught 
the course for 10 years* In that time, increased emphasis has been placed on the 
experiential aspect of the course— students have been encouraged to include the 
volunteer experience* 

The instructor has developed 10 community resource s-ites* The supervision 
required at the site is minimal* The Social Health aryd Resources Department is 
creating a position for a volunteer coordinatarr who will handle recruitment and 
monitoring of placements* The instructor also invites guest speakers from the 
community, to the seminar* 

In order to teach thi^kind of course, the instructor ne^ds to be aware of 
community agency activities and be able to* blend academic learning and practical 
experience* The large class makes it difficult to get students involved in 
discussion* A smaller group would be preferable* Although this course requires 
more of the instructor's time in placing students and in evaluating their progress, 
it is a good oppqrtunity to get to know the students in terms of their interests 
and abilities, information that is useful in upper division fieldwork ^placements* 



RESULTS 



Through the course and the field experience^ students learn how to apply a 
problem-solving approach to crisis situations* The experience helps them decide if 
they want to continue in social work, and if they have a successful volunteer 
experience, ' it helps build their confidence* 

. The instructor receives good evaluations from the students* The course is 
popular with the students and is recommended to them by other faculty members* 
Since this is an introductory -course, the instructor is able to see the growth of 
the students in the^ field over a period of time* She would like to develop a course 
on alcohol and drug abuse using a similar approach* 
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SOdAt SERVICES 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



PrepOratibn: course is an elective with the only prerequisite being an introduc- 

tory course in psychology. . • ' 



Activities: There are two parts to" the course:' (1) The classroom-based part has • 
assigned readings, lecttires, and discussions on specific topics (e.g. 
crisis theory, birth crisis, family crisis, financial crisis, emotional ^crisis 
alcohol and drug crisis .^risis of d^ath and dying). (2) The community-based part 
includes a -part-time volJuteer placement at a crisis-oriiented agency (e.g.. hospital 
emergency services, crisis call line, search and rescue ,\ extended care facilities 
for the elderly, abuse -centers) . " 

■ Students who are social work majors are required to take a volunteer placement 
and write an experiential paper" based on this experience*. The "experiential 
/paper may be done in a .diary or journal form. It includes a time estimate of 
/ hours speiit at the agency, a reporting of the student's activities and a personal 
/ critique of the student's growth during the experience-. A letter of evaluation 
from the agency supervisor is attached. to this paper. Non-majors may choose not to 
have a field placement, in which case their final product is a research paper based 
■ on an area of crisis. ^ • • . y y u ^ 

The basic text for the course is Emergency Psychiatric Care (Ilesnick and 
Ruben)* Additional readings are on reserve at the library* 

The student's progress in the course is monitored by feedback sessions in the 
seminar and also by individual conferences. The large number of students in the 
class, however, limits the amount of time spent with each. -The' student' s grade is 
based on in-class exams (66%) and on the paper (33%). The site supervisor's report 
•is a part of the student's paper. The instructor feels the assessment process 
would be improved by standardizing a form for the supervisor's evaluation. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Title* field "Experience: -Child and Family Studies ' 

Department: Home Economics " COfirCiCt: Sally Kees 

* Home Economics Department 

'CteOft: 8 semester units - < University of Nevada \ 

Reno, NV 89557 \ 

Enrollment: 5-10 students \ 

Student Level: undergraduate juniors and seniors 

Schedule: Weekly seminar; 45 hours per credit unit at field placement 

^VP^^®* The course provides an opportunity^^'bsthe student to assess career 

alternatives, to observe and experience a realistic work situation as a . 
means of gaining professional skill and competence related to the student^ s career 
, 'interests. , 



IMPLEMENTATION . 

' The course was started several years ago as a result of the school* s comm;ttment 
\ to helping students gain experience working with families and translate theory into 
practicfe. The only change that has been made in that time has been to reduce the . 
number of faculty approvals needed for each student's placement contract* The 
instructor reports that the ^present forms and procecfures are satisf actory. . 

Some agencies request students; others the instructor recruits. There must be 
adequate supervision of the^tudent at the agency, and the agency supervisor. takes 
part in planning, monitoriri^and evaluating the student's learning. 



RESULTS 



The instructor feels that the course not only offers a chance for practical 
application of the students' classroom knowledge, but also provides an opportunity 
for them to learn things about agency functions they do not learn in the classroom. 
It gives them a chance to learn skills in problem solving, and to gain perspective 
on being a professional. The instructor believes that this course helps students 
bridge the gap between being a student and being a professional* Last year all 
students were offered jobs by their agencies. 

,The instructor keeps up to date with a variety of community agencies through 
the student placements. She has developed her counseling skills with students 
through jthe planning, monitoring and evaluating processes. Her big problems are 
time management and occasional .difficulties with irresponsible or inadequately 
•preparedy students. 

The community response to the program has been very positive. The agencies 
vant more students than can -be ptovided. 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



^'PrOpOration: enroU, a student files a letter of intent; with a faculty member 
^ ?L the semester preceding the one for completing the field experience. . 

Together they discuss possible placement sites; the student researches the dif- 
ferent sites, interviews with the agency to discuss objectives and activities, 
and completes a written contract. This contract includes location of field 
experience; name of cooperator or supervisor; beginning and ending dates; number 
of credits to be earned; number of hours per week to be spent "on the job"; 
objectives for the experience; explanation of the activities to be performed; 
and method for evaluating progress and accomplishment. The contract is signed 
^ by the student, community cooperator, and faculty supervisor and submitted to 
the Dean for final approval by the end of the second week in the semester. " 



ActlVftieS: '^^^ school of Home Economics requires students to complete eight credits 
of field experience for a B.Sv^degree. This may be completed in one se- 
mester,, or may span several semesters with a 4/4 or 3/5 credit split focusing on 
two separate field sites.. This upper division course places students, in a profes- 
^sional, part-time position in a community agency. The .part-time placement can be" 
voluntary or a paid position. If voluntary, the student works 45 hours for 1 unit 
of .credit; if paid, the student works 90Jieurs^r 1 unit of credit. 

The placement sites incljjdT'^ate and local, agencies, such as children's 
^ clinics, high school learpifig centers, children's. behavioral services, pre-school 

services ,\and maternaL^alth services. The amount of student autonomy at the 
^ site varieV^ft^cora^W to the student's background. Some are supervised more than 
Qthers, but all">ili^play a responsible role at the agency. 

Students keep a journal of their experiences, which helps them recognize how 
they are perceiving the situation and provides a record of impressions they can 
refer to later. Students also prepare a suiamary paper of their experience or give 
a summary presentation in the seminar. The seminar meets oi^ce a week, at which 
time the Instructor presents topics for lecture and discussTon and works with stu- 
dents 'to solve any problems related to the field placement. 

The student's contract includes target dates for completion of each activity 
and progress toward these goals is monitoifed by both the field supervisor and the 
course instructor. The student meets with the instructor and the supervisor ^ at 
least ^twice during the semester.' The instructor makes visits to the sites and ' 
^ maintains a written and informal contact wij^i tm supervisors. Each supervisor 
submit^ a •'Report of Student Progress" to the instructor twice during the semester. 

The student receives one^unit of credit for the journal and report. The re- 
maining credit is awarded based on the student's performance at the site. The 
supervisor's two reports and the instructor's evaluation are shared with the stu- 
dent . 
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S&CIAit iSEKVICES 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 



Contact: ^^^^^y pickard 

Department of Social 

Services & Corrections. 
University of Nevada 
Reno, NV 89557 



Title: , Introduction to Social Services 
Department: Social and Health Resources 
Credit: 3 semester units (sbon to be 4 units) 
Enrollment: 102 students in 2 sections 
Student Level: Undergraduate freshmen and sophomores 
Schedule: Class meetings; 3 hours per week in field work 

Purposo: 

Stu'dents receive an introduction to the field of social welfare and a 
basic knowledge of the institutions and services that comprise that 
system* . , ^ 



IMPLEMENTATlpM 



The department started the course in the 1960's« The present instructor has 
taught the course for two years. The faculty skills required to teach this type of 
course include interest and expertise in the area of social policy, an awareness of 
a broad spectrum of social welfare services, and ability to integrate the theoretical 
and practical aspects of social welfare programs. 

The instructor has a list of approximately 45 social welfare agencies that 
encourage student volunteers. The department usually recruits the agencies, but 
sometimes students contact them or agencies may approach the department. Categories 
of agencies include aging services, alcoholism, drugs, minorities, physical and 
mental health, probation and parole, vocational rehabilitation, welfare and family 
services. 

The instructor reports that this course requires more time than his other 
courses in terms of individual conferences and follow-up with students. Coordinating 
the follow-up for so many different student experiences will, in the future, be the 
job of the volunteer coordinator. 



RESULTS 



As a result of talcing the course, students acquire a basic knowledge of the 
variety and scope of social skills required to work in a social service agency. It 
usually contributes to their personal growth and maturity by helping them focus on 
their potential effectiveness as a "helping person." 

Students have a positiv response to this course, and the social service 
agencies support it. , ^ ^ 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Praparation: ^^"'^^"^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ preferred placement from a list of options pro- 
second week. instructor. This selection is made by the end of the 



Activities: Jhis is a required course for Social Services and Corrections majors. 

Specific objectives are formulated for each semester. The current se- 
mester's list of objectives include: (1) To understand major social problems 
and also the services that have been developed to eradicate those problems. (2) 
Ir.f ^^^T^l^'l knowledge of social policy and its effect on social pro- 
gram planning. (3) To integrate theories of the social and behavioral sciences 
■ and to learn their practical applications. (4) To learn how our societal and 
f?r?rLvpi social welfare institutions and professional practice. 

(5) To develop a rudimentary knowledge of the skills and methods of intervention 
used in social work practice. (6) Tofgain voluntary experience in a so"Il 
welfare agency/ institution. 

Reading assignments are taken from the text Walter A. Friedlander and Robert 
^Pf ; Introduction to Social Welfare (Prentice-Hall, inc., 1980) and are dis- 

lpo\nr ^ . provided. Four exams, based on the assigned readings and class 
lectures, are given during the semester. Students must also select an agency, 
• lirvLe provided" and write a paper describing the nature of 'the 

Social Services and Corrections majors are required to spend three hours per 
week- in a community social service agency of their choice; (This is optional for' 
n(je-majors.) At the end of the semester, students submit a paper describing the 
experience. An outline for that paper, is provided, and it is suggested that 
students keep a log of their experiences to serve as a reference. 

Student progress is monitored by their verbal reports in class and by a 
written report from the site supervisor. It Is sometimes. difficult to get evalu- 
ative responses from the agencies. The student is evaluated on the following 
basis: 70% exams, 20% paper, 5% participation in class, and 5% site perfonlLce. 



See APPENDIX B for learning contract and student evaluation forms. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

TitloS Field Experience In Social Services 

DopOrtmOntS Soclal and Health Resources ContQCtS ^^^V Plckard • 

Department of Soclal 

Cf0f|If2 5 credits per semester for 2 consecutive semesters Services and Corrections 

University of Nevada 

Enrollment: 30-35 students Reno, NV 89557 

Student Level: undergraduate juniors and seniors 

Schedlule: weekly 2 hour seminar; 12 hours per week at field placement 

P The fundamental purpose of the field experience Is to deepen and enrich 

9 the academic content of the clas sroom* The field assignment In a soclal 

agency gives the student the opportunity to assume responsibility for productive 
tasks within the agency, to observe and identify with the helping person in a 
, variety of professional roles, and to assess his or her own interest in and 
suitability for helping professions. 

IMPLEMENTATION 



The Instructor reports that teaching £he course requires not only the exper- 
tise of a certified' social worker but also a dedication to the education of profes- 
sionals. It requires more ox his time than his other courses in terras of individu- 
alized consultations, follow-up, and record keeping. He receives extra salary for 
his dual role of instructor/coordinator for this course. He feels it would improve 
the communication between the agencies and the department if more faculty time were 
available. The coordination effort is somewhat hampered by limited staff time. 
Another problem he cites is the difficulty in obtaining an objective, quantifiable 
evaluation -of the course. 

The department usually recruits the agencies, but sometimes an < gency contacts 
the department. The responsibilities of the agency supervisors are outlined by the 
department and communicated to them. Agency supervisors are encouraged to report 
the progress of the student to the faculty during the semester. 



RESULTS 

The course is successful in helping the students integrate the theoretical ami 
practical' aspects of social work. Students develop professional skills and many 
of the placements lead to jobs. Some studies have been done showing that approx- * 
imately 75Z- of the students gained employment in their desired apea. 

According to the instructor, the course is one of the few ways acaderaia relates 
itself to the real world. He also^ feels that teaching it has increased his 
• effectiveness as a supervisor. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



FrOpOrOtlOn: a Ust of social service agencies Is made available to the students 
intending to enroll In this course. They are asked to fill oiit a 
"Field E3^perlence Preference Form" listing their first three choices, their rea- 
sons for these choices, their Interest areas, and background and submit It to 
the Instructor, who then schedules a conference with each student to discuss his 
or her preferred placement. The student arranges appointments with prospective 
agency supervisors and notifies the Instructor of the agency he or' she wishes tq 
work with by the end of the semes.ter prior to the beginning of the placement. 

In addition to outlining the student* s objectives and the course require- 
ments, th^ orientation to the field assignment Includes a discussion of the gen- 
eral responsibilities of the student to the University, to the agency, and to the 
people served by the agency. The student signs a statement acknowledging this 
•three-fold responsibility." . ^ 



ActlVltiOS: ^^^^ -Student develops a "Statement of Learning Objectives" for the 
field experience. The methods for achieving the objectives are. 
outlined in this statement, which is signed by the student, the agency supervisor, 
and the faculty supervisor. 

Additional course requirements include keeping a log record or summary of 
weekly field experiences. This log is turned in to both- the agency supervisor 
and the^ourse instructor the week following the recorded activity. 

A terra paper is required at the end of the semester, which Includes a de- 
scription of the agency setting and the student »s evaluation of the meaning of 
the field experience. ' TJje details of this paper are discussed in the seminar. 
Also in the seminar, students are exposed to new ideas (i.e., cognitive develop- 
ment) and discuss experiences and problems in the field (i.e., problem solving). 
In fact, approximately half of the seminar time is spent on problem solving. 

The students are graded pass/fail. The basis for*their evaluation is: 85% 
performance at site, 10% participation in seminar, and 5% completion of paper. 
The evaluation is shared with the students, who are allowed to make comments on 
It, ■ 

See APPENDIX B for learning contract and student evaluation forms. 
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SOOAt SERVICES 

/ • — 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Tin*: Field Course in Sdfeial Science 

Department: School of Behavioral and Social COfltOCtS ^^^^ Curt in 

J Science * Social Science Department 

Cr0ClitS 3 semester units San Francisco State 

University 

EnrollmOnt: 20-25 students leOO Holloway Avenue 

San Francisco, CA 94132 



Student Level: ^'Undergraduate sophomore, juniors , seniors; 

SchoduloS Weekly seminars for first half of semester, individual conferences 
thereafter} 6-20 hours pex week at field placement. 

PurpOSQ* ^j^g course provides intellectual context and academic support for a 
student's work in the field as paraprofessipnals in social service 

capacities* 



IMPLEMENTATION 



The course began over 10 years ago as a travel/study course. Over the years, 
its focus has changed to local fieldwork study. The instructor feels that to be 
successful in this type of course the faculty membf.r must be motivated and have 
some skill in facilitation. The instruc*:or has to believe in fieldwork as a valu- 
able educational experience and not do it f^r ''less work" or for the approval of 
colleagues or others. ^ ^, 

-The instructor does not recruit the field sites. The students make their own 
placement arrangements and inform the instructor via the contract form what the 
placement is, who the supervisor is, what the student's schedule is and what the 
tasks are. 



RESULTS 

According to the instructor, the students gain enormous benefits from the 
learning experience. v The instructor likened it to trying to "learn" to play tennis 
by reading books and manuals. "You will never know it until you go out and try to 
hit the ball." The students receive experience that helps them get jobs later. 

The instructor is able to establish "incredible contacts" with people in the 
community and has acquired a knowledge of agency interworkings. The major drawback, 
he finds, is the compromise of faculty coi trol over the students' off-campus activ- 
ivities. It is more difficult to monitor their learning. He feels, however, that 
on the whole the benefit? of teaching the course outweigh the "costs." Student en- 
rollment is consistently high, and the community response has been very good. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



Preparation: ^^^^ interdisciplinary course required for a criminal justice 

minor. The first five class sessions ;;ive the students an orienta- 
tion to field site placement and an introduction to in-person research methodology. 
The instructor describes the field sites he is familiar with and offers impressions 
of former students about various placements. The student selects the field place- 
ment and submits to the instructc^r. a, co^ntract listing the agency, the supervisor 
and a description of the student 1.% proposed scope of work. 



V 



Activities: 'tud ents work at a variety of sites, which they themgelves contact and 
set up according to their area of interest. They work in prison "^iw 
offices, planned parenthood offices, children's shelters, -'union offices, and else- 
where. They are expected to function as responsible staff members and quite often 
V effect significant change -at- an' agency. For example, a student at the Prison Law 
i . Office at a- Federal penitentiary (1) receives inmate complaints; (2) researches 
.- the .law, (3) contacts the inmate and presents findings, and (A)- initiates iegaj. 
action if warranted. Such a student role is often beneficial to both the clients 
and the Institution. , i 

. The assigned reading—John F. Runcie, Experiencing Social Research , rev. ed. 
(Dorsey, 1980)~is discussed in the seminar. The instructor monitors the student 
progress in the coursework through the class seminars and b reading the student 
journals. He is available for individual consultation by request. He does not 
visit the off-campus sites. 

At m*idterm an exam is given based on the lectures, readings, and student 
experiences. A sample essay question on this exam is: 

In this course you have been asked to consider a logical line 
beginning with one's aim in field study, running through one's 
data-gathering logic to one's selection of techniques. By 
using illustrations from, the lectures,- the text, other reading, 
and your experience in the field, identify and explain the 
crucial points along that -logical line. 

Also at midterm the student is required" to finalize the. Field Placement Contract 
which includes an abstract of the student's duties and hours at the agency. 

The final product of the course is a Jo' rnal or research paper. The instructor 
advises the students to choose themes early in their placement and to make journal 
, entries to these themes. , Most of the student products represent a combination of 
personal narrative and reflection on their experiences in terras of the theory and 
Issues involved in social interaction and research methodology. 



The instructor assigns a letter grade based on the student's midterm exam 
and the final product. 
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COURlSE DESCRIPTION 

TItk: Center for Institutional Change 

Departments English ^ ^ Contact: Robinson 

^ , . Psychology Building 

CreOitS ^ semester units 

r 

Enrollment: 30 students 

1^ i I San Francisco, CA 

atUdent LttVttI: undergraduate juniors and seniors 94132 

Schedule: Weekly 2 hour support group seminar; a minimum 

of 8 hours per week at field placement ' 



Room 237 
San Francisco State 
University . 



Purpose: 



The program gives students an opportunity to perform community services 
at local agencies and, at the same time, develop their interpersonal 
skills, explore a careef direction, and .take ia responsible role in their own 
education process. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The instructor describes the Center for Institutional Change (CIC) as "a pro- 
gram that is based on reciprocal learning, sharing- and teaching. It offers stu- 
dents credit for a combination of academic work,, field expiiriehce, and personal' 
involvement in the community/* One and a half paid facult) work with this program, 
which has been in existence for seven years. It was started by this insttuctor, 
a member of the English Department. He says the eductional philosophy behind the 
program is "to give students an opportunity to move from the classroom into the com- 
munity, from large lecture classes into small groups,, and to, provide students with 
support, training, and supervision in field experience." .The objectives of the pro- 
gram are to create an opportunity for students to take responsibility in their own *5 
'education; to integrate academic work with personal life experiences; to foster 
personal grov^th; to create a sense of community among students working together; and 
to create a reciprocal learning experience between students and the community. 

The instructor has submitted proposals for financial support for the program 
to foundations and local corporations and has recieved funds for the program's op- 
erating expenses. The Center has an office that is staffed by students. 

In addition to 6he field experience describfejd here, the Center alsovofferc a 
three-unit supplementally academic class in peer counseling for students interested 
in learning counseling Ind communication skills ini a small group setting. 

RESULTS 

CIC has a program evaluation form for the student interns to complete at the 
end of the -semester. ^ The purpose of the evaluation is to get feedback f'^^om the stu- 
dents in both the learning activities and the agency where they worked. The student 
responses indicate they have a better sense of their strengths and weaknesses, that 
th6y feel "more useful," and have gained a clearer idea of their career goals after 
taking this course. 

CIC has attracted the interest and support of several community organizations 
pnYp" corporatipns» Both the instructor and the students have been asked to consult 
^|>4!S^ with seconJary and postsecondary programs interested in the peer learning approach. 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 

Preparation: An initial screening process takes place where Interested students 
th. nrn^rpn ^"tervlewed Individually by the CIC staff who info.r> them about 

staff Zhl n ? ' "'""y '^^y ""^-^ P"""^ the course. The CIC 

TJlr m!p f potential applicants that the course often requires more of 

^ ^""f^ ^"""^ ""^^ Students wanting to enroll 

in the course are given the names .of suitable agencies to n.ontact. They also 
sign-up to be contacted by a student supervisor (support .,roup ulder)! ?he stu- 
dent supervisor further advises the students as to the specifics of aglncy work 
and the role of the support group. The students then interview at thfagencrand 
if accepted, begin work as volunteers. • ""^ -gency ana 

Activities: The course requirements are as follows: eight hours of fieldwork per 

„w^^on f i""""^ ^ support group seminar each week; an ongoing iournal- 

" th CIC "af ° ' tud'^t' ""'f "^^""^^ the^semes-' 
7 Studeats are- also asked to participate in "outreach activities 

V laMSns^Icir.M"''''"''"! to administrative or pubUc ' 

lations activities as needed by the CIC Office. puoxii. re 

™o.o JV'' hours-T^er week of fieldwork are required, most students sperd 

Zl\t T t agencies. The instructor reports tJat ll'hours was tSe average. 

I^LfK! Lr^"'^!!^^ '"'""'^"'^ ^° supplement the work of regular agency 

bv La?? 'v'^"i' ancT dimensions to the services and the activities provided 
-,. by the staff. Volunteers also provide much tieeded individual attention and care 
that is not always possible with limited staffing. An example of an agency o!ace- 

r h \ott^'^lS"ra"n?i''rf '^^^^ P-^^^ se^vL:! Jo^n'm: "s 

ot the coqnty jail and to defendants not;, held' in custody. Other agency placements 
include, a tre^ment center for emotionally disturbed children, an Emergency shel- 

S!i /""^l^^ ^ recreation center for the handicapped and a 

healt^h and referral center for women. • nuicappea, and a 

-^e support\ group seminar is an opportunity for the students working at the 

s'ul'rJf^oTfor tSf ^'^J Jf'" '^'^'^ "c s^Sd:Jt ' 

supervisor for th^ purpose of discussing problems or feelings concerninR. work at 

other^Tn* '3 '° ^^"^ for-activities or pro e^^^ith 

other students anc^ co-workers. The supporliv., feedback generated brtCsHes- ' 
sions is seen as an important aspect of the total p.-ogram. 

_^i_j°"7al aiows the student to reflect on his or her experiences at the ' 
:S;7r* !f_^^^ about their feelings, impressions, ideas. 



f^rxAr^A^^^ J ^ u*. , -^^j-xngo xiuptessians , laeas. 

dep?i of Vir?^? questions they have about the work. The quality a^d 

Sps tL 8 aJ? ?3"o r tr^' "PP"^"^ ^his wrlting,'and it 

Tt J . f ! u experience is like for the students. 

• ^o data IS J? t^e Lv%''h'" °PP-tunity for. student self-evaluation. In add? L 
" V " day-to-day work at che agency, .students are encouraged to in- 
aWt ^^ ."^ f '^"^ ""'^ discussion of theoretical questions 

■ J'!.*" °^ ^"'^ limitations; discussion of thei? 

own role at the agency; and their personal goals. 

Students are evaluated both at midterm and at the end of the semester by their 
. agency supervisor for their placement performance and by their .tudent supervisor 
for their participation in the support group and their journal. supervisor 

^ See -APPENDIX B for evalutation forms. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Titles Criminal Justice Internship 

Deportment; criminal justice Contact: Braunsteln, Chairman 

Department of 

Credits semester units; may be repeated for up- Criminal Justice 

to 9. units University of Nevada 

Enrollment: Average of 10 students Reno, NV 89557. 

Student Level: undergraduate juniors and seniors 

Schedule: hour^s per credit unit at field pjlacement 

Purpose* jY\e course helps students focus on a career and acquaint them wlth^some 
of the tasks and responsibilities associated with different positions 
In the field of criminal justice. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



The course i^'i*^ ed in 1973, when it was decided c^at some practical experience 
would minimize the number of ^'surprises" a .student might I'ace in a job situation. 
Changes in the course Include a greater diversity of agencies Involved and also a 
greater number of students participating. New agencies will continue to be added 
as they are needfid. If a Master's Degree program is offered, the Intership course , 
nay be a requlrenient for that degree. 

The faculty skills and attitude required to Implement this course Include a 
"^good rapport and vorkinc; reiation^jhip with agencies, knowledge of the roles' of the 
agencies, a wllllnguess to spend time with students or agencies when necessary, 
and a tact fulness in discussing problems. 

The: 'instructor has a list of available placements that have already been devel- 
oped. If a student's Interest is not accommoc^ated by this existing list, the in- 
structor contacts additional agencies until a &: itable placement has been fonnd. 
The Instructor reports that the agencies have been very cooperative an^ 
responsive to the program's needs. 



RESULTS 



The aim of the course is to have students become ciware of what exists "out 
there** in terms of career possibilities. The Instructor rv*ports tha^, sometimes 
the students become so Involved in their agency duties that they work full-time 
and take a leave from their academic studies. A high percentage of the students 
get jobs with the agencies where the^ interned. One agency had nine student in- 
terns and later hired eight j>f them to work in paid positions. 

The Instructor receives a^ great deal of personal satisfaction from teaching 
the course. The students often indicate how valuable the course has been for them, 
and he is able to see them grow and mature because, of the experience. It is often 
difficult, however, to act as liaison -between the students and the agencies and not 
mT)ff>' always possible to keep everyone satisfied.; While all experiences are not positive 
!^J^^ ones, the instructor finds much to be learned from the negative experiences as well« 



SOCIAL SERVie ES 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 

/ r 

limited to crim 



'Preparation: course is an elective wit'h enrollment limited to criminal jus- 

tice ma jors and minors. The prerequisites include all- six required, 
lower division classes. The instructor meets individually with^each student at - 
the beginning of the semester to select a placement. If a student is accepted 
by the agency, a memorandum is sent by the Criminal" Justice Department specifying 
th% dates of the internship and the number of hours the student will be spending 
at agency., The department requests that the agencjf submit two documents: (1) a 
letter of acceptance of the student as an intern and' (2) a letter of completion 
at the end of. the semester indicating whether or not the internship ha§ been suc- 
cessfully fulfilledt^/Although no evaluation of the student's performance is re- 
V quired, most agencies do provide them. 



Activities: Activities at the, field sites vary considerably due to the diversity of 
\ ■ . the placements. However, the pattern usually includes a brief ^dminis- 

x^rat-ive orientation followed by an observation period. Students then often receive 
We sort of case load where they, interact with clients under the supervision of 
a\staff member. 

. , V 

.Sample placements include law-making and law enforcement agencies, such as 
the public defender's office, gaming control office, district attorney's office, 
ccronek's office, correctional institutions, school security, probation and parole 
office. \ Internships need not be local; some students have coMleted internships 
in other istatesi . ', 

The stCident is required to submit three reports to the instructor. The pre- 
liminary repdrt indicates where the internship will be served, the number of hours 
that the stude^ intends to work, and the Imediate supervisor <t> whom the intern 
will be responsible. This is submitted during the first week of the semester. 
The mid-semester^xeport is a statement about the progress of thesjinternship and 
suggests ways f or \lmproving the remainder of the placement. The final report, 
describing the usefulness and relevancy of the internship, also includes recomoren- 
dations for improvement of future similar experiences for other students. 

The instructor monitors the student's progress by meanS of his or her written 
reports, if there is a problem at the site, the instructor' will make a visit 
to the agency. The grade^ is pass/fail and is based on the written reports and the 
satisfactory completion of the specified number of hours as the placement. 



Title: - Justice Administration Practicum 
Depailment: Justice'' Administration 
Credit: Up to 8 semester units 
Enrollment: ■20 students 

Student Level: 
Schedule: 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 



ContOCti Charles T. Fletcher 

Justice Administration 

Department 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 8A601 



Undergraduate juniors and seniors 
Weekly seminar; minimum of 112 hours at the field site. 



PurPOSO: course helps students bridge th^ gap between the theoretical and prac- 

■ tical aspects of law enforcement and justice administration* % It gives 

them a chance to. get acquainted with the problems and. the. people involvdd ij? police 
work and to assess their own strengths and weaknesses in the field. \^ 



IMPLEMENTATION 



The course was begun ibout 197A. It is one of a series of three courses de- 
signed to give students "hands-on" law enforcement experience. A lower division 
course is offered to freshmen and sophomores and the placements are limited to the 
campus security force. The course described here provides juniors and seniors with 
off-campus experiences in the local community.- A third course, *: Los Angeles Semi- 
nar, places juniors, seniors, and graduate students with the Los Angeles County 
Sheriff *s Department where they work full time for the spring or summer term. Stu- 
dents are hirgd as county employees at $A.OO an hour. The instructor accompanies 
the 10 or 12 students, who are selected by application, to Los Angeles, anji holds a 
weekly seminar with them. This special placement arrangement with the largest county 
sheriff* s department in the world augments the experiences tfie students get in the 
relatively small towns and cities of Utah. 

The instructor cites his own personal experience in the field and his contacts 
in law enforcement agencies and so.'iieties as helpful in teaching the course. The 
Los Angeles Seminar requires preparation time and involves spending a term in Los 
Angeles and being available to the student interns as needed. During this term 
the instructor is released from his other university commitments. 



RESULTS 



The instructor reports 
their understanding of the 
some typical problems are, 
ate* During this process s 
and whether or not they can 
low officers. Some discove 

define particular specialty areas, such as police psychology of FBI work, that they 
intend to pursue. , 



that as a result of taking this course, students increase 
dynamics of law enforcement, how an agency runs, what 
and what types of behavior or interventions are appropri- 
tudents discover whether or not this field is for them 

deal effectively with the clientele and with their fel- 
r their interest is not particularly strong, wnile others 



The course is supported by the department and by the community agencies invol- 
ved. There is a particularly good relationship with the Los Angeles Sheriff ^s Die- 
• partme'nt, which the instructor would like to encourage and expand as more students, 
funds, and positions become available. 
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TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 



PrOpOrOtionS students are prepared for the course through their previous coursework. 

Each student completes an application form that includes letters of rec- 
ommendation. The student contacts an agency and when accepted draws up a- learning 
contract with the site supervisor, which includes learning objectives and planned 
activities or projects at the site. The agency selectioiy process is completed by 
the second week of class, and students receive an orien^ion to the agency at the 
^ placement site. 



ActivitiOS: The course is structured to integrate the students' off-campus experien- 
ces with theory. At the placement the students assist with the typical 
tasks of a justice administration agency, accompanying officers, preparing reports, 
participating in staff aeetings, participating in 'the planning of programs, and 
conducting surveys. Th^ sites ii\cXude the countj sheriff's office, the city po- 
lice department, and the highway patrol. Students keep a daily activity repoVt 
that is submitted, to the course instructor on a weekly basis. This report describes 
in detail who they spend time with; the nature of the tasks completed, including 
any written reports prepared; what was accomplished; what their contribution was; 
^nd what they learned. The instructor visits the sites to be certain that the stu- 
dents are getting appropriate experiences and to monitor the students' performance. 

The required texts for the course are: Law Enforcement and Justice Adminis- 
tration Field' Experience Handbook by Walter R. Barrus and Office Down, Code Three 
by Pierce R. Brooks. The reading and the studerfts' personal experiences in the 
field form the basis for discussion in the weekly seminar. Each seminar has a 
theme, and sometimes a guest speaker is invited^ to discuss the topic with the 
group. Topics'of discussion include stopping procedures, search techniques^ crime m 
prevention, drug enforcement, industrial security, firearms, and federal agency 
opportunities. p. " 

Students are required to submit a* paper of at least lb pages that incl&des a 
critique of the course, both their agency and the class, And a summary description 
of their experiences, their reactions, and what they learned . ^. Students also s^xwd 
letters to criminal justice agencies requesting information for future employment. 
• They submit a list of agencies they intend writing to an^ are required to turn in 
•seven agency responses. Two tests are administered during the semester. 

At the end of the term, the site supervisor completes a job jjerformarice eval- 
uation for each student. The student writes a letter of appreciafcion to the de- 
partment head after completing the internship. ^ 

The student is evaluated on the following basis: * - : 

(1) Written work. Law enforcement and criminal justice requires many writ- 
ten reports and many evaluations are based upon them; 

(2) Tests given in class; ^ " " ^ ^ 

(3) Meeting the established deadlines; 
(^) Work performance and evaluation; and 

(5) Completion of 112 hours of agency work as evidenced by daily activity 
Q reports. 

lis 
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Title: Executive Internship 

DttpartmOnt: Youth Leadership r?,' C0?ltact; Rulon Dean Skinner 

^ -J >^ Youth Leadership Dept# 

Cr^dltj i-8 semester units Brigham Young University 

m]^ jk . Provo, UT 84601 
5^"WCl0nt$5 4-20 students; undergraduate juaiors and seniors 



This course provides an interrlship experience in the executive management of ^ 
youth serving agency or related organization* Students receive one credit for each 
50 hours of involvement* The placement is ^part-time or full-time depending on the 
location of thfe "agency* It is possible to obtain a placement outside the state, for 
example at the National Boy Scouts of America office in Washington, D*C* Each student 
trainee works under the direct supervision of an agency executive and formulates a set 
of learning objectives approved by the supervisor and by the academic, coordinator • Ac- 
tivities at the placement involve observing and special assignments related to committee 
meetings, ^board meetings or annual meetings; promoting and participating in special 
events;, recruiting; auditing personnel contracts; preparing statistical information; 
making training presentations; or working on a special project or assignment* Projects 
include creating a community relations packet, a fund raising program, or a training 
program* Students submit weekly reports to the instructor listing the number of hours 
spent at the ^^ncy and a brief description o€ their involvement* The agency supervi- 
sors submit midterm and final evaluations of the students* performance* These evalua- 
tions represent 50% of the student* s final grade for the course* The weekly reports 
are 25X, and the setting and completion of goals as outlined in the learning contract 
is also 25%* 

See APPENDIX B for report form, learning contract and evaltwation forms* 



TitltfS Co^^^^^y Hental Health 

Department: ^f^" studies 

5 quarter units for two consecutive quar 
^fllj0l^|^« 24 students; undergraduate juniors an 




Mady Marcus 
Field Studies Program 
2536 Channing Way 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 



, The course integrates community mental health theories with\a problem-solving ap- 
proach to fieldwork* Students work 10*12 hours per week at thein field placements, 
which include both "traditional" and "alternative" agencies** To jsivoid potential isola- 
tion and promote mutual support, at least two students are placedVin each agency* Stu- 
dents complete learning contracts at the beginning of each quarter\ delineating the: 
ro^, tasks, and goals for both the field placement and seminar* Sei^nars exaoi^tle the 
relationship betw^n community mental health and social, political ana>esosc!Slc forces* 
First\|uarter seminars e^^lore generic issues, such as mental hospitals and the relar 
tionship between social class and mental illness, building the groundwork for the second 
quarter* Second quarter seminars discuss the relationships between mental health dynam- 
ics of specific communities (e*g*, minorities, men, or women)* A reading list ^ provid- 
ed* Students are expected to ke^p a journal, meet individually with the instructor^ at 
least once per quarter, and complete a paper by the end of the second quarter* The paper 
is an analysis of an issue", a problem, or dilemma that has developed from the students* 
experience in the field* The paper should be problem-focused rather than descriptive* 
For example, if a student is interested drug treatment of mentally ill patients, the 
paper would focus on a question like "Should drugs be prescribed for hospitalized pa- 
tients?" rather than a description of a particular drug treatment program* The instruc- 
O \T describes' the paper as an integration of field experience, intellectual concepts 
ERJCid the writer's analysis "and conclusions* ' ' J^^S ^ 
m^m^^ See APPENDIX A for syllabus and APPENDIX B for journal guidelines- ^ 



title:, ' 

.Comraunity Involvement Program * " 

Df pillment: Contact: 

y ^' . ' Soclblogy 
1-3 semester units 

Students: 

20-30 students; undergraduate freshmen and 
. ' sophomores 



Peter MeConvllle 
Sociology Department 
University of Sah 

Francisco 
2130 Fulton Street ' 
San Francisco, CA, 94117 

•^rnorfn ^T""^'^ Involvement Program allows students to gain academic credit for their 
.experience in performing voluntary service for others. Although it does not offer pre- 

lohi:rn°S r^Jj'""' J"""^*^ awareness of the'extent and varle y 

:8ocial needs in the community and furnishes them with a practical opportunity to explore 
vareas wherein their life work may lie. Voluntary w^ork in" one of mahj- approved agencies 

^IhSI hf r ""'r '^i"^''"" °' " supervisor. A student record, listing the 
. choice of agency, is. turned in to the instructor by the second week of class. 

At the agencies, students act as tutors to the clients, servQ, as activity leaders 
^itt recreation centers, visit the elderly at home or in the hospital, counsel alcohoUcs 
.«.;«orkja spicide hot-lines. Students are required to keep a Jpurial orthelr actlv"* 
,^i^s, wh^h includes both blans for activities and comments on IL outcomes of the e " 
•p^ans. The Journal is useful both as a planning, tool and as a means of self-reflection. 
Iw»! m' : r^"'"' to. attend all scheduled meetings during the semester. In the 
.J-lrst aeeting, students receive an orientation to the program... After that class time 
is jpent discussing problems and issues that come up from agency work. tJ^ JnstrucJor ^ 
^confers Indiyidoally with the students at least, twice during the semester. 

Students are expected to connect their theoretical knowledge with the placement 
jj^perience in a final paper. This .six-p^e paper describes their agency, ifsts the 
iSf V'f'T'r "''''^^ agency, .explains the student's learning, a^d rebates 
'^iJv '° r^'"" 1°'^' ."rh^^^'^dents' grades are based on the site supervi- 

^^JartlJpaa ^"^''^"^'"'^ evaluation of their journal, final paper, and seminar 
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Title: 
Department: 
Credit: 
Students: 



Social Work as a Profession 



Social Welfare 



Contact: 



3 quarter units for seminar; 
2 quarter units for field practicuw 

25 students per section; undergraduate seniors 



Frank Bauer, Fieldwork 

Coordinator 
Stan Welsner, LectureT 
School of Social Welfare 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 9A72o - 



This description refers to only one of the six sections of the course. Other senii- 
nars may vary slightly. This two quarter course provides students with the oppoitunity 
to explore some of the theories and methods used by social work practitioners. Each week 
stude^nts complete eight hours of supervised work in a ^community agency and attend two 
class sessions. A fieldwork consultant is responsible for arranging the placement sites 
and selecting and assignj^ng students to the various agencies. He meets with each student 
during, the quarter prior to enrollment In the field practicum to get an idea of his or 
her background and interests, and then he matches them with an appropri::te plac'ement. He 
also visits each agency once a year. Sample agencies re Planned Parenthood and Suicide 
Prevention. , ' ^ 

In the first "quarter, st\iderits begin' to formulate^ their own working model of social 
work Intervention b^sed on their assessment of the literature and their own fieldwork ex- 
perience. They are also exposed to some of the practical techniques of interviewing, ob- 
servation, and problem assjessraent. There are two or three^ written and oral class assign- 
ments, a one hour in-class review assignment and a five page mid-term paper which is a 
description of the student's client agency. There is also an eight tx> ten page tenn pa- 
per which, requires the student to apply a theory or method of social work intervention 
to an experience which he or she has encountered in the field. Students are also requir- 
ed to keep a weekly fieldwork log for the purpose of reflecting on experiences and feel- 
ings encountered in the field and of integrating these experiences in the discussions and 
assignments. Students are given weekly reading assignments, many of which' come from 
Social Work Practice; Model and. Method by Pincus and Minahan (F.E. Peacock Publ, inc., 
Itasca, IL.1973) and from Social Treatment by James Whittaker (Aldine Publ., Chicago, 1974) 

In the second quarter the seminar further develops the concepts, themes and methods 
of social work practice covered in the previous quarter but the focus shifts to the pro- 
fessional and organizational problems and issues actually confronting the social worker 
operating in a variety of field settings. Students are encouraged to pursue their par- 
ticular areas of interest in group and individual projects and readings. The reading as- 
signments come primarily from Changing Roles in Social Work .Practice , Francine Sobey, ed«, 
(Temple Univ. Press, Philadelphia, 1977) and from Grant smanship by Armand Lauffer (Sage 
Publ, Beverly Hills, 1977). During the last three weeks of class students make oral pre- 
sentations to the class on their term projects which focus on one area of practice and 
include a set of recommendations for funding a new or expanded social service program. 
This term project is the basis for the term paper due at the end of the quarter. Addi- 
tionally students are required to write a paper evaluating their agency and their own 
role. An inclass review assignment (quiz)"'covers the required readings and all mater- 
ial that has been presented and discussed in class. The grading for the two quarters 
is based on the following: 



1st quarter 

Review Assignment 40% 

Term Paper A0% • 

Class assignments 207. 

O APPENDIX B for application form- 



2nd quarter 
Review Assignment 



Terra Paper (oral & written) 40fc 
•Agency Paper 20% 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



TitloS Services 

Department: professional internship Program ContOCt: Kathleen Connolly 

0, i». , ^ , Professional Internship 

Credit: ' ^ semester units -Program 

J J . University of San 

Students: ' students; undergraduate seniors Francisco 

il30 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, CA ^A117 

apnorl!*^ ""T^T.', "^^f °^ Professional Internship Program, e^fplores the 

T^Sa f . ^^^^^y- ^^^^^^^^ ^P^^^^ 20 hou^s a „eek In the 

^ /5 !! ° ^ sessions. Since they are not trying to acquire any specific 

Sm^^^ encouraged to do as many different things as they can at the sites. 

Activities Include counseling, tutoring -and administration work for s-Lh ageffclec as 
,juvenlle probation projects, conununlty outreach program for low Income pregnant women, 
the service league in the county jail,, and the school volunteer program. The first few 
seminar meetings are spent in formulating the learning objectives and finalizing a 
learning contract. Four short papers C500 words). and 1 major paper are required. The 

^Ti''^ """J*^^"^ °" ^" assigned topic, such as "how the curren? election 
affects the social service agencies" or Writing about their own career plan^, or their 
■ work values that correspond to a social service profession. The major pap^r is an 
MonT^rf? ^''P"^^"". "hat was learned, and an evaluation of the par- 

with ^L placement agency. The, Instructor makes one visit to the agency to meet 

with the student and site supervisor. The students' grades are based on the papers, 
?nrtSi':^at:d'o\jtti::s?"* ^''^ performance (evaluated by supervisor), and .eet- 
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TitlOS Preparation for Fieldwork: Perspectives in Human Ecology 

□•partmSnt: p^^^^ g^^^y office/New York State ^^'^^^^^^ Dwight Giles 
Cr£kAH^ College of Human Ecology Field Study Office 

V»raaiT« j^QQ , 2 credits; ID 200 « 4 credits Martha Van Rensselaer 

StudontS! Limited to 40 per semester; undergraduate Cornell Univ.ersity 

sophomores and above Ithaca, N#Y- 14853 

The Human Ecology Field Study Office develops and implements a multidii^iplinary 
field experience-based curriculum of interest to undergraduate students in the College 
of Human Ecology and throughout Cornell University. The courses give a broad approach 
to urban and rural social issues, and organizational and community development, and 
help students develop multidisciplinary frameworks for thinking about social ecology 
and practicing strategies for human problem solving. All students take a pre-field 
preparation- course which is described below. Placement and project oriented field- 
based courses are taught in Ithaca and New York City. A correspondence-based course 
. sponsors students on internships away from Ithaca and outside New York City. 

This course (ID 200) prepares students to become learners in field settings. 
During the first seven weeks .of. the course, students are instructed in field data 
gathering skills. The major skills which students learn and practice are: investi- 
gatory interviewing, participant observation, interpretation of non-verbal communica- 
tion, interpersonal communication, and organizational analysis. During the last 
seven weeks of the semester students apply these skills through a case study approach. 
Additional skills in group dynamics and critical reflection on experiential learning 
are learned and applied during this period. The case study approach provides a vehi- 
cle for the application and practice of all these skills. 

Case studies deal with important, contemporary issues which affect communities 
and organizations. Studeiits are assigned to task forces, each of which researches a 
particular point of view on the case study topic. At the end of the course, each 
task force presents its findings from the perspective of its assigned role and takes 
a position on the issue. The final presentation is made to a panel of community 
experts who are involved with the topic in some direct .way. 

Topics and task groups are assigrted to the students, but responsibilities for 
problem definition, procedure, and results lie with the students. Attention is paid 
to organizational settings throughout the case study as preparation for later field 
study* Past case study topics have included issues of racial and ethnic discrimina'* 
tion, rental housing markets, employer supported day care, and legal rights for the 
disabled. 

Students who take ID 100 meet with the ID 200 class for the first seven weeks of 
the skill learning but do not participate in the ID 200 case study. 
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Title: Sponsored Field Learning/ Internships (ID406) 

Department: Fleld study office/New York State CotltQCt: Timothy Stanton 

'^•^«l!4. c College of Human Ecology Field Study Office 

(Credit: 6-15 semester units M^.^ha Van Rensselaer 

Students: 20 students; undergraduate juniors and seniors- ^Cornell University 

Ithaca, New York 14853 

This course provides interdepartmental sponsorship and academic supervision of 
IZ^lT.l participation in structured, off-campus field exper?.ences and internships 
adm nis ered by non-Cornell and/or non-credit granting institutions or agencies. Ex- 
amples include: NYS Assembly and Senate Internship Programs, Washington Center for 
vHn"?"^ Alternatives, and internships arranged "independently by students with indi- C 
_yiiual publ-lc-or- private organizations. ID 4Q6 field supervision is carried out 

largely through regular, structured bi-weekly correspondence between students, while 
they are away from Cornell, and the course instructor. This correspondence contains 
learning plans,, critical incident journals and a self-evaluation, as well as a serJes 
of organizational analysis assignments.^ Completion of course requirements is signi- 

to CorLll T ^^""^ ''"'^""'^ "11^8^ community upon return 

K strongly encouraged to combine ID 406 credit with subject 

It ies ^f' LirfrL departmental faculty that relates to the specif ic activ- 

ities of their field placements. ID 200 Preparation for '^ieldwork: Perspectives in 
t^^m"HSr»v^^5^r"f''"^'^'^* Students receive a 25%-65„ tuition reduction to help 
them defray additional costs of study away. from campus or pay tuition fees to sponsored 

r 
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Urban studies 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

TitloS Urban Internship 

* 

DttpOrtmOnt* urban Studies ContflCt: Debbie LeVeen 

^ . ^ H^L 269 

(^f0(f|f; Fieldwork: 3 semester units ' San Francisco State. 

' Seminar: 1 semester unit University 
EnrollmSnt: 12-24 students * leOO Holloway Avenue 

San Francisco, CA 94132 

Studont LOVOIS 2nd semester juniors and seniors 

Sch^duloS Field placement of 15 hours per week for 15 weeks; seminar of 2-1/2 
hours every other week 

PurpOSO* xhe primary aca'demic purpose of the internship is to provide students 
an opportunity to relate theoretical learning. to practical experience; 
it also helps students make professional contacts and gain work experience. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



ERiC 



The instructor has taught the course since 1974. The course is a requirement 
for an Urban Studies degree. The instructor Reports that the course has become more 
structured and routinized over the years by using standardized forms for procedures 
involving application, placement and evaluation. The placement list for the course 
continues to increase. The instructor recruits the new placements and selects them 
according to their ability to provide an interesting learning experience for a stu- 
denty their need for an intern and .the^availabllity of good supervision for the 
student. 

The instructor emphasized that her main goal is to encourage students to ask 
questions relating theory to their practical experience. She finds that students 
do not do this easily and so sees herself as helping them to develop this skill. 
Toward this end, she uses the seminar and the journal. In addition, she devised 
*• journal" supplements" to help the students identify their expectations for the learn- 
ing experience, identify how the learning is taking place, and identify problems. 
The instructor attempts "to make the- seminars come alive" by dra\^ng upon the stu- 
dents' own material, but does find it difficult to wecive the variety of student in- 
terests together, so that they feel a common thread of questioning. She feels that 
experience in leading discussion groups or facilitating small group interaction is 
needed by an internship instructor^ together with some intelTectual imagination. 

Other skills and attitudes that Would be helpful are flexibility, a desire to 
be involved in community activities, and public relations and administrative skills. 
Initially it would help to have some release time to set up the course. It also 
helps to have contact with other field studies instructors. The course does require 
more of her time than o.ther courses; the time is needed for individualized consulta- 
tion with students,, follow-up on their field placements, contacting agencies, and re- 
cord keeping tasks. Despite the extra time and personal commitment required, teach- 
ing this course is a source of satisfaction to her and the benefits far outweigh the 
costs involved. The community response to the course has been very favorable, and 
there is a growing interest at the university in the field-based approach in general, 
as evidenced by the creation of a school (BSS) Task Force on Internships and an In- 
ternship Council to explore both current efforts and future possibilities for field- 
based courses. 

lAO If;- 



URBAN STUDIES 



TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 

Pr^parOtion: Studtracs enrolling In this course have already taken some coursework 
related to the kind of position they are seeking nr. an intern. Stu- 
dents are urged to apply for an internship position during the semester prior to 
the one they plan to take the internship. Descriptive material on internship 
placements is available in the departmental office. Students are encouragell to 
read it, to formulate their own objectives for the internship and to discuss their 
preferences -with the instructor. Students are advised to interview with several 
different agencies. An Urban Internship Work Agreement form is completed for each 
placement. This form details the work objectives, the educational objectives, the 
provision for learning about the overall operation of the. organization, the pro- 
vision for ongoing supervision and the work schedule. .It is signed by both the 
intern and the supervisor. A letter is sent by the Instructor to the /supervisor 
confirming the arrangement and outlining the department's expectations regarding 
the internship. Additional placement assistance for latecomers is given during 
the first seminar. 



Activities: The internship requires a combination of work and analysis. Fifteen 
hours per week cf agency work is required; it is preferred that stu- 
dents work 20 hours per week but this, is not §lways possible. Students 
''?J'5fi^"'^! ^° agencies by undertaking special i)roject8 or by assuming respon- 
slbillty for some- of the day-to-day routine. All field placements are intended 
\ to help students to work effectively in the urban context, whether it be in tHe 
- krea of housing, public interest law, urban planning, transportation, social pol- 
^-^icy, community organization or or urban environment and design. A wide range of 
available placement opportunities reflects this diversity, of urban organizations: 
economic development programs, advbcacy groups, community-based organizations, 
private corporations (generally in planning or public affairs departments), pub- 
lic offices (legislative, administrative), planning departments,' public transpor- 
tation systems, legal aid, and so on. ^ 

Students are also required to do supplementary reading, to keep a journal, to 
write brief papers on various aspects of the Internship, and to attend the seminar 
during which they exchange and analyze their experiences with each other, with' var- 
ious faculty members, and occasionally with field supervisors and othet practicing 
professionals. The purpose of the seminar is to allow students to learn from each 
other. The Internship course offers the opportunity to learn about a wide variety 
of agencies m the area. The Instructor requests students to come prepared to dis- 
cuss significant aspects of their own experience, to, share problems and ask for 
help from other interns, to ask Interesting questions about the experience of other 
Ihterns, and to help others solve their problems. 

The journal includes brief descriptions of the student's activities together 
with some reflections about what is being learned. It is turned in to the instruc- 
tor prior to the seminar meeting and Inlcudes two suggested items for discussion at 
the next seminar. In addition to the regular journal, a journal supplement is usu- 
ally required. This is a 2-3 page discussion of a specific topic or question that 
is listed on the course syllabus. 

Amidsemester progress report is given to the student. The final grade is 
based on the site supervisor's evaluation, the written work, and the student's 
participation in the seminar. 

r^J^^ See APPENDIX A for syllabus and APPENDIX B for learning contract and student 
FRir evaluation forms. 
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TitloS Field Experience in Community Problem Solving 

nAnnr*mAi%t« Field Study Office/New York State ContOCt: ^^^^^^^ Whitham 

0«partmenT. ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ wmu^i. ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

rrA#lt** 9-15 semester units Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 

Virvqil* Cornell University 

StuddfltS: 2° students; undergraduate juniors and seniors Ithaca, NY 1A853 

This course gives students an opportunity to learn about the community development 
process by participating directly in a problem-solving experience. Each semester, teams 
of 2-5 students work as problem solvers in community settings with the responsibility for 
presenting their completed projects to the sponsoring orgigization at the end of the sem- 
ester* ^Projects are selected on the basis of specific criteria developed by the instruc- 
tor. Students work 20 hours a week at the agency and are required to participate in 
other on-site activities in order to assure that their work is closely articulated with 
the sponsoring organization. In addition to the fieldwork component, students attend a 
weekly three hour seminar which is both a problem solving session and a forum ^or under- 
taking a systematic analysis of the students' experiences in light of existing models of 
community development. Students are required to keep a daily log of events taking place 
at the field site and of their personal reflections on and analysir of these developments 
They also complete assigned readings and maVe presentations to the group. Students in- 
the course "contract" with the instructor for a grade that is, they specify which objec- 
tives of their learning contract they propose to fulfj.xl for the letter grade of A, B or 
C. This document is signed by student, instructor, and field supervisor. 
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URBAN STUDIES 



Title: 

Ecology of Urban Organizations 

Department: Field Study Office/New York State ContOCtS 

^ College of Human Ecology 

CrOCllt: 15'seraester units 

» 

Students: 

Limited to 2€ students; undergraduate juniors 
and seniors 



Madeline Holzer 
Field Study Office 
MarthayVan Rejisselaer 

Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14853 



This course enables students to take responsbility for their own active lea'rnlnb 
about organizations and how they function in the New York City MetropoU n AJea" 
fnH r^'"'^ " "^^^ ""^''^'^ °f organizations in the private, not-f or-p;ofit 

LnlfaJio^r vn"?°"/° '^^^'^^ °' perspectives on social issues and or-* 

ganlzational dynamics m the class. They work 3-1/2 oays per week at their field 

Mrs^dlntfatteL'^f f'n'^ interacting with employees .nd observing and learning. ' 
tni ll..t < u ? ^^"ll-'^^y seminar one day per week to share ideas and experiences 
role th orv huL ? Theoretical concepts drawn from organiz^Jlon^l and 

nroLS^ ^* " " °J ecology, social psychology .and systems analysis help' 

.provide a conceptual frarnework for the seminar. In preparation for the seminar each 

zatio\"al'a7 "r "^"''"^^^ "^•^^^ occasional sJte visitf a^ writiro^ga"- 

zational analysis reports. In addition each student is assigned to a small task g^oup 

canl Zl not bTTJ/ "f^""^ integrative project for the sfminar. This project '^Jpi'- 
gi^es a 57 tuition dL ^ ° P^^^^^-dertaken during working hours.' T^e collage 
gives a tuition deduction to help students meet additional expenses incurred bv 
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APPENDICES 



A. SAMPLE COURSE SYLLABI 

B. SAMPLE FORMS 

C. RESOURCES ^ 

D. LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 



^otfiin^ ever becomes real 
till it is experienced — 
even a proverb is no proverb to you 
till your life has illustrated it. 

^ John Xeats 



SYLLABUS 



COURSE OUTLINE 
9/26 



s 



10/3 > 



10/10 ' 



,10/17 
10/24 



•10/31 



11/7 



INTRODUCTION TO THE PRACTICE 
OF COMMUNITY DESIGN 



Instructor: Mary Comerio 



First Quarter 



11/14 



1) INTRODUCTION. Class structure and expectations. Responsibility 
of student to placement. Discussion of placements (see list) and 
potential projects. 

FIELD ASSIGNMENT: This week interview at least three of the place- 
ments on the list. Choose placement and define your role within 
that setting. Start field notes. 

2) METHODS AND TECHNIQUES. Talking to ire^l people. . Field notes. 
^ Field responsibilities. Building rapport in your placement and 

the value of a structural view. Ethics. 

3) LOOKING AT SOCIAL STRUCTURE. What is 'culture? Elfhnicity 
and class in a plural society. 

FIELD ASSIGNMENT: In addition to the usual field note assignment 
describe ptiysical features of the Neighborhood and building where 
you carry- out the internship, your role in the organization, and 
those with whom you work. 

" Field Notes due. 

4) COMMUNITY ACTIVISM, freedom, justice, power and poverty.. 

TERRITORIALITY AND RESIDENCE i'ATTERNS. Households and neigh- 
Iborhoods: definitions, and needs. 

FIELD ASSIGNMENT: Map the neighborhood where your placement ±s 
found. Include landmarks of importance to placement and neigh- \ 

borhood people. - \ 

\ 

6) TUCSON COMMUNITY DESIGN CENTER. \ 
Meeting the needs of a multi-ethics community. ' ^ 

7) CRISIS INTERVENTION SIMULATION: an exercise in community 
de c i 8 ion-mak ing . 

FIELD ASSIGNMENT: In addition to the usual field note assignment,- 
describe an event in which behavioral interaction is the focus. i 
Look for role and status, hierarchy initiating contact, terminating 
contact, and the role of spatial arrangement in interaction. 

Field notes due. 

8) HOUSING AND THE COMMUNITY 
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11/21 



9) THE ETHICS OF INTERVENTION 



Architect as intervener: advocacy, participation, and a review 
of the roles of the architect. 



Field notes due. 



11/28 

COURSE OUTLINE 
Week 1: 



V^ek 2-3: 



Week A: 



Week 5: 



Week 6: 



Week 7: 

Weeks 8, 9, 10: 



J.0) Student presentation of research or project outlines.. 

Second Quarter * 
SPECIAL NEEDS' OF SPECIAL POPULATIONS. 

FIELD ASSIGNMENT: Choose one book on the reconiraended ^reading 
list. Write a one-page sununary and distribute thid to the 
class. ^ • 

MIGRATION AND SELF-HELP: Latin American examples discussed 
within a structural framework. Focus on 'traditional and govern- 
ment initiated self-help in Peru. Urban American Indian paral- 
lels. - ' . . 

Field notes due Week 2. 

PANEL OF FIELD SUPERVISORS. Topic: What makes a good intern 
and what makes a good project? 

Field notes due. 

Interactive class on direct issues involving ethics. Ethical 
considerations and social responsibility. Role of the Intern^ ' 
to the field personnel, to the university, and to the profession. 
Discussion of role conflicts and value dilemmas. 

REHABILITATION AND HISTORIC PRESERVATION. Gentrlf ication. Re- 
development and urban development Issues. 

FIELD ASSIGNMENT: Fill out ethics form regarding project pro- 
posal. 

Field notes due. 
TOPIC TO BE ANNOUNCED. 
STUDENT PRESENTATIONS. 
Final Field notes due Week 8. 
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SYiLABUS 



' " * ^ MEDIA AND sociEn Instructor: Valerie Minfer 

(Required Readings %ni Syllabus) 

REQUIRED READIKCS : ^ 

THE INFORMATION MACHINES - Ben^Bagdlklan^ \ * 

MASS COMMUNICATIONS. A WORLD VIEW - AUn Wells 

MASS MEDIA ISSUES - Leonard Sellcrr anrt WilllaTo Rlvert (eds.) » 
Tf!E NEW JOCKKAIISM - Tom Wolfe , ' • 

A TREASURY OF GREAT REPORWC - Snydtir'^and >forrls (ed.) 

Plus additional readlpt* to be distributed. 
COURSE OUTLINE: 



A 



Week 1 INTRODUCTION < 

' ^ Ititroductlon'^of students co each other, to field placeocnts, to • 

reading and course syllabus. 

READING : 'Voodsteln U" - Ben Bagdlklan ' 
ASSIGNMENT ; Sign up for aonltorlng 

0- 

^ Week 2 AUDIENCE ' . , 

Who reads, listens and watches? How do publlshers/broadpastcrs ' 
detennlne audience? Do they pander to their audiences? How^do 
audiences differ from paper to paper, station to station? What ' 
are the signs vhlch reveal audience (advertising, letters to the 
editor, editorials)? Does every audience have a nedlun? 

READINGS: "Public Policy, Private Profit and the Training of Audiences", 
Chapter 11. Bagdlklan 
"Pay .TV", Rivers - . . 

"Battle of Britain", Snyder • 

NetlonallsTo articles from Saturday Review and New ^cietv 

— 

' ^••^^'^ ^ OBJECTIVITY IN T}« HISTORY OF JOURNALISM 

Deyeiopmcnt ^ newspnpcrs and broadcasting as popularly accessible oedla. ' 
Objectivity vs. accuracy vs. advocacy. 

"Television Shapes the Soul", Rivers 
"In Search of New Objectivity", Rivers ' 
Snyd«r, p. 426 and p. 576 

, ASSIGNMENT ; Journals Due. * 

> 

Week 4 REPORTING AMERICA " ^ 

Coverage, of lobor «nd the economy ^ 

READINGS : "Ethnic and Son", p. 66. Rivers i 
"The Money Came", p. 320, Wolfe , ' 

||Sitdown Ftrlkes of 1937", p. 511. Snyder 
The NY Tines Covers Sacco and Vanzettl". p. 452. Snyder 
Marx and Engles Report a Ubor Rally", p. 182. Snyder 
The Luddite Riots of 1812", p. 44, Snvder 



\ 
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VMk 5 REPORTING AMERICA ^ 

Voatn as subjtcts, iMges and workers In the nedla 

• READINGS: ''The Witch, Walpurga, Is Trltd and Sentenced", p. 1, Snyder 

"The Rape of Clnd«rella*l 
"Indian Women" 

National Union of Journalists, "Code of Conduct" 

Wooen Against Violence In Pornography and Media material 

SPEAKER ; Raprtstntatlvt from WAVPM 

ASSIGNMENT ; Journals Due 

Week 6 INTERNATIONAL COVERAGE 

Co«parltcn of reporting In various veola. International coverage In 
U.S. papers. The foreign press. 

READINGS ; "Soae Peculiarities of American News", Bagdlklan 
"The Variety of Media Systen^s", Wellt p. Ili83 
/'Interview with President Julius Nyerere", MACLEAN'S, 10/76 

Week 7 yWHO OWNS/RUNS THE ME3IA 

Study of ownership and managerial structure, 'Advertising, conglomerates, 
lodtpendent operations; government subsidised Journalism. 

. READINGS ; Snyder, p. 20 

Bagdlklan, Chapters 6,8,10 

ASSIGNMENT ; Journals Due- ' , 

Wetek 8 • THE LIVES AND TIMES OF JOURNALISTS 

Mvltws oi blograf^hles and autoblogr'^Rles on reconnended list. Those 

• not on tht list must be approved , ,he Instructor two weeks In advance. 



ASSIGNMENT ; Submission of Ideas fo^ Winter Quarter Seminars. 

Book Review of 400-600 words due at beginning of period. 



Week 9/ THE OTHER MEDIA 

Community; political; feminist; freak. Emphasis on cable TV and t;ablold 
publications. 

READINGS ; "Alternatives", Sew Yorker 

"Life Among the Guerillas and the Straights", Saturday Nlghl, 
Plexus, East Bay yolce. In These Times, Bay Guardian, etc, 

ASSIGNMEN T: Sign-up for the Winter Seminar you vani to conduct. 
Journals Due 

Week 10 MEDIA ETHICS AND LAW 

Libel, access, privacy, protection of sources. 

READINGS ; Newsman's Shield, p. 243, 'Rivers 

Articles «bout libel case against Rawirei and Bergman 

SPEAKER ; From Bergman-Ramlret Defense Connlttcf 

ASSIGNMENT ; Final Sign-up for Winter Quarter seminar. 
Journals Due 

I . ' \ ' 

•••A^l Assignments— Including journal and review— are due at the beginning of t 
period on the assigned^ date. No late papers will ever be accepted.* 



he 



THE CLOBAl ECONOMY' r \ ^ 

Instructor: .iarv Sternberg 



TEXTS; 



David H. Blake and Robert S. Walters, The Politics of Global Econorolc Relaticr.^ . 
(Prentlct-Kall: 1976), 240 pg. 

Richard Barnet and Ronald Mulier, Global Reach; The Power of the Multinat lona ! 
Corporations , (Sloon and Schuster; i97A) . 

Frances Moore Lappe and Joseph Collins / World Hunger; Ten .Myth s, (Institute 'or 
Food and Development Policy: 1977) 30 pg. 

NACLA, Report on the Americas , Various issues. 

^ READER, (Cleo'a) 

WEEKLY PROCEDURE ; 

The weekly seminars vlll Include reports fror. field placements; discussions of 
assigned readings; and the presvutatlon and examination of public documents drawn 
from field placenenti(. In the second quarter, guest speakers vlll be incorporated 
Into^.thc seminar structure with particular reference Co Che examination of case 
study areas. Stoinar discussion will attempt throughout to relate the theoretical 
and conceptual material In the readings with information derived in field placenents, 
such as corporate reports and publicity releases brought In by students, and dav to 
day practice In the {placement. 



First Quarter Readings and Syllabus 



Ca'RSE OUTLINE : 



Week 1 IKTRODUCTION 

A. Course Structure, Process £nd Goals 

B. Theme and Issues 

Week 2 OVERVIEW 
READINGS: 

Chapter 1, /'Introduction: Economic Transactions and World Politics". 

In Blake and Walters, The Politics of Global Economic Relations . 
Arthur MacEwan, "The Development of the Crisis In the World Economy" 

in URPE, U.S. Capitalism In Crisis . (URTE: 1978) In the READER. 

Week 3 INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

A. International Trade Theory * Comparative Advantage 

B. Patterns of Trade Recent History 

C. Trade Between Industrialized Nations 

D. Trade Between Center and Periphery 
READINGS: (Week 3) ' 

Chapter 2, "World Trade 'Dllemnas", ' In Blake and Walters. 
Albert 0. Hirschman, "Ideologies of Economic Development in 
\ Latin America", pp. 12-17, in Hirschman, ed., Latin Ajnerican 

Issues , (20th Century Fund: 1961) in the^ READER. 
Economic Policy Contnittee, AFL-nC, "World Trade in the 1970'.«i" 
in Sumer Rosen » td.. Economic Power Failure: The Curren t 
American Crisis , (McGraw-Klll: 1975), in the READER. 
' (Chapter on Comparative Advantage, any Economics Textbook^ 

. :Week ^- INTERNATIONAL MONETARY STRUaURE 

A. Bretton Woods and the Hegemony of the Dolla^ 

B. The Decline of the Dollar and the World Monetary Crisis 
READINGS: 

Chapter 3, **The Global Monetary Order: Interdependence and Domi- 

nance"in' Blake and Walters. 
Fred Block and Larry Hirschhorn, "The International Monetary 

Crisis", in Socialist Review , Ko. 11, Sept-Oct. 1972, in the 

READER. 
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Weeks 3 
an<f 6 



Week 7 



Week 8 



Weeks 9 
and 10 



B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 

. r. 



MVLTINATIONAl CORP0RATIOKS 
A. Foreign Investment 

The Nature of Multinational Corporations 
Multineiionals and Host Gove^rnrnfents 
Multinationals and Parent Governments 
Sm^"?! ''^J^ ^^l^oral and International Organizations 
READINGS: Changing Wor.ld System 

'^^"n^M '^'Z?' Multinational Corporation: Challenge to the Inier- 
- national System?" in Blake and Walters 

'''ElS^'n;-' Multinational Corporation ,nd the Law of Inevon 
w mhT! "^^^^^^^ Bhagwati. ed.. Economics an d tht- 
World Order (Macmillan; 1972). in the READERT ^^^^^ 

Richard Barnet and Ronald Muller. Global Rea ch. Parts I & ll. 

FORXIGS AID 
' A. Goal^ vs. Impact ^ 

B. Bilateral vs. Multinational 
. C. Third World Debt 
READINGS:, 



Chapter 5. "Aid Rpi^r 
and Walters. 

Cheryl P-Ver. "Third World Debt Problems''. Monthly Review . Vol 
^o. 4, Sept. 1976, in the READER. ' 



Rich cind Poor States", in Blake 

28, 



THE ECONOMICS OF TECHNOLOGY 

A. Impacts of Technological Transfer and Control * 

B. Resource and Population Constraints 

READINGS: 

""JSL'; «»rld P„:i„c.-. 1„ BH. and 

David Harvey "Population. Resources, and the Ideclocv of Science" 
Economic Geosraph^. Jul> 197^., m the READER. ' ' 

IMPACTS, RESPONSES AND TRENDS 

A. The New International Economic Order 

B. The U.S. in the Global Economy 

Dr.rxT.'/^^^^*"^^' Alternatives 
READINGS: 

Barnet and Muller. Global Reach > Part III. 

Jagdish N. Bhagwati. "Introduction", in Bhagwati ed The Neu- 
sjTZTZ' l'°T'' '''''' 1"^>- in t e ReSIr^^ 

""c.t-iuijij-.s^r^jrfhrjHi^r" ^- 

Stephen Hyn,.r "International Politics/Int.rnational Economac". 
m.. Vol. 29- No. 10. March 1978. in the READER. 

EXAM; FIRST QUARTER READINGS 



I Go 



S YllABUS 



ART AND CULTURAL PRACTICE 



Instructor: Walter Menrath 



SP1INAR PROCEDURE : The temlntrc will be concerned with the application of several 
ctntral concepts to a nunber of cotsaon Issues and themes. Based on brief lectures, 
•chadultd readings and current field experiences (as reported by students) » the dis- 
cussion will aln to promote intensive questioning, critical self-study, and contin- 
uous interpretation and reformulation of knowledge. The weekly meetings will in- 
clude introductions, assigned reports on readings and field placements, and focused 
discussion of the scheduled topics. Ve will try to maintain an even dialectic ex- 
change of theoretical and practical impulses, and a vigorous rhythm of discovery. 



Veek 1 Introduction to course, participants, class sctiedule, readings, field 

placement, etc^ 

Week 2 Art as Cultural Factor 

Readings: Dewey; The Live Creature 

Barzun; The Arts, the Snobs and the Democrat 
Kronenberger : America and Art 
Tax: Culture ic not.Neutral 
Okakura: Art Appreciation 



Veek 3 Art and Knowledge 

Readings: 



0 



Veek 4 Art and the Social Order 

Readings: Albrecht; Art as an Institution 

Read; Art and Society — Introduction 

Read; The Function of the Arts In Contemporary Society 

Rdgon; The Artist and Society 

Veek 5 XJho is an Artist ? 

Readings: Griff; The Recruitment and Socialization of Artists 
Becker; Art Worlds and Social Types 
Ahlstrom; The Suicide of Art 
Shahn$ The Educatio of an Artist 



Jager; Ti^coriting, Journeying, Dwelling 
Read; Rational Society and Irrational Art 
Berger, Vays of Seeing/ 1 

Langer; The Art Symbol and the Symbol in Art 
Amheim; Art as an Attribute, not a Noun 



Veek 6 



Artists and the Public 



Readings: Rosenberg/Fliegel; The Artist and his Publics 

Steinberg; Contemporary Art and the Plight of its Public 
Rosenberg; Spectators and Recruiters 
Poggioli; The Artist in the Modem Vorld 



Veek 7 Avant Garde Art and Cultural Development 

Readings: Rosenberg; Avant Garde, DM2 Vanguardism, Keeping Up 
Greenberg; Avant-Garde and Kitsch 
Corrigan; The Transformation of the Avant-Garde 



Vtek 8 Popular Culture and Popular Art 

Readings: Gans; Popular Culture and High Culture 

Kaplan; The Aesthetics of the Popular Arts 
Bentman/Garver; Art and the Maos Society 



V^ek 9 



Art and Mass Communications 



" Mffliffiliff?!ff7l1^iU 
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Readings: Ewen; The Social Crisis of the Mass Culture 
Berger; Vays of Seeing/7 
Davis; The Decline and Fall of Pop 
Saudek; Visual Arts in the Age of Mass Communications 
Kavolis; Art Beyond the Communications Explosion 
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(Seainar Schedule - Second Quarter) 



XgQ'JIRgp MJa>IHGS ; (for both Quarters) 

Ut$9v^ John. WAYS OF SEEING, New York: Penguin, 19?7 

Wolfe. To«, THE PAINTED WORD, New Yor>: Bantn, 1978 

Cans, Herbert. POPULAR CULTURE AND HIGH CULTURE, New York: Basic Books, 197A 
READER. 3rd edition. Fall 1979. 

SIMINAR SCHEDULE : 

Week 1 Review of course work and field placetoents 

Week 2 Public Art: Function and Support 

Readings: Kepes; Private and Civic Art 

Rudofsky; The Prodigious Builders 

Doezeoa/Hargrove; The Public Monusent and its Audience 

Rosenberg; The Museum Today 

Davis; The Idea of a 21st Century Museum 

Week 3 Critical Mediation of Art 

Readings: Lang; Mass, Class and Reviewer 
P^scntcrg; Art and words 
Wolfe; The Painted Word 
Leepa; Anti-Art and Criticism 
Battcock; Herbert Marcuse 

Week 4 The Art Market 

Readings: Berger; Ways of Sceing/5 

Rosenberg/FXlegel; Dealers and Museums 
Elkoi'f; The American Painter as a Blue Chip 
l£?li; It's Ridiculous to Give Money to Artists 
Grabum; Eskimos and Connercial Art 
Sharpe; The Portrait of a Con Artiot 
Trustnan; The Art Market 

Week 5 Art and Political Action 

Readings: Cassou; Art and Confrontation 
Rosenberg; Confrontation 
Davis; Artpolitics 
Hess/Baker; Sexual Art Politics 
Miner; The Feminist Reviewer as Entrepreneur 

Week 6 Art_^and Education 

Readings: Winter; A Sense of Loss 

Amhelm; Eyes Have They. But They See Not 

Read; Art And Education 

Bettelheim; Art and Art Education 

Rosenberg; Educating Artists 

Gaudibert; The Cultural World and Art Education 

Waek 7 Art and Identity 

Readings: Griff; The Cosnercial Artist 
Lawrence; The Spirit of Place 
Rosenberg; The American Art Establishment 
Rosenberg; Is There Jewish Art? 
Greenberg; Kafka *• Jevishness 

Week 8 Art and Mental Health 

Readings: Adaason; Art for Mental Health 

Ulman; Art Therapy— Problems of Definition 
Argue; Acting as Therapy 1 O 

Bentley; Theatre and Therapy i. D 7 

.Schmidt; What has the Art of Psychotlcs to do with Art 

as Such? 
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SYLLABUS 



WRITERS IN SOCIETY 
THE DEVELOPHE^^^ OF FICTION 

Instructor: Valorie Miner 

REQUIRED READINGS ; 

COURSE READER, Including stories and essays by Joan Didion, Herman Melville, 
James Thurber, Catherine Ann Porter, Willa Cather, Ishmael Reed, Ambrose 
Blerce and others 

Richard KostelaneU, THE END OF IKTELLIGENT WRITING: LITERARY POLITICS IN 

AMERICA, Sheed, Andrews and McNeil, 1977 
Celeste West and Valerie Wheat, THE PASSIONATE PERILS OF PUBLISHING. 

Booklegger, 1978 

gECOMf^ENDED READINGS : 

James Hart, THE POPULAR BOOK IN AMERICA, University of California Press, 1950 
• William Charvat, ed., THE PROFESSION OF AUTHORSHIP IN AMERICA 
Dorothy Bryant, WRITING A NOVEL, Ata Books, 1979 

David Dalches, THE NOVEL IN THE MODERN WORLD, University of Chicago Press. 1939 
Margaret Atwood, SURVIVAL, Anansi Press, 1973 

'TIlliroisen^'siLEN^^ ^^^^^^^ SOCIETY, Prentice Hall, 1971 

Leonard Michaels and Christopher Ricks, eds,, THE STATE OF THE LANGUAGE. 
University of California Press, 1979 

Week 1 

3 April INTRODUCTION 

Introduction of students to each other, to field placements, to reading 
and course syllabus 

ASSIGNMENT: Sign up for seminar presentations. 

Week 2 

,9 April . THEORETICAL ISSUE: Isolation/Integration of the Fiction Writer 
PRODUCTION ISSUE: Beginning Approaches to Research and Writing 

Is being neurotic a prerequisite for writing well? Is literature 
personal or pollticul? We will consider the tensions between the 
writer** need to engage in the world and to maintain a reflective 
difference from It. 

READINGS: In Reader, "The Secret Life of Walter Mitty," by Jafnes Thurber 
"Glee Green's Sold-Off House," by Jana Harris 
In Kostelanetz, **Locat1ng American literary Establishments," 
Ch. 1 

*The New York Literary Mob," Ch. 3 
SPEAKER: Jana Harris, poet and novelist 

Week 3 

16 April THEORETICAL ISSUE: Creativity, Source and Development 
PRODUCTION ISSUE: The State of Magazine Fiction 

Are you bom with creativity? Is It an affliction or a gift? 
Discussion of aesthetic standards and literary ethics. 

READINGS: In Reader, "That Tree," by Katherine Anne Porter 
"West Coast Fiction,** James D. Houston 
In Kostelanetz, "The Possibility of Rejuvenation," Ch. 19 
"The Nature and Fortune of Newcomers," Ch. 15 



Week 4 



ERLC 



ASSIGNMENT: Submit Journals 

SrAprll THEORETICAL ISSUE: The Role of the Critic 

PRODUCTION ISSUE: Writing a critical <eview; responding to criticism 

Who 1$ the reviewer speaking for/to? What is the literary economic 
Impact of the reviewer? We will consider the history of criticism 
and will be reading criticism written by fiction writers, studying 
how well they apply their standards to their own work. 

READINGS: In Reader, "PauVs Case,** by Willa Cather 

•*The Language of r;ovel Reviewing," by Kary-Kay Wilmers 
"The Feminist Rev\ewer," by Valerie Miner 
In Kostelanetz,* "Tne Forms and Functions of Literary Power," 
Ch. 5 

"The Leverages of Collaboration," Ch. 6 
ASSIGNMENT: Submission— First round of stories and revi 



Week 5 

30 April THEORETICAL ISSUE: Economics of the Publishing Industry 

PRODUCTION ISSUE: Submitting Manuscripts to Ftagazlnes and Book Publishers 

Who owns the literature In this country? Study of the major publishing 
conglomerates rM the recent developnents of small presses. Govemnent 
patronage, private grants and cofrinercial publishing. 

READINGS: In Reader, "The Lottery," by Shirley Jackson 

Ir\, Kostelanetz, -Literary Rule and Professional Violence, Ch. 7 

"The Rationales of Suppression/ Ch. 9 

In West, "Tfje Literary Industrial Complex, Ch. 1 

ASSIGNMENT: Submission—Second round of stories and essays. Journals 
Oue. 

Week 6 

7 May CONTINUATION OF WEEK 5 

AOOITIONAL REAOING: In Reader, ''Deutsche Marks and Venetian Blinds," 
by ValeHe Miner 
N.E.A. Material 

Week 7 

14 May THEORETICAL ISSUE: Uneasy Borders/Defining Genre 
PRODUCTION ISSUE: Editing and Design 

What is fiction and how is it different from the narrative essay and 
New Journalism? Is the novel a long short story? How many kinds of 
writer can you be? . 

READINGS: In Reader, "Some Dreamers of the Golden Dream," Joan Didlon 
"They All Grew Up In Cabbagetown," Valerie Miner 
"Publishing Promoting and Distributing," Dorothy Bryant 
In West, "Discovering the Wild and Free Press," Ch. 3 
"Fenlnl'sts In Print," Ch. 4 
"Roll Yr. Own." Ch. 2 

ASSIGftfiENT: Journals Due 

. SPEAKER: Dorothy Bryant, novelist and publisher 

Week 8 

21 May THEORETICAL ISSUE: Mass Culture or Hioh Culture 

PRODUCTION ISSUE: Distribution, Publicity and Promotion of Books 

Jack London vs. T.S. Eliot. Whom are we writing for? How does 
audience Influence the shape and Quality of our writino? 

READINGS: In Reader, "The Last Day. of Louisiana Red," Ishmael Reed 
In Kostelanetz, "The Rule of Ignorance and Philistinism," 
Ch. n 

"Double Standards and the Pseudo-Culture." Ch. 12 

Week 9 

28 May OPEN SESSION to continue one of the above themes or to consider a new 
theme. 

READINGS: In Reader, "An Occurrence at Own Creek Bridge," Ambrose Blerce 
"A Juggernaut of Wor-'s," Lewis Lapham 
In Kostelanet2» "What Is To Be Done," Ch. 20 

ASSIGNMENT: Journals Due. Please submt collected journals. 

Week 10 

4 June LITZRARY READING 



The last seminar will be a reading of short works by class members to 
which ill Field Studies students, supervisors and teachers as well as 
other friends ire invited. 



Please Note : All assignments are due at the beginning of class on the dates noted 
above. i<0 JOURNALS OR PAPERS WILL BE ACCEPTED UTE. 
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Advanced Analytical Writing 



Instructor: Richard J. Wright 
Thursday 6: 30-9:30 Rjrt. 350 
Office: 6:00-6:30 Rm. 350 
and after class 



September 3 
Wednesday 



September 11 
Thursday 



September 2 5 
Thursday 



October 2 



October 2 
Thursday 



Orientation: A short introduction to the 
instructor and a discussion 
of course objectives. 

Assignment: Write a short autobiography 
^ discussing the development of 

the motives behind ypur joining 
the program, 

Reading : Abraham Maslow, "A Theory of 

Human Motivation: The Goals of 
Work," The Future of Work by 
Fred Bert. 

Class: Autobiography returned and 

revised during class. 
Lecture on the Pre-Writing 
Process, preparing to write 
an essay: brainstorming, out- 
lining, composing and revising 
a thesis, 'organizing and writing 
the first and successive drafts. 

Assignment ; Essay #1, 500 words. Describe and 
analyze initial job experience. 
Due: September 25. 

Due: Essay ll. 

Class : Discuss Maslow's essay for 

content and style. Focus on 
woe excessive use of jargon. > 
Discuss the use of technical 
terns as an obstacle to communi- 
cation yet a necessary tool of 
a complex society. 

Reading : Report on the Conference on 
Educational Priorities, **The 
Learning Society: Institutions 
to Integrate Work and Education," 
The Future of Work * 

Class ; Essay 11 returned and :r.arking 

syiTibols, policy on grading, and 
comments on papers er.pl a ined. , 
Discussion of •*The Learning 
Society,* concentrating on 
the split between cogent thesis 
And solid organization, and the 
obscure and pretentious style. 

Assignment ; Essay #2, 500 words. Describe 
and analyze the nature of the 
work to which assigned. 
Write a thesis on food in class. 



October 16 
Thursday 



Due ; Essay #2 

Class ; Discuss theses on food from 

previous class* Compose an 
inventory of skills admired 
in other writers and those 
which student possesses. 
Lecture on proper uses of 
punctuation. Revise the 
theses on food and write an 
introductory paragraph based / i 
on them. ^ ' U 



October 23 
Thursday 



Class: 



Reading ; 
Assignment : 



November 6 
Thursday 



Due ; 
Class : 

Assignment ; 



November 13 
Thursday 



Due : 
Class: 



Assignment : 



November 20 
Thursday 



Due : 
Class: 



December 11- 
Thursday 



December 18 



Assignment ; 

Due: 
Class ; 

Assignment : 
Due: 



Return Essay #2* 
Discuss Mills essay. 
Lecture on methods of 
composing and arranging 
paragraphs. Revision of 
paragraphs based on thesis 
on food* 

Jacob Bronowski , **The Reach 
of Imagination*** 

Essay 13, 750 words* A discussion 
of the nature of work in which 
some correlation is drawn between 
the readings to date and the 
student's experience in the 
internship program* 

Essay #3* 

Discussion of the Bronowski 
essay and a lecture on logic 
and logical fallacies 

Essay #4, 750 words* A discus- 
sion of the proper relationship 
between work and education, 
focusing chiefly on the 
student's experience in the 
program and secondarily on 
the readings* 

Essay #4 

Professional V7riting 1: 
letters, memos, resumes, 
reports, press releases* 
Discussion of final paper* 
Students assigned to part- 
nerships to discuss and 
prepare for the final paper. 

Write a one page description 
of the ideal for which' you 
would apply upon. completing 
the internship, end then 
compose a resume and a cover 
letter in support of an appli- 
cation for a job. ^ 

Resume and covet letter* 

Professional Writing 2: 
proposals , documenta t ion 
on projects and technical 
procedures. Further discus- 
sion of the final paper, 
including meetings between 
writing partners. 

Write an outline and the 
introduction to the final 
paper* 

Outline and introduction 
to ti^l paper. 

MeetingTof writing part- 
ners with instructor 
supervising and contributing* 

Write the final draft of the 
final ten page paper. 



Final Paper. 
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FIELD STUDIES PROGRAM 
ACADEMIC \EAR 1979-80 



INSTRUCTOR: Mady Marcus 
COURSE NUMBER: IDS 196 E/F 



COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
(Syllabus) 

REQUIRED READINGS : ;7 
Agel, J., ROUGH TIMES, Ballantlne 197^. 

Lalng, R.D., THE POLITICS OF EXPERIENCE, Ballantlne 1976. 
.Green, H. , I NEVER PROMISED YOU A ROSE GARDEN, Signet 1964. 
Brown, P., RADICAL PYSCHOLOGY, Harper 1973. 
. Chesler, P., WOMEN AND MADNESS, Avon Books 1973. 
Holleb, G. & Abrras W., ALTERNATIVES IN COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH, Beacon 1975. 
Rubin, L.B., WORLDS OF PAIN/LIFE IN THE WORKING CLASS FAMILY, Basic Books, 1976. 

FIRST QUARTER 

WEEK 1: ^^Negotiating the Contract" and Introduction to the Course 

Discussion of how to choose a field placement, the role of 
the students-volunteer and students* and Instructors* exoec*- 
tations. Discussion of the course format and content; stu- 
dents* and instructor's 'expectations. 

WEEK 2: History of Community Mental Health 

Presentation by instructor to show the interrelationship 
among psychological, social and political forces and CMH 
during the past two centuries in this country. 



WEEK 3: 



WEEK 4: 



(A) MENTAL HEALTH CONCEPTS AND INSTITUTIONS 
*'Mental Health and Mental Illness" 

Discussion, of concepts central to Mental Health such as 
health/illness, normal /abnormal, strength/weakness and 
pathology. 

Readings: Laing, The Politics of Experience 

Brown, Radical Psycholos^y (Szasz and Goffman articles) 

Mental Health Bureaucracies 

Understanding how mental health systems functions and the relation- 
ship between mental hospital as a social environment and the ^ 
Individuals It serves. 

Readings: Stanton & Schwartz, The Mental Hospital 

Greeny I Never Promised You a Rose Garden 

Agel, Rough Times section on "Hospitals and Change*' pp. 1-60. 



WEEK 5: 



Discussion of Field Placement Experiences 

^72 
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Social Class and Mental Illness 

The relationship between mental health concepts and systems and 
•ocial class dynamics. 

Readings: Rubin, Worlds of Pain/Life in the yorking Class Family 
Reisoan, Cohen i Pearl, Mental Health of the Poor 

(selected articles to be handed out) 
Myers & Roberts, Family and Class Dynamics in Mental 
Illness 

Tenative Guest: Lillian Rubin 
Continuation of Week 6 

<B) THE IMPLICATIONS OF "ALTERNATIVE" APPROACHES FOR COMMUNITY 
MENTAL HEALTH 

Alternative Institutions' 

Readings: Holleb & Abrams, Alternatives in Com^nunity Mental Health 
Tenative Guest: Gorden Holleb 



Preventions 

Reading: Signell, "Kindergarten Entry", "A Preventative Approach 
to Community Mental Health" (handout) 

Discussion of Field Placement experiences, svtmmary and evaluation 
of the first quarter. 



SECOND QUARTER 

Women and Mental Health : Lecturer - Instructor 

Diagnostic and treatment approaches to women in both traditional 

and alternative mental health settings. ^ 

Raadings : Chesler, Women and Madness 

Marcus, "Feminist Therapy" (dissertation chapter to be 
handed out) 



Continuation of Week 1 

and students will plan the remaining seminars in the Winter Quarter 
«inar topics will include: Minorities, poverty, mental health and 
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JOURNAL suPPLEME^rr AHD SEMINAR SCHEDULE Instructor: Debbie LeVten 

Netting dates Journal Supplement ( JS) Topics 

9/3 First class* no suppleoent. Introduction, placetoent assistance. 

9/10 JSl; objectives and expectations 

What arc your overall educational objectives? 

Hov doer the internship contribute to these objectives? 

What do you hope to gain from the internship, and why did 

you choose this particular placement? 
Describe the job you will be doing and the way in which 

it will contribute to your overall objectives. 
Finally, what courses have you had that will be particularly 

relevant to the internship, and what questions about the 

relationship between "classroom learning*' and *'the real 

world" do you hope to explore? 

Take care with this supplement: the more thought you 
devote to the internship at this point, the more value 
' you will derive from it. 

Work agreement due. 

9/24 JS2; preliminary placement assessment . 

At this point, you should know enough about your placement 
to make a careful assessment and a final decision as to 
whether this is in fact the right placement for you. Now 
is the time to look carefully for problems and to make 
sure that they can be resolved, and in general to decide 
whether this placement offers you a significant opportunity 
to pursue the objectives described in JSl. If on balance 
your assessment ia negative, we can find another placement; 
on the other hand, if your assessment is positive, then you 
should consider yourself obligated to complete the Internship 
at this agency. Thus it Is very important to take this 
journal supplement very seriously. The following is a check* 
list of points to consider in this preliminary placement 
assessment. 

1) overall expectations ; do you and your supervisor have the 
same expectations regarding what you will do as an intern? 

2) work definition ; are your assignments clear, feasible, 
interesting? is your performance 4^^*Quat«:? 

3) learning txptcted t' does your internship seem to offer 
valuable learning opportunities? Describe briefly the kinds 
of things you will be learning and learning about. 

A) work environment ; ia the physical location and facilities ' 
(desk or workspace, etc.) adequate? are relationships with 
other workars good? 

5) suptrvision ; do you have sufficient contact with your 
Supervisor for direction, assistance, and feedback? do you 
feel cottfortable with your supervisor? does your supervisor 
Stan to understand and respect your needs as an intern? 

6) problem solving ; no internship is without problems. How 
do you deal with problems arising in your internship? 

7) unresolved difficulties ; is there anything which does not 
seem to be working out and which you wo^ild like help with? 
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JS3; Agency description. 

Origins, purposes, twjor activities, staff and staff qualifi- 
cations, budget and budget ' sources, cllents^major sources of 
txtemal support anB/or accountablllcy, political factors which 
thf* agency aust deal with. Finally, aake a brief organization- 
al /thart of the agency and indicate your own position In It, 



Thlk^upplcment will require you to do soae extra research and 
that Ms Its intention; furthennore I would like to file a copy 
of this supplement in the office for use by otherp who might 
want to know acre about your agency, 

JS4; Quality of work and professional aspirations . 
What is your agency like as a place to work? what arc your 
personal criteria for satisfying and neanlngful work, and 
does this agency offer opportunities for that kind of work? 
How does the work relate to your own personal values, your 
own beliefs about the kinds of things you want to do with your 
life,. How has working there affected your own job aspirations? 
Has it helped you to clarify sc^oe of the general principles 
which you will use in seeking future enploynent? 

JS5; Theory-practice , 

C3ioose a subject of interest and liJportance to you which ( a) 
you have discussed or read about in some course vhich you 
have taken and <b) you have had the opportunity to observe 
directly in your Internship and discuss what you have learned 
about that subject in your internship. Does your internship 
experience tend to support or refute the "theory" discussed * 
in class? Does it suggest new "theory"— new hypotheses or ^ 
generalizations about the subject? BE SPECIFIC about both 
the class reading/discussion and the observations made during 
the internship; include a brief bibaiography," 

JS6; Agtncy rgcoanendations . 

Based on your experience and your anftlysis, what recoimnenda- 
tions would you, make to improve the performance of the agency? 
If you wer*-its director, what would be the first things you 
wouXd do? Make your discussion as practical and concrete as 
possible, describing what you would actually do given the 
vtakatsses, constraints, and resources at hand, 

JS7; Final evali)anioit . 

This supplement consists of 3 parts; the first 2 will be for 
•public use and the 3rd will be for any final personal connnents 
you want to make. 

(1) Overall placement evaluation ; What is your overall 
evaluation of your agency as a place for* an internship? 
CoBBMnt on the qualities listed in JS2— e.g., clarity and 
ftaaibility of work definition, value of learning opportu- 
nitits and actual Itaming, relationship with supervisor 
and co-workers, work envlronraent , ease of problem-solving, 
and so on* What advice would you give to students consider- 
ing an internship at that agency? 

This will be filed in the office for use by other students. 

(2) Overall curriculum evaluation ; What courses were most 
helpful to you in this internship, what changes would your 
rtcoaDend in the content of the courses you have taken, 
what additional courses would you like to cake and/or see 
offered by our program? And what advice would you give to 
the Urban Studies faculty (and others) as far as improving 
the quality of our curriculum? 

This will be made available to faculty aiid interested stu- 
dents. Please submit it separately from( 1) so each can 
be filed sepArately. 

(3) Any final comments which you want to make but do not 
want to have publicly available. 
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riEU) STUDIES mOCRAM 
ACADWIC YEAR 1979-80 



COURSE: IPS 196 0/' 
INSTRUCTOR: Marsha i Foletta 



riELD STUDIES IN THE HISTORY 
or CALirORSlA BUSINESS 
(Flrat Quarter Readings and Syllabus} 



COURSE OUTLINE: 



Week 1 INTRODUCTION 

Courst Structure — Process and Goals* 

OvervlM of California Bualness Statistical Sumnary 



Week 2 CULTURAL PREPARATION 

Subatantlve laaue : 

Rtlltlon/ Idtology and the Historical Preparation for Capitalism: 
Western Culture and California. 

Methodological Issue : 

Oral History Interviewing. 

Readings ; " • 

Ha^ Weber, The Prostestant Ethic and the 'Spirit of Capitalism , 

Chs. 1-3. "TH) ~ , ■ 

Altxis de. Tocqueville, Democracy In'Aaerlca , vol. 2: ' Book I, 

Ch. 11: Book II, ''Ss. 2, 5. 7, 8, 18-20; Book III, Ch. 5. (H) 
Hubert Howe Baucrc Inter Pocula . (M) . 

Field Asalgnaent : Compose a aet of interview questions designed 

to uncover the religious or Ideological framework within which 
the businessman- Interviewee interprets his vocation. On the basis 
of your first impressions of your field placement, discuss the 
potential value and linlcations of using the questionnaire in 
this setting. 

Week 3 LAND 

Substantive laaue t ' ' _ ^ 

Disposal of the Public Lands; fubllc and Private Development; 
Real Escatt. 

Mathodological Issue : 

Oral History Interpreting Data* 

Readings : 

V.W. Robinson, Land In California , Chs. 9, 10. (M) 

inurlts McCurdy, "Stephen Field and Public Land Development in 

California," Law snd Goclftty Review . X (1976). (M) 
Har^ Scheiber and Charles HcCurdy, V'Enlnent Domain Law and Western 

Agriculture, 1SA9-1900," Agricultural Hiatory . IL (Ja 1975). (M) 
John B. Bauer, Haalth Stekars'of California . (M) * 

Updata: 'The Politics- of Und Use,*' Pacific Buslnesg (March 1974). (M) 
M.L. Schulman, "South Califrrnian Bubble," Economist . 264 

(Ju 1977). <M) 

• 

Plaid Assignaant ; Through cral hilitory taking and interviews, prepare 
a brief historical sketch of the land on which your firm of agency is 
Iccated. Include Information about Its previous ownership and use, 
when it was developed, current iordtg, and its assessed value. 



Week 4 - AGRICULTURE >o 
Substantive Issue ; - ^ , 

Early Agricultural Industries — Wheat, Wine and Citrus; Diversifi- 
cation; the ^Importance pf Technology; Formers* Associations. 

Methodological Issue : 

Sources for Research on Business History'— Corporate Archives. 
taadlngs t ^ 
R.C. Cleland and O.'HjL'-dy. The March of Industry .' Chs. 3, 4. (K) 
Vincent P. Carosao, The California Wine Industry, 1863-1893 . 

Chs. 5-13. (M) . , . 
Ipdman W. Paul, *The C^.eat California Grain* War : ''The Grange 
• Challenges the Wheat^Klng," Pacific Historical Review , XXTIl ' 

(Nov 1958) ..CM) * \ / ' I — 

^ H.E.jEndman, *the\Dcvelop«ent and- Significance of California 

Cooperatlveg, 1900-1915," Agricultural History . XXXII (Jul .1958). 



(K) 



SYLLABUS 



ritXd Attltnatnt; Uftlni\he covpany rtcords tvtiUble to you, choose 
one y«ar in etch of the last three decades and compare your flrr/s 
cost and 'profits for those years (or those o*f a firi with whjch vour 
•rtr.cy deals) with agricultural costs .and profiis. (Af-ricu)turai 
statistics provided.) Suggest reasons for whate^K;r dificrtnctf or 
•iallarltles you find. 



Week 5 • RAILROADS y 

Subttantlvt Issue ; ** 

J The Growth of the Railroads. Social and Economic Effects. Land 
Appropriation » Inve/cors. Covemwent 'Policies. 
RtadlnKs : 

Frknk Horrls, The Octopus . 

Carl I, Vhtat, " A Sketch of the Life of Theodore J. Jucah/'* 
California Historical Society Quarterly . IV (Sept 1925.). (M) 

Update: "California's Und Cruisers Shift Into OVerdrlvc," Pacif ic 
Business (March 197A), (M)^ 

ritld Asslanaent! In The Octopus . Frank Norrla des&rlbes- the tre- 
Mndous pbvcr and Influence of the railroads in both politics and 
•ocltty; Through inttrvltws at your placenent iry to find out where 
bualntasscn think thel^r pow^r now resides. Do the transportation 
industries gtlll poe^tss It? Has another Industry taken their place? 
• Dots It lie In diffuse private Interest groups? Or has "the public" 
regained control?^ 



Vtfk 6 



Vtek 7 



ERIC 



OIL 

Substantive lasu^ ; 

The Origins and Development of the California Oil Industry it% 
status in the national and international market, and the land and 
political Issues Involved. 

Mtthodologlcal Issu< : • 

Sources for Research on, Business History — Public Records and 

DocuMnts. -1. ' ' s 

Readings : * 

Frank Taylor and .Earl Welty.: Blacic Bonanza . . Chs, 1-3. 
••The Petroleum Industry^' special Issue of the Paclhc rfllstorlcal 
RevlJ^XXXIV (Ma 1970). (in particular, a rticles bv V.^lte" 
reano — ^•--•^^ '"^ • • 



?aciflc"Hlstorlcal Review . XXXlV, 



AndreaiJb and Nash). (M) 

Update: '^he Petroieum Induatry,' 
* article by Johnson. 

If^}^ ^'^i^'"^'^ «»ln8 the^sortJ of public documents discussed by 
Hash, sketch a brief history of oil corporation developrentSMn the 
last three years. Through Interviews at your placement f Ind bijbvlf 
these developments have affected your firm or agencv In anv wav. 

LABOR 

Substantive Issue ; 

The California Labor Movement - Its beginnings, progress and 
composition. * V r ^ i 

Methodological Issue : 

,Sources for Research on Business History Private Record, Letters 
and Diaries. * 

Keadlnut : 

David F, Stlvl*, Sky Full of Stena . 

Chlneae Mo vent In Calif ortii. rhc aryr-^ 

Vp4MU: S.S. Fuglta and D.J. O'Brien. ."Econcnnlcs. Ideology, and 

Ethnicity: The Struggle Between the United Fam Workers 
(oJc 1977)"!n)*"**" League." So cial Problems . XXV 

S^ifn^?^?:;?!!!^ ; ' ^""r^'" V «xecutlve#or .anagetnen": 

Ptrionnel regarding their attitude, toward, labor. Cover their 

-ith l«bo'. their definition, of a 
good (Mlon, Md their conception, of labor'a goal.. If they are 

^°^;^t^°^l:^X^°Cuh"tn^;l^?: dded organization.- 
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Uitk 8 WSIKESS AHD GOVEWWENT 

The Symblot:c Kelatlonshlp — The Political Power of Business .and 
th« Evolution of Government Policy, 

Itethodoloj^ical Ifue t 

Dtifinint and Drfaniring Projects in Historical Research. 
laadiogs t ' 

G.D. Hash, State Govemacnt and Economic Development: A History ot 
Administrative in California, 18^9-1933 , Part I, Chs. 5,7; Part II, 
Chs. 9, 10, 13, Part 111, Chs. 15-22. (M) 
lobert L. Kelly, '•Taaiing the Sacramento: Hamiltonianism in Action, 

FHR, rov (1965). (M) 
Update: lobert Uvely, •*The Aaerican System," Business History 

JJevlew, XXIX (1955). (M) 
yield Assigyiaent ; Prepare an outline for a, research project that 
vlll examine the history of your placewpnt's relationship with 
govtmMnt. Include the issues to be researched and the sources 
and methods be employed/ To help focus your project and to 
achieve a workable outline you will need to wake some preliminary 
interviews regarding the applicability of specific issues and the 
availability of sources. 

Week 9 BUSINESS AND REFORM 

Substantive Issue; 

Economic and Political Reform in the Twentieth Century — Failures, 
Successes, and Legacies; Proponents and Opponents. 

Methodological Issue : 

Sources for Research on Business History — Statute Books and Legal 

Codes. 

lead ings : 

Jamea Vainstain, A^t Corporate Ideal in the Liberal State. 1900-1 918, 
Cbs. X. 2, 4. 

tills W. Havlcy* The New Seal and the Problem of Monopoly , Part I. 

Update: r.T. Jones, "Christopher Stone's Prescrlpri for Corporate 
Raform." Business and Society Review , SXI (19;9} 
A. Stang, "Try free Enterprise." American Op " do:. XXI 
(karch 1978). 

riaid /\asljtt»apt ; Examine the state laws relating to tUe regulation 
of your firm or agency. Through interviews find out how these legal 
raquiramaots^hava baen sat, and vhat meeting them involved. 

' I ' 

Uaak 10 Bl'SlNESS AND HISTORICAL CRISES 
Substantive Issue ; 

Th^ Response of California Business- to Twentieth-Century Crises— 
Depression, War, and Energy. 

Readings ; 

frank L. Kidner, California Business Cycles , Chs. 2,3. (M) 

jMes J. Pardons, "California Manufacturing," GeoR. Review , XXXIX 

(Aprn 1949). (M) 
John B. Rae, Climb to Greatness; The American Aircraft industry 

(selected readings) . | 
James Clayton, **The ImpAct of the Cold War on the Economics of 

California and Utah," PHR, XXXVI (196?). (M) 

Update; P. Mann, •'Why We Can't Stand Up to OPEC," Washington 
Monthly . XI (May 1979). 

Field Aasigtwent ; Through Interviews at your placement find out 
the effecte on your firm of the depression, WW XI, or the energy 
crisis. (If you work at a government agency, research these 
questions for a firm with which you deal.) 



ierIc. 
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SYLLABUS 




CHILDCAMt: THE DgVELOPIHC CHILD IK COWTPgORARY SOCIETY COURSE: IDS 196 A 

, ^ INSTRUCTOR: SUE BRAND 

Syllabus 

talinar atttt Tuesdays 3-5 in roo» 17 of tht Harold E. Jones Child Study Center at 
2423 AthtrtOQ Stracc, unlass otbarvlae noted. 

-Catherine Uadreth, Preschool Uaming and Teachin f^. Harper and Row, 1972. 

-Keader (TO BE PICKED UP BEPORE THE SECOND WEEK OF CLASS AT CLEO'S COPY SERVICE 
2425 Channing Way, Berkeley). 

-Betty D. Boegehold, Harriet K. Cuffaro, William H. Hooks, Cordon J. Klopf (editors). 

Education before Five. Bank State College of Education, 1977. 
WEEK 1: Sent. 25 

TOPIC: Introductions 

Choosing a Field Placeaent 
READING: ^'Journals of Field Observations" 

WEEK 2: Oct. 2 CJoumals Due ) . 

TOPIC: Observation akills 
ttADING: Hillie Al«y. Ways of Studying Children (pgs. 25-26, 45-5A), Teacher's 
Collage Prtss, 1959. 
Candida C. Peterson, A Child Grows Up . (pgs. 49-59), Alfred Publiahine 
Co.. 1974. ^ 

WREK 3: October 9 

. TOPIC: VaiiMS aad Attitudes / I . 

UADmC: Paul Kussen. John Conger, Jerose Kagan, jAtB CeiwitJ, Psychologickl 
pevelopaent; A Life-Snan Approach. Chatter 6: Prischool Personal- 
ity and Development, Harper 4 Row, 19* edition./ 
Dorothy Ue> Vrguing the Self, (pgs. 50-6*) •'Developtng the Potential 
' to U«m»^fr«ntlce-Hall, 1976. ff 

WEEK 4; October 16 (Jmimals Due) 

- TOPIC: Creating an Environacnt for Healthy DevelopMnt: Discipline and 
FrobltB Solving 

UADING: Katberiae H. I«ad, The Nursery School . Chapter 7: Initial Support 
through Cuidts to Speech and Action, W.B. Saunders Co., 1971. 
Jaa&ttte Galaabos Stone, "A Guide to Discipline" (NAEYC, 1969). 

WEEK 5: October 23 j 

TOPIC: Underst4wding, Children's Needs 
MADIMC: Catherine Undrcth. Presrhnnl X^^mino r^^r^j^y Chapter 3, 
larptr and Xov, 1972« 
Coostirace Kaall and t. DeVries, l^laget for Early Education" in The 
Prtschool in Action. h.C. Day and R.K. Parker, Allyn 4 Bacon,l976 
WEEK 6: Octobar 30 Oounala Due) 

TOriC: Thaoratlcal Approacbca and Practices (I) 
llADIHC: mnit Ally, **SpoDt«atoua Play: An Avenue for Intellectual Develop- 
ment*** in The Bulletin of the Institute of Child Study, vol. 28, 
^ 2» lM6r 

iocballe S. Kftjrar, Cognitive Approfscb: Plagetian Theory and 
rractlce la Proachool Iducatlon," la Education before Five . Bank 
•Ute Colin* of Iducatlon. 1977. *~ 



WXC: tbaoraelcal Approaehaa and Practices (II) 
V^OK: Iduf-atlfla bafore Flva > Cbapter 1 (remainder), 5, and 6 

B wreMbar 13 Oouraala Due) 

mix ar TO CAT anSTI K ITORSERY yCHOOL. 1611 HOPKINS. ALBANY ^ 

TOriCi OurrlculuB DafvelopMon 

. nADIMGt To bt iMoiaetd, 



ft i*****^'' ^^'l^ t^^ Journals Due) 

yiT PI PJCATIOW TKLgVISIOW OFFICE^BASEMENT DWINELLE HALL * 
iwXCt aartlcMlua.DevelopMnt II 
aiADXaCi to b* anftooAced* 

lOt^ loiyaabor 27 , ^ ^ . 

^ . .WlC: Currleulua Dtvelopwmt II (continued) 



APPLICATION FOI^ 
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PUBLIC SER7ICB INTBRNSHIP 

Sponsored by 

The Departnent of Political Science 
San IVanclsoo State University 

Instructor: Rayr.ond Pomerleau 
EUg5.bmty Requirements ; 

Enrollment In the Public Service Internship seminar (PS 60?A) requires 
the advance consent of the coordinator and must be preceded by extensive 
discussion vlth the prospective Intern regarding his/her personal Inter- 
ests^ career objectives^ quaH.flcatlons^ and academic standing* 

Applicants must have, senior or graduate standing and aw expected to 
have coiipleted or be concurrently enrolled In PS 501— rubllc Administration 
and American lureaucracy* 



In order to facilitate the coordinator's responsibil-tty for negotiating 
a meaningful position vlth selected public agency officiaxs, the prospective 
student -intern is asked ^to ansjter the following questions: 



Name: 



Clast) 



(first) 



^Semester I97 



Age: 



^(pptloaal) 



Local Address:^ 
Phcne: 



Academic /Standing: 



Zip 



or 



Senior 



Graduate 



Mstjor in which you received (are receiving) your BJl.: 

Department/Program currently enrolled: ^ 

Overall OPA: 



J^oUtical- Science CPA: 
"other: (Specify maJor/OPA) 



7. 



Minor: 



Are you planning a career in public service?: y es n o 
What are your career objectives: "" 



Ifuaber of coiurses in public administration :^_,_^ , 

Funiber of courses in political science: , . 

Ifiariber of courses in subject relevant urogram: ^ v ; (specify program) 

, list or Identify any academic cciursei,^ work experience or special inter- 
ests lAlch you feel would contribute to your perirormance as a student -intern: 



APPLICATION FORM 



•2- 

Academic Cooirses; G rads; 

. Grade : 



Grade: 



Work Experience: 



/ 

L 



SpedeJ- Interests: 



Have you received any education or training In qixantltative methods (egs., 
statistics; data analysis; ccoqnxter prograamlng; etc>>0>. N o Y es 
(specify: ) ' 



Would this Toe your first Internship aoslgnment: N c Y es (specify 
previous experience) 



Briefly Indicate your motivation or Interest for wanting to enroll in the 



Public Service Internship seiilna^: 



Some inteniship assignments receiva compensation. Are you willing to serve 
as a student -intern without compensatior? Y es N o. 

Can you devote approximately 12-15 hours per week to the field experience, 
as well as participate in the internship's articulation seminar sessions: 
^* . Yes No. 

What is your primary means of transportation (car, bus, BART, etcQ: 

,wri*^tc would you most prefer .0 sejve your field internship assignment: (specify 
location if possible) 



Bast Bay: 



-3- 



Other: ^ 

What sorts of .activities or administrative functions would you lite to per- 
form. as a student -intern: ^ 



Do you possess any special skills, competencies, or Interests which suit you 
for these kinds of administrative functions: No Yes (explain) 



Do ycu have any particular -gency, municipality, or organizational unit in 
mind for your internship assignment: No Yes (specify): 



Coordinator's ccomjBnts: 



^82 



FIELD STUDIES IN COMMUNITY DESIGN 
Application Form 



Instructor: Mary Comerio 
Name: 



_Age:_ Phone: 



Address (Campus): 

Street City State Zip" 



Permanent Address : - 

Street CTty State Zip" 



Major :_ Year: 



Fr. Soph. Jr. Sr. 
Have you done any other course-related internship as an undergraduate? 



If yes 
What Design 



, course number and department: 



Studios have you taken in this department? 



How and where did you hear about thi^ course? 



Please describe in some detail why you want to take Field Studies in 
Cofflmunity Design,. Do you have any specific skills or past experience 
that ^'lay be of value to you in this course or of value to your field 
placement? 

V 
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APPLICATION FORM 



r 



Instructor: Stan 'Jeisner 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. BERKELEY 



Oepartaent of Social Welfare 



APPLICATION FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 105AB FIELD PRACTICUM 
1980-81 



NAME, 

Pl4a»€ Prxni 

PRESEKT ADDRESS (Spring 1980): 



FERMANEKf ADDRESS (Swar 1980): 
FALL QUARTER ADDRESS (If knoim} : 



Ho. 




City 


Zip 


Phone Ptmber 


No. 


StT€0t 


City 


Zip 


Phone Itmber 


Mo. 


5trMt 


City 


Zip 


Phone Hmiber 



TOTAL UNITS COMPLETED AS OF PAIX 1980:^^^ 

(To he ooH^leted ^ Vndergfradmte Aeetetcmt) . 



AKTICIPATED 
DATE OF GRADUATION: 



Quarter i lear 



fkrxth i Jear of i^rth 



m£ CJ FEMAU rj ACE 

EDWIC WMORITY: 

•lack Asia n 

Specify Specify • ) 

Hiipani c Otha r ' 
Specify 'Spectfy 

•hat languagas othar than rjiflish do you spaak fluently? 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

C c — u i i ity non^paid work axparianca which you racaivad no University cradit 
(List tha naaa of the organizations^?/ and hriafly idantify your aajor duties.] 



CoMunity ndn-poid work axparianca for which you did racaive University cradit. (List 
as abova-^also include course mabar, faculty sponsor /Tdantify by nasa and dapartlMntZ 
and unit credit earned.) 



COVER) 
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APPLICATION FORM 



Paid ccmmiiy wk txptritnc« (if work-study pltase specify) . (List the nue of the 
orf«nimion/s7 and briefly identify your Mjor dutiesO 



IKTEREST AREAS " 

ro consider your prefertnces in tssifninf field pUceaents indicate rour interests 
on the schedule below. . 

1 inttrtstad in Morkinf with (ch«k all that apply): 



\ 



CHIUm£N 






ADULTS AND/OR FAMILIES 


Mursery school 




Casework 




Iducation proffraii 




Rehabilitation 




Day CAre 




Crisis-hot lines 




Tteataent Conter 




Health care 




Corrections 






Probation/oarole 




AGED j 


CULTURAL NINORmES 




Residential 




Chi^ldrett ^ 




Health care 




Adults/faailies 




Life ofiriclMnt 




Senior Citixens 




Ceamity work 









till you have a car available for field work? 



IS5 



E VALUATION OF COURSE 





CIC PROGRAtI EVALUATION 



Instructor: Gib Robinson 
San Franci'co State Univ. 



Another form! We, as a program, need feedback ard an evaluation as to how CIC is 
meeting your needs. It is very important to us that you take time with these 
ojestions in order for u:> to better understand what direction we want CIC to 
take. Also, we want a clearer picture of how ^ feel about the agency where you 
work and how it can create a stimulating, supportive environment with you. Thank 
yoi: for your input. 



The CIC Staff 



A. Name of agency,^ 



Semester S 



Please circle the category(tes) that reflect most of the work that you did at 
the agency: 



COUNSELING TEACHING . RECREATION OTHER 
' p'id this work meet your expectations? Was it a challenging, learning experience? 



ADMINISTRATIVE 



B. . PTease circle those skills that you used and/dr developed at your agency: 
' COMMUNICATION PROBLEM-SOLVING DECISION-MAKING LISTENING 
TAKING RESPONSIBILITY . RISK-TAKING OFFERING & ACCEPTING SUPPORT 
OTHER (PLEASE EXPLAIN) 

Please give specific comments on v.nat you did (and didn't) circle: 



C. How did the agency staff interact with you? Were they^ supportive and sensitive 
to your needs? 



iS6 
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JWSA'?!!^** "-^^'i^hU^t* 



EVALUATiON OF COURSE 

D. Please circle the adjectives that best describe the support group atmosphere: 
WARM FREE^FLOWING ' SUPPORTIVE TASK-ORIENTED^ OPEN RUSHED^ 

FEELING-ORIENTED PROBLEM- SOLVING SUPPLEMENT TO FIELDWORK 

NOT INCLUSIVE SUPPLEMENT TO ACADEMIC COURSES SHARING 

SPACE FOR FEEDBACK DEVELOPING PERSONAL SKILLS—PROFESSIONAL SKILLS 

OTHER (PLEASE ELABORATE) 

Please conment specifically on what 'you did and didn't circle: 



E. Please check the phrases that apply to your journal,: 
Was if helpful to: \ 

RECORD WORK EXPERIENCES _j UNDERSTAND WORK EXPERIENCES 

^UNDERSTAND /j'gENCY ^UNDERSTAND YOUR SKILLS 

^ REFELCT ON OR CLARIFY ISSUES OTHER 

Was it not helpful? Wny not? 



F. Please describe how your experience this semester fits into your acadfemic 
and/or career proces: 



G. ^ Any other comments or feedback about the CIC program? Please write them 
here, and feel free to come into the office to talk with a staff person 
about what you have written and/or about how you have experienced the CIC 
program and how you would like to experience it in the future. Thank you 
for taking the time to fill out this form. 
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EVALUATION OF COURSE 

/ : 



£ERIC 



Pal 1,197 7 



SHAKESPEARE PROGRAM 



Kr. Richmond 



?rthe'fniS"*i"°? °' tbe Regents' a^d K.^i. 's GrtiJj Jhi^Sh Sy 
in the liii?,; lecturers, discussion leaders, and other facilities 

i?aS« SvrSe;nMl2d!''*°""''"' ^^^^^ 
1. Please indicate; jour najor: seniority: 

quarters at U.C.(B): number of English courses: 

previous colleges or universities; 



Pilms 


Kunber of 
Attendances 


Usefulnesj 
(0-none;5' 


5 CoBinentsGn^/SMef 
-great) • »f ~ 


Al-ter-CIass 
Discussions 








Office Hours 










Discussion 
Sections . 






1 




Language 
Lab (tapes) 












117P Discus- 
sions (Th,4) 












136 meetings 








Hanry VIII 
£rtn« Course 








Shakespeare 
performances 
outside U.O. 






( 



Please evaluate these other aspects of the Program (0-none,5-great) 

Commenta^mm ^p^e 



Visiting 
Lecturer a 



Interest 



Slides k 
Music 



Pacultj 
Reading 



Student 
Perforat .ce 



Regular 
Lectures 



Sonnet 
Assignment 



Easay 

Assignment 



Usefulness 



• 1S8 



rU&i 



EVALUATION OF COURSE 



^» What were the *three best thingsCin descending order of value) 
in the Shakespeare Progratu? 



5.- What were the three worst things in the Program? 



6» Compare the Program (a) to other big lecture courses 



^ (b) to the best course you have taken* 

(specify if you wish) 

?♦ Please rate the Program in comparison with, all other courses 
which you have taken: 

the yorst among the weaker about' average 

among the best the best hard to compare 

8» Do the advantages in the Shakespeare Program^ (films, tap)»s, 

visitors, optional sections, artholcgy ,etcO justify the large 
\ lecture format which their cost requires? Commen*; on your view* 



9» Any other comments or suggestions about the Program: 
(e»g» evaluation of discussion .leaders, etc») 



10. PLBASB INDICAITB YOUR OVERALL EVALUATION jOP THE SE'^KESPEARE 
PROGRAM AHD THE FACILITIES DISCUSSED ABOVE BY ASSIGNBIG A 
LETTER GRADE (use normal range from A to F) •> ^ 



18S 
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EVALUATION OF COURSE 



PART ONE 



^Urban Irttemship 
Teaching evaluation, p. 1 
Instructor: 0. LeVeen 



,r 1/ What, do you see as the particular strengths and/or weaknesses of this 
Instructor? yhat recommendations would you make for improving his/her^ 
> teaching. effectiveness? 



\ 



2y Jdlhat do you see as tire pai^:icular strengths and/or weaknesses of this 
course ? .What reconriendations would you make for improving the course? 




loo 
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EVALUATION OF COURSE 



PART TWO 



Urban Internship- 
Teaching evaluation, p. 2 



Instructor's name 



■Date 



Ple?se grade the following characteristics of your instructor on an A through 
t scale,. using N.A. if not applicable; t'hen mak e comments , if you wish, in ' 
the space provided. • 



GRADE 



,1/ assistance in- finding an appropriate placement, 
comments: _ 



2/ assistance in helping you to establish and maintain a satisfactory 

work situation. " ' ' . 

comments: 



3/ effectiveness ip helping you to maximize the educational value "of your 
work experience. | . . 

comments: 1 - ; • 



4/ effectiveness in encouraging fruitful seminar discussions- 
comments : 



5/ availability^or consultation, 
comments: j 



6/intere3t in you and your experience, 
comments: 



^ 7/ general knowledgeability regarding the "subject-matter" of 
the internship, 
comnents: 



8/ provision of useful rfeedback regarding y\ur performance in 
.the course. \ ^ 

comments : ^ 



fe ERJC . 
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EVAtUATldN OF COURSE 



FIELD STUDIES PROGRAM: STUDENT EVALUATIONS 
Instructor:- M. Conerio 



■ N"anie , 

Course 
Date 



I. 



THE PROGR/tiM * > , . 

1. tonsidered as a whole, how satisfied have you been with this course? 

Not at all I I I I I "Jery satisfied 
12 3 4 5 



2. 



Indicate the expected value of this experience to the following:' 



l=of extreme value 
2=6f significant value 
3=of»some value 
4=of little value 
5=of no value 



academic work (undergraduate major), 

academic work (undergraduate, general) 

academic work (graduate, if* applicable) 

■ future employment 

leisure activities 

domestic living > 

_civic participation 
_;self-knowledge <^ 



3# Did this course offer you an opportunity to apply your professional skills? 
Explain? 



THE COURSE ' . , ' , 

' 1; a. What aspects -of the-course did you like best? 



b. I .at aspects of the course did you like .least? 



~Zi — What^did you most like and dislike- about the seminar? EXplain# 



EVALUATION OF COURSE 



3. Please indicate the value of each of the following items in tertis of its 
contribution to your overall learning in the course (for items not applic- 
able, code fW). » . 

l»of extreme value ^Final paper 

^our work in the field 



2«of significant value Journal or field- notes. 

^Field supervision 

3»of .some value ^ * Assigned readings 

^Prepared lectures by teacher 

4=0^ little valye . ^Informal comnents of the teacher 

Guest speakers ^ ' 

-5=of no value [Seminar discussions 

Films 

NA=not applicable 

<:> 

4. Were your expectations fulfilled in the course?. Explain 



Would you prefer a two-quarter sequence \f this course was re-offered? 
Yes ' No 



Which field assignments (i.e.. Ethics assignment, map assignment, description 
of social interaction, etc.) did you find to.be the most valuable? Why? 



7. Whifch field assignments did youjWfi^t'o be the least valuable? Why? 



8. How jf/ould you judge the value of the field assignments in comparision to the 
following: • . • 

Readings 

S emina r Discussions , ' 

Guest Lecturfes 

Final Paper 



l. . 9. Wljat reconmen^ations -can you make regarding' the' use of the field assignments 

the future? Which should be deleted and what other assignments should be added? 

\imc., ■■■ • . 193 
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EyALUATIONtOF COURSE 



-M. Comer 10 

II I • THE FIELb PLACEMENT - ^ ^ , . • 

^ 1. Hpw satisfied were you with your particular field/placement? . * • 

Not at all I I I I I Very satisfied 
. ^ ' , ' 1 2 .3 4. 5 

2. How satisfied w^re you with your placement contact person(s) in terifis^f; 



a. providing you with support 
and consultation 

b. providing you with valuable 
information about the field 
setting 

c. . supervising your work 



d, encouraging you to think 
critically about your work 
in the placement 

e. serving as a model for your 
behaWor in this or similar 
setting. 



Not at1>l I I I I I Very satisfied 
1 2 3 4 5 ^ - ^ 

Not at all I I I I I Very -satisfied 

1 2 3 4 5" 



Not at all III I I Very satisfied 
1 2 3 4 5 ' 

Not at aTl I I I I I yery. satisfied 

1 2 3 4 5 



Not at all 1111/ Very satisfied 
n 2-3 4 5 • 



3. What did you most like and dislike aBbut working in a group with other students? 



4. Are you planning to continue your field placement? Yes 
If yes. Winter 1980 ; Spring 1980 



No 



. IV. THE TEACHER • • 

. 1. . What as'pects of the teacher's conduct did you like best? 



2. What aspects of the teacher's conduct of the course did you like least? 
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. - PSYCHOLOGY 150 ' 'Instructor: M/O'SuHivan 

Student Evaluation of Commu nity Program Institution 

* * • » 

/ DATE .' 

•NAME OF PLACEMENT ' 

STUDENT NAME 



Please grade each gf the items listed below as- it relates to your placement 
experiences ' *■ ' 

Excellent A B ' C D F" Very Poor 

Each item refers to some aspect of the field research course, 

•1. Value of the placement experience to you as a person - 

A B C • D /f 

2. Value af the placement experience in clarifying your career goals - 

A ,B C D ■ F 

3. Qua'li'ty of the orientation and initial instruction at your placement - 

A B C. " D F 

4. Quality of the continuing supervision at your placement - 

■ " A B C D F 
5*. Opportunity to apply academic knowledge of psychology - 
. A B C D F 

6. Value of , Psychology 150 compared with other psychology courses you have taken 

.- A B C . D F 

7. Value of .Ps^jchology 150 compared with other college or university courses 

you have taken - . 

...-A.BCDF 

■ .: ) ■ ' 

Please indicate what you ^r\V. the strengths and weaknesses of Psychology 150 
as a psychology course are (what ^should' be changed, what should be kept the same, 
etc.) and also the strengths and weakness of your particular placement. 



iVALUAtlON OF STUDENT 



ERIC 



Instructor: Mr. Skinner 599-R 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION MIDTERM EVALUATION 



Student 



Employer 



UTC/P Major ^ < 



•Supervisor 
Address 



Telephone 



INSTRUCTIONS': Please mark the appropriate response in each of the following 
areas in relation to how you see this student/employee's progress and level 
of attainment.' ; 

1. Career Orientation : The student's understanding of his role and general 
[ perception of his abilities and potential with your firm. 



,A. , Very good 
B. Generally good 



C. Needs improvement (Please indicate 
needed improvement): . 



Skills Acquisition : The student's development of skills and procedures 
needed for his specific job is: 



A. Better than most 
Others 

B. About the same as 
most others 



C. Slower than most others (Please 
\ indicate areas where he 1^ weak.) 



3. 



Skills Application : The student's ability to apply skills and knowledge 
acquired in school or on other jobs to his present^poSUion: 



A. Better than most 
others 

B. About the same as 
-most others" 



C. Slower than most others (Please 
• indicate areas where he is weak.) 



4. Human Relations: The student's abilUy to accept suqgestlons, understand, 
company policy, and relate to others on the job: y-^^"'^"^' unaerstan^. 



A, Outstanding 

B. Generally good 



C. Needs improvements (Please give specific 
examples of problem if possible.) 



EVALUATION OF STUDENT 



5* personal Characteristics: Please evaluate the student's performance in 
. relation to each of the following. 



Item 



Evaluation 




1. General appearance 

2. General hygiene 
3* Punctuality 

4. "treat ivity * ' 

5. - Enthusiasm 
6/ Adaptability 

7. Other (please specify) 



Please list any areat in which you feel this student/employee has shown out- 
standing ability. ' * 



if 

Please list any specific areas in which, ycu feel "this siudent/employee 
could improve his performance- 



Signed 
Initialed 
Initialed 



Supervisor 



Student 



Coordinator 
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EVALUATIiDK OP STUDENT 



Instructor: LaRue Gilleland 

Department of Journalism 



Unfverslty of Nevada-Reno 



JOURNALISW :NTERKSHIP — INTERIM REPORT OF COOPERATOR^ 
(Tbis form will b« shared with int^ns to infe>rm them of their prngross.) 



> ^ 



I 



1. 



Student 
Attendance 



2, Coopetence. 



3. Attitude 



Appearance 



S* Grade estimate to date 



(. 



Cooperator 

* ^« 

Regular 
Sporadic 

Works ar. average o f ? hou]?^ each week 

^ . 7 - 

?ro'duce5 more work than expected 
Produces jiverage amount- of work . 
Produces Just enpugh to get by 

Always prompt with assignments 
Generally prompt with assignments 
Often late with assignfheihs 

Work is accurate and complete 

Work frequently contains errors or is 

^incomplete ^ * , 

Work is very* neat 
Neatness is satisfactory 
Neatness is belcw standard;, needs 

•^improvement 

Quick to understand new ideas and methods 
Average comprehension of new ideiis and 
metHr 's 

Slow to comprehend; needs repeated 

instructions 

Has good grasp of fundamentals 
Lacks knowledge of fundamentals 

Appears to be learping average amount 
from assignments ' 

^ Does not appear to be learning much from 

' asslfcnments ' • « . 

Good team worker; very cooperative » 

Averjige team worker 

Difficult to work with; not very 

cooperative 

Deals very well with others — e^gw 
sources or clients 
Deals with others acceptably 
Does not deal well with others 

Welcomes criticism 

-Does not accept criticism well 

Neat Jn apsf arance « 
Not neat in appearance;- need's to improve 
dress and grooming 

Excellent — merits an "A" grade so far 
Good/above average — merits a "B" grade 
so far 

Average — merits "C" gra(2e so far 
Below average — merits "D** grade so far 
Very poor performance — merits "F" 
grade so far 



6* Comments: 



Tate 



(Signature) 
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EVAIOATJON OF STUDENT 



Student Evaluation InstructorJLeonard 



Haas 

^ • * . * 

Student / J , Quarter A xVj S Sli Year . 



•yr' 



Agency ' > ^ Supervisor 



1. Please rate the student's performance in accompli shijig the learning goa.ls 

specified in the' contract {A-e)^ceptional ; B-good; Craverage; D-poor, E-yery ,'. 
, poor) , ■ \ 

^ . ■ Goal ' • Rating ^ ■ '"' 

■ 1. . . . • • • 

2. 

3.. 

Comments: (If additional space for this or'other questions is needed-, please 
use the oJ:her side)- ^ - . « 

Z. Please rate (A,B,C,D, or E) how well the student performed assigne^^duties and.* 
activities. If contracted c{iijt4es were changed, comment below and gi^/t rating* 

Activities * \ S • Rating' - . . 

1 • \ ■ : ' 

• ' 2. ^ — 1 

= : ' / 

Comments^: " :* - 

3. Please estimate the approximate, number of hours spent by the student during 

. ,the quarter in activities related to tliis field placement:^; ._ 

4. This student should receive credit no credft 

5. What are the student's strengths? 



6. What .are the student's weaknesses? 



7, Please comment on P-48V procedures . Suggestions for improvement are welcome. 



Thank you for your time in completing this form and>supervi5ing this student 
throughout the quarter. . ^ ,x 
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^ EVALUATION OF STUDENT 



•The Center for Instixutional Change •■ 
San Franci s co State Un i vers i ty , - , " \ 

• * • FIEiDWORK EVALUATION 



Instructor: Gib Rob1;)son 



Student 



Agency_ 



Agency Supervisor_ 



Dattf- 



fhe'^student named above need§ feedback and an evaluation his/her work with you. 
It is important that your feedback 1>e clear, 'constructive., and as thorough as 
possible. ■ W.e have found tITat evaluations are a valuable tool .in the educational 
experience, and make ;it possible for the student to learn and gv^ow. 

After I'illing out, thTs e,Yal.uation, please take time to sit down with him/her and 
discuss .their wprK with you'.r 'Yaur-help is appreciated. • f 

1. Has student shown up regularly fot work? Yes_^i ;Noj - • . * 

If not, did s/he_no|ify the agency? Yes;\ N o ■ / 



2. Please ciVcTe one ' 


not. very much- • 


1 


very«much 




* a. initiatjss 


1 ^. 


2 


3 


.4 


5 


b. is energet.ic 


1 




■3 




5. 


c. is easy to work with ' 


1 


2 " 


.3 


4 


5 


*ci." responsive to suggestion 
and criticism 


h 


2 


' - 3 


4 


.5. 


e. is helpful to agency 
' ^ population 


1 


2 


3 


* 

4 


' .5» 


f. responsive to needs of 
agency staff 


1 


2 " 


3 


■• 4 


5 



3. In order for a trainee to have a clear idea of.wher^ s/he*stands* the' trainee 
needs critical feedback from his/her staff person. We ask that you consider 
for a moment just the areas of weaknesses and State them as clearly as you can. 



4;.- SuJigesti,ons for improvement (please be specific where possible) 



5'. Now we want you to consider the specific strengths of this trainee as you see 
them. Please state the skills or personal traits 'you find most helpful in the 
student relative to his or her Irole at the Center: 



6. How would rate this student's overal'l effectiveness? 

> ■ • » • 

excellent , 'good OK ' oioor 



ERJC 



Y^-^. Based on- this srtudent's work, what. grade would=you assign 'him/her?' 



EVALUATION of STUDENT 



Intern Evaluation Form" 

i/ ■ . ^ Government 180 ' * Instructor: William lunch 

Municipal' Administration Internship 



•I 



Fall • J.979 



Re: 



High - 



1. -Has the intern been cooperative? 

2. Has the intejrn made an effort 
to be useful to you? 

3* . Has the intern prove d useful 
_ to you? 

4« Major strengths of intern; 



5* Major weaknesses of intern: 



•^6« Other comments: 



er|c 



7. Overall midterm rating 



■ 5 



LOW 



(signed v 

Intern Supervisor 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENT 



Urban Internship 

San Francisco State University 



Instructor: D. LeVeen 



DATE 



•SUPERVISOR'S EVALUATION 
NAME OF INTERN 



NAME OF ORGANIZATION . 
NAME OF SUPEfelSOR 



(1) How would you rate the overall performance of the intern?. 

Outstanding ^Very Good_ ^Good Satisfactor y" P oor ir 

Comments: - ^ 



/ 



(2) Please describe briefly the ihjern's -contribution to' the work of your organization. 



(3)' What' kinds of things do ycu think the* intern has learned as a result of the 
internship? 



.(4) Please cbimenjt briefly on the intern's initiative, independfence,- responsibility, 
relationships with other staff and clients^, general cbn^etence. 



(5) Is there anything 61se we should consider in formulating our final evaluation 
of this intern's performance? ' , 



(6) If you,were considering this^student for full-time employment, how would you 
assess jier/him? What advice would you give her/him about improving her/his 
'qualifications in this area? 



• (7) If you wece to assign ^a letter grade to the ijitern, what would it be? 



\ 



(8) May I show 'this evaluation to the intern? Yes 



No 



ERIC 
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EVALUATION OF^STUDiNT 



Instructor: Sally Kees 
Student 



Ust 



Contnun Uy Cooperator_ 



REPORT OF STUDENT PROGHESS IN 470- 
first Middle ' Semester 



/ 



Year 



JCooperatlng Agency^ 



Key: You may respond to the following statements by marking an"X" in the appropriate 
column. Consents arc encouraged as may^be needed for clarification. Use a bali 
pdint pen and mark heavily on a firm surface. 



The Student 

Shows physical vitality and alertness. 

1$' dependable in fulflHing assignr.ents. 

Uses good judgement ar)d common sense In 
•cconiplishing assignments. 

Accepts and' uses ^suggestions and* 
criticisinsv ^ ^ * . ' 

Accepts op1ni6ns and actions different - 
from her own, \ 

Exhibits a posltive'^^titude, 

Works- effectively with other adults, ^ 

Willing tQ arrive early, stay late to 
get 4 task completed. 

Persists in the face of disappointment 
Of* indifference* 

Adjusts to new sltuatiohs. 

•Manages time effe.ctlvely or efficiently. 

Demonstrates ^subject matter competency. 

Demonstrates Initiative when the 
situation dictates a need for action. 

Uses initiative In solving prqbfems 
related to assigned tasks. 

TiOemonstrates professionalisn In 
orientation to children, parents, 
or other staff. 



Nearly 
Always 



Usually 



Seldom 



«ot. 

Observed 



/ 


/ 


/ 


/ i t 

1 f ' w 


i 

/— 


/ 


/ 


t t t » < 








f 


I— 


/ 


/_ 


-1—t—i . ^ 


■ 

/ 


/ 


/ 


It 1 • . 


/' 




/ 


Ill- 


/ 




•/. 


I.I ./ 




/ 


/ 


/ / / 


/ 




/ ; 


LI / , 


7. , 




/ 


III 


/ 


V 


/ 


ft 1 


^ / 


/ 


/ 


III 


/ 


A. 


/ 


II 1 ' 


7 . 


./ 


/ 


r. 1 / . 




/ 


/ 
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lyAiUilVfidN OF STUDENT 



^DSpartntftit of Psychology 
I ns true tor : Rr*-J ow 1 e r 



Final Evaluation of Student Intern 



Student 
Agency 



Name and title of supervisor . 
Number of weeks worked 
Average hours worked per week^ 



This final evaluation of your student intern Is designed to provide a p^rocfess f or* 
identifying and assessing the student's learning and growth during tbls past semes^iff' 
in your agency/ This evaluation is extremely important to the student. The instruc- 
tor will use it as a tool to evaluate the student's fleldwork experience learning. 
Please indicate which rating standard you Lsed in this evaluation, whether you com- 
pare3~^hi5^8ttident^-to_hi8/he^ level skills, other 'undergraduate students you 

have had, or beginning level stFf f members '• - 

DIRECTIONS FOR RATINGS: , _ 

Please record the student's degree of effectiveness by writing the appropriate number 
ll*5) in the blank before each question. Use a O.li there has been no opportunity to 
observe, the skill or if it is not relevant to theffleld setting. . - 



somewhat 
ineffective 



minimally 
effective 



moderately 
effective 



very effective 



5 

highly 
effective 



Relations With Others 

1. Ability to communicate with staff 
2.. Ability to communicate with clients 



Comments 



II Supervision ' • ' 

1. Ability to utilize supervision 'constructively 

2. Openness to criticism 

3. Seeking and using help 



Comment si 



III Personal Qualities ^ 

1. Decision making 
^ 2. Trust and confidentiality 
_ 3. Initiative 

' A.' . Creativity 

•I' • 

. 5." Dependability - 

^ ^ 6. Ability to learn 

7. Sensitivity to professional ethics 



Coninetitk 



E3; 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENT 



-2- 

IV Skills 

I. Ability to utilize direction 
Analyzing problems 
Counseling 
Effective listening 
Nonverbal cotnmunication 
Organizing**and carrying out assignments 
Self evaluation 
Verbal conmunication 



'2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



• 'Consnent 



V General 
• l/ 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Attitude^ toward work performed ^ 
Acts appropriately to his/her role in agency 
Contribution^ to agency 
Overall quality of performance 

-At the beginning of the placement 
-At the end of the placement 



J^Cpmroents. 



What are the student's strengths? 



Ih;what .areas does the student need improvement? 



^lei5*ve use the following scale to answer the next three questions. 

Not i«t all Beyond expectations 

' 1.2 3 ^ 4 5 

To wliat extent did the student meet the goals/objectives of the initial 
contract/ajgreeoent ? 

2. To what extent did the student fulfill the supervisor's expectations? 

3» ConslKjering the student's individual change, how would you rate his/her 
progress? . ( . . 

4» Would you be willing to take this student again? ycs/no/maybe 
5. Shoyld the student pursue a career in'this field? 

Ifacertain - Very Definitely 

^* • - ^ I V ^2 , 3 4 5 

(f] O et^tnythp completed evaluation to Rosemarle Bowler, Dept» of Psychology, 
jjj ERJv li^ Sen Francisco, Ca. 9413^7^ Jhank you. 



SAV rtAiClSCO STATE UNIVERSZTY 
OtptrtMOt of 
Mitlccl ScUncc 



ITmKr>IKttlUI EVAUUTION 



11m aWvc^MM^ ctttdtnt bM b««i s^ltctt^ to ccrvc in your •tfncy cs a 
^blicrscfvlcc lotcvii. FuadMcntclljr^ the scslMr requires («) «n Intern* 
CTptt, •x^riMca.ls • public scnrlca •t«ncy, -(b)>a'dUry clvlnt « suoMcary 
cccbunC of Chac'cxptrUncc, <c) en CMlytlcsl p<p«r probloe >oim cdalnls* 
Cc«Civc problM, aaalysls of • kty event, e'ccse history of c significsnC 
dtcisioo, or soM'otMr epplicetioo of adiilnlttretive Cheer/' Co c prectical 
tproblM raUvMC Co Che p«rticulsr Ic^Cemthip experience, end (d) «n 
Wel«*Ciott of Che «CudenC»intem*t perforwtnce in the vork experien ce', 
by the ProfeMional Supervltor . This fone is intended Co fecilitete your 
eveluaCion of Che above student* 



\D 10iac» in brief, were 'his/her duties during tlie period In «hich you 

'O ^' sap«rvlsed this student* intern? 



In your opinion, and as fer ee you know, do you feel that the student* 
latani*i^ woVk parforsanca conforaad to the esploynent standards and 
fjaltft<etlons-of your orfanixatibn? 

T ea, • . W o, D on't know. If yowr answer l« "Ho" 

plaasa, exp«eln briefly: ^ 



2M 



• 2 • 



ABILITIES > TRAITS, AND SXILLSt' 



On a scale cf 1 (very high) to 5 (very low), how would you rstc this 
student*intem on esch of the following chsrscteristi6s. <Th« reference 
•iroup used for coaparing him/her should be young pre*professionel employees) 

RAT1H£: RgHARKS ; ^ 

Intelligence 1 2 3 ft 5 . 



Bfeadth of 

Knowledge t 2 3 ft 5 



Maturity 1 2 3 ft 5 



Ability to Work 1 2 3 ft 5 

with others 



Coonunicatioo 1 2 3 ft 5 

Skills: written 



CooDunicstion 1 2 3 ft S 

Skills: oral 



Degree of 1 2 3 ft .5 

Resourcefulness 



Ability tn aeet 1 2 3 ft 5 

deed lines 



Ability to snslyxe 1 2 3 ft 5 
problems and for* 
nulate solutions 

Adaptability to 1 2 3 ft 5 

new situstions 



Degree of Adainistra* 1 2 3 ft 5 
tiva accuracy 
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Btrtptctlva: 12 3 4 5 

(ability ^to Jutfga 
facts tOMBdly tAd 
4%%l vltb thctt 
fracttcal Uiplic«tioQt)» 



V9ing thm MM 9CMU of I (KxcUent) to 5 <Poor)» hov vouU you nte 
m stodMt'tntani oo tha follovlng ittu: 

Th« sKvdMt.lnttni't tttitudt (Mlf-«otlvttlon, coop«rtttoa. gtnutoe 
iat«r«tt...). la tha 4ttch«rtt of hlt/hcr duties: 

12 3 4 5 ' 



Tti« •tadeA£>tnt«ni*t Uval of pcrfomnce In th« conduct of your owanl- 
Mtlon's alsston: T 



1.2 3 4*5 
C o n tttt; 



Tli« •Cudtnt-lnt.w'i Uviil of iblllty to thlak^ pUn^ end make logical 
dectfloiu relttlve to his/her work: 



1 2 3 4 5 
CMBtntt: _ 



rk% etudent-Ut^tn^t dewmetrtted potnitUl for e csreer in the nubile 
service: • 



12 3 4 5 
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MOST SIGNIFICANT ASSET: !-^et Is tlie aoit lapcrt4nt attribute vhlch this 
student*lntem hes deaonstreted durljvg hU/her period of Internship? 



K)ST SICNiriCAMT LIMITATIOM: Whet is this student-lr tern's chief liability 
or weakness In his/her Job perfoniance? 



ADDITIONAL CO>t>ENTS: U there anythlnc concerning th,s student-Intern 
which wss aot covered by the eveluatloa that should be aentloned? 



rieese check one of the following boxes to indicate your overell eval- 
uation of this student-Intern's potentlei for en effective career In the 
public service. 

Very HUh Ay eretr Very Low 

'=17' fny CO /ZZ7 



Instructor: Hr. Pomerleau 
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EVAlUATiON OF STUDENT 



Instructor: 
Mr( Skinner 

Please note: 



FINAL EVALUATION - 599-R 
Cooperative Executive Internship Program 



Student Internee 



-^•4«4^\T'^^"^ this evaluation, please be as helpful as you can by being as dis- 
f^S! " 2°*!^w^*; standard should be other professionals you have 

knownwho^were just beginning their professional careers. 

If the criterion Is unobserved or unknown about the student, use the column as 
your response indicator*^ 





?* 


High 


Above 
Ave. 




"'"BeHow 
Ave. 


Low 
www 


1. AS a seiT-sMrter who doesn't have to be 
pushed? 














z. As a person who can work with little" 
supervision?. 














3. in ability to get along iHth associates? 














m aDinty to worK under pressure? 














5. in the accuracy-oT work^'performcd? 






— 








. b. -in tne neatness ot work performed? 














>• in -nnishing work at the time expected 

^ or oronrtsed? 














6. in willingness to tackle unpleasant or 
difficult assiqnments? 














9. in mastery of detail? 














' lb. in ability to organize work? " 














clii In willingness to do wore than one*s 
' share when occasion calls for it? 














iz. Jn resourcefulness in neetlng^difficult 














13. in stick-.to-it«ivenessJn the'face of 
trials, arid setbacks? 












! 


I4« in winingntss to assume responsibility? 

IJi.: in_nej[j5e$$ ofjaress and personal grooming? 












1 


keeoi^"^ punctua,Mn getting to work and 














1/. in abifi^ to> plan ahead and carry out plans? " 














IB. in ability to organize work for others to 
„ do • and set that they do it? 














ly. in willingness, patience and ability to 

teach subordinates?. 














ZV» ^J^J^*"''*^ ""^^"S for and working with 

ici. rr^e ability to "sell" ideas to a 














' subordinate? 














zz. in ability to inspire respect and 

J confidence? 














Z3. in setting a good example by practicing 
what is preached? 















EVALUATION OF STUDEN T 

I \ 



Coopefitlve Education S99R 
Cooperative Executive Internship Program 

INSTRUCTIONS: Th« immtdtitt supfrviior w.it «vi:uiti tht ituetnt obiicrivilv. compiring him/hir with 
othtf nudtntt of comptribtt «ad«mie ltvtl.*witn cthtr ptnonnti atiifntd :ht umt or similir!y eliuifiid 
fobs, or ¥Mth Tndividttal standardi. 



REUTIONS WITH OTHERS 


ATTITUOR - APPUCATION TO WORK 


C Exotmtoitftlly will Kctpttd 


3 Cutfnnding in tnthutiism 


C Wof ki wtit with etntn 


3 Vtryinttrtfttd ind industrious 


C Qao aloog t aiisfKtonly 


3 Avtrift in diliQcrtcf and mtirtit 


□ Hm somt difficulTy working with othcn 


3 Somtwhit Indiffirtnt 


□ Works vtry pooHy with othort • 


3 Dtfinitfly not tntirttttd 


JUOOMENT^ 


OEPENOAEIUTY 


' C EjteiptiooailY maturo 


3 Comp(«ttly d«p«n<«blt 


C Abovt «vtr»|t in miktnf dtaiiont 


3 Abovt «vtri|i in dtptndahiliTy 


C UiMily mkm Tht rifht dtdtion 


3 Uiuilly d«ptflo«blt 


C Cfttn mm poor iutffmtnt 


3 Somttimti ntfltoful or cirtltts 


C Cbmitnmly uMt bod judfmont 


3 Unrtli«blt 


AIlLITYTOLiARN 


QUALltYCFWCRK 


3 Uirm vtry quickly 


3 Cxniltnt 


3 Uamt rudily 


3 Vtry 90od 


3 Avoroft in luminf 


3 Avtrtgt 


.^^^^ 3 ftothor tlow to Itim 


3 Mow tvtrtgt 


^'^^^Qj/^ry tlowito loirn 


3 Vtry poor 



ATTINOANCE: QRofuUr Blrrtfultr i FUNCTUALITY: 3Rttultr Clrrtgultr 



OVER^AU FERFORIMANCE: 



* AMrtft « Mwfinal Unattf^Mtory 



Whit traiti moy holp or hindir tho nudtm't idYtneamtnt? 



Additfonol RomoHct (ovorif (Mtmary): 



' (tri thk ttction p<tM cowwwem on powowl tpptartnct. diw tnd grooimnt,) 
TMtroporthttbotfid^MiMMdwithtludtnt CYES 3nO 
(SlQNcb) V OATE 



EVALUATION OF STUDENT 



^- . . Instructor: Mr. Pickard 

Date " Oeparxiflent of Social Services and Corrections 

University of Nevada, ^eno 



FIELD INSTRUCTION STUDENT EVALUATION 



Student's Name 



Semester: Fall Spring Sunwer . Year 



An evaluation should be done on. the student twice each semester; the first at the 
end of the first eight weeks of the sefnester and the second at the end of the 
semester. The first evaluation should be done for the purpose of showing the 
student areas of strength and weakness as a tool in student supervision; with the 
knowledge gained from the mid-term evaluation, the student will then ue alerted to 
areas of needed improvement. 

The grade the. student receives for the placement will be determined by the evaluation 
at the end of the semester. 

Note: The evaluation should reveal the student's actual performance, not what the 
rater feels the student should be able ta^o. 

RATING SCALE : 

1. Excellent — student engaqes In behavior or displays attitudes without 

prompting or clarification. 

2. Good — student engages in behavior or displays attitude with occasional 

prompting or clarification. 

3. Acceptable — student engaqes In behavior or displays attitude but needs 

prompting and clarification. 

4. H&rqinally acceptable — student occasionally engages in behavior or 

occasionally displays attitude and needs prompting 
and clarification. 

5. Unsatisfactory — student never engages in behavior or displays itttitudes 

even with prompting and clarification. 

Mark items N/A if. they are not applicable to the student. 

Mark items N/0 if the behaviors or attitudes described were not observed. 

RATING ITEMS ' 

I. PERSONAL QUALITIES ^ 

A. Fltxibility ^ F . Sense of responsibility' 

B* Poise 6v Sensitivity to people's needs 

C. Openness to constructive criticism H. Self-awareness 

p. Self-disttpline Acceptance of social work- 
value system 

E. yillingness to risk, to extend self 



J. Frustration tolerance 

li> ^DEVELOPMENT OF UNDE/6JANDING 

_A. Differentiates between student and professional roles 

p XIs aware of agency goals and programs 

C. Uhd^r^ands relationships of agency and other agencies 

p. Undevstahds broad social Issues facing agency and commune .y 

E . liientifles aret^.bf needed change in 'agency and community 

:i94. 212 ' ■ 



nr. SKILLS « 

A.. Organizes workload, sets priorities 

B. Establishes «nd maintains good working relationshipr with clients. 

t "^ 'C. Establishes and maintains good work relationships with agency ^stiff. 

^D. Works both independently tnd as a member of a team. 

E. Uses supervision appropriately. 

^F. Communicites effectively orally 

^ ^S. Comimmicates effectively in writing 

H. Utilizes effective listening skills 

' Makes appropriate use of all services within agency 

p. Makes appropriate referrals to o^her agencies 

Applies learning gained froni one setting or situation to another 

L. Learns from mistakes 

M, Effective in identifying problems 

N. Sets appropriate goals'in practice 

p. Follows through on goals that are set 

P- Work5nniC((^eisWry¥Tth hostile, resistive clients 

P* Exhibits creatively in practice 

Recognizes own limitations and abilities 

' IV« OVERVIEW 

A. arief description of experiential learning activities 



B. Areas in which student most needs to improve 

C. Areas in which student has shown rr»st growth 
0. Comments — Supervisor 

Coflinents — Student 



r/ALUATiON OF STOPENT 



Supervisor's Signature 

Name of 'Agency . 

Student's Signatur e . \ 
Faculty Based Field Supervisor 



Valuation OF student 



SAN FRANCISCO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Depattment of Health Education 



Instructor: Ilr.Weddlc; 



Supervisor's Evaluatidn of Field Work Performance 



Field work supervisors are requested to complete the following evaluation for 
each of the field work students assigned for the semester. In addition to the 
Tcatlng, it is hoped that the supervisors will add appiropriate coinments in 
relation to each of the areas. ' - , 



The explanation- of the rating scale is: 

1 » Excellent ^ 3 

2 '- 'Good 4 

Sjapervisor: 



■ Average 
- Fair 

Field Work*Student: 



Area of Performance 
1* Reliability /Responsibilit y 

- follow-through on assigned functions 

• dependable work pattern 

• willingness to assume responsibility 

Comments : 



'2. Resourcefulness 

- ^eeks out appropriate resources 

- self-direction in assigned activities 
recognizes opportunites 

Comments; 



3. Creativity 

• ^ develops new materials 
- innovative approaches to activities 
assigned 

Comments: \ 



til 
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Poor 



Rating 
2 3 4 



EVAIUATION OF STUDlN T 



Human relatl,oni^ \ 

• 

- relates positively and effectively 
with health' Jtaff, comfounity groups 
and leaders, and team partner 

^ respects contribution of others 

Cogpents; 



Communication 

- successful in interpretation to community 

- precise and effective in communication 

with health staff L 

Comments: 



Analytical ability 

precise and accurate assessments- 

- identification of Implications 

- adjusts to changinp, situations 

Comments: 



Attitude 12 3 

- desire/ to learn 

- 5rtllingness to seek needed assistance 

- sensitivity to social/cultural factors 

- willingness to cooperate 

- commitment to health programming 

Comments; 



Accomplishments ' ^ 12 3 4 

- application of health and behavioral sciences 

- use of xaeasurement and evaluation methods 

- Implementation and evaluation of a program plan 

Comments: 
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EVALUATION OF StUDENT 



Instructor: Eva Essa 



Student 
Observer (s):" 
* Date (s) I 

BASIC GUIDANCE PRINCIPLES EVALUATION 



A positive approach can be more valuable than any other tool for the teacher of young child- 
ren. Everyday words and actions convey a positive attitude to the child. 

Verbalization should be positive whenever possible. (Record random statements in a 15-30^ 
minute period.) ' ^ 



DATE 


RANDOM POSITIVE STATEMENTS 


DATF 


RANDOM NEGATIVE STATEMENTS 


*< 






















\ 



The following items are to be rated from 1 to 4 as follows: 
(3) Needs Improvement (4) Need Immediate Attention. 



(1) Excellent (2) Acceptable 



DATES 



VERBAL' GUIDES: 



ERLC 
5^ 



1. States suggestions in a positive manner 

2. * Gives choice to child only when choice 

is intended. 

3. Uses tone of voice which is soft but 
firm and imparts confidence. 

4. Does* not use, shaming 'or labeling of 
behavior (e.g., "bad" or "naughty") as 
a method of changing feehavjlor, ^ 

5. Avoids motivating children by compar- 
isons and 'encouraging harmful compel i- 
iton. 

6. At mealtime, makes positive suggest-^ 
ions about .eating, and does not use 
food as a reward or punishment.^ 

7. Calls children by name and in other 
ways recognized individuality. 

8. Uses words that are as specific as 
possible and not vagud or confusing. 

9. Uses short, simply statements when 
talking to the children. 

10. In a conflict between two children. 
Is aware of the facts before taking 
action. 

11. When children display inappropriate 
behavior, ignores negative behavior 

f vhen possible and rewards positive 
behavior. 

12. Shows acceptance of, and encourages 
the children's.^ expression of feelings, ^ 
both posit iye and negatived h1 

13. Does not talk with other adults in room 

imless absolutely necessary 



DATE 



Comments: 



EVALUATION OF STUDENT 



DATES 



1. Makes ''suggestions effective by rein- 

' forcing thera T7hen necessary. 

2. Demonstrates an affectionate (not 

overprotective or hovering) attitude 
toward the- children. 

3. Listens with interest to what child- 

^ ren have to say. 

4. Is at eye-level vith child when 

speaking to him. 

5. Encourages children to be self- 
sufficient, hanging up coats, button- 
ing or zipping clothes, etc., but 
given help as needed. 

6. Encourages* children to pick up toys 

they have used. ^ 

7. I8 at ease and generally enjoys 

working with children; in other words, 
has fun. 

8. Takes opportunity to teach children 

in an informal manner (e.g., concepts 
- * like colors, shapes'^ serlation, etc. 

* 9. Is alert to the total situation by 

using the most strategic position for 
o supervising. . " 
^ 10. I3 alert^ to the activities of other 
teachers in the room, and is able to 
take over responsibilities beyond his 
, *or her ovn if another teacher is 
engaged or occupied in a situation 
which demands all of his or her atten- 
tion. / % 

The following items do not add to the grad^, but will decrease the grade if not 
satisfactorily met. . 

.1 



COMMENYRi 



•c 



RELIABILITY: 



5M» 



1. ..Reports to work on t-lme every day. 
. li ' Calls in advance \f or absence and provides 
substitute. (If applicable). 

MAINTENANCE ' 

l.> Willingly and thoroughly- carries out . 
-assigned maintenance duties. 

PROFESSIONAL ATTITUni?,: *\ 



1. 

2. 
3. 



ERIC 



Whenever working with the children/ main- 
tains professioni^l .and mature. attitude. 
Dresses appropriately. 
Sharer observaticms on development of 
Individ !ual child^n with' appropriate 
s'tafflaembers. 

bMS not discuss children and their 
families In- any Inappropriate situations ;> 
in other iiords» maintains professionalism. 
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" instructor: Eva Essa 

, ^COMPETENCIES: 
-Ratings: (1) Outstanding * 
^' ' ' (2) Good 
(3) Improvement Needed 



Student: 

Evaluator:^ 

SUPERVISORY SKILLS • 

(4) Improvement Urgently Needed 

(5) No Basis for Judgment 



(2) (3) 



(5) 



Comments 



I:-: i 



:i.., PLAirjJiNG 



!• . Takes responsibility for curriculum 
planning when needed. 

2. Is aware of entire program before 
each day. 

3. * Is aware of who is responsible for 
- planning Xi£ she.isn*t> and checks 

- to inake sure plans are complete 
' and^ available . 



^-3 



fiv PKEPABATION 

- ^ !• Materials /and supplies are prepared 
* before class time each day. 

: '^^S>1^' As^ig^s preparation and cleanup^ 
' ^ duties, and is aware of students' 

^fulfillment .(or lack of) of such 
. ' " - duties. 

, Discusses problems with students- 

: J- .who :dp not fulf ill preparation or 

L ' ' cleanup duties and makes effective 

I - '^suggestions. 



'V- 



■ :CLASSROOM PERFORMANCE 
/.;.9 -items .listed^ 



INTERACTION" WITH STUDENTS 
is items listed 



>V.; .INTERACTION WITH PARENTS 
6 items sZisteJ 
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iVALUATION OF STUDENT 



COMPETENCIES ; TEACHING SKILLS 



Student ; ^ 
Evaluator: 



Ratings: (1) Outstanding 

(2) Good 

(3) ImpVoveiaent Needed 



(4) Improvement Urgently Needed 

(5) No Basis for Jud^ent 



1\ Story Reading 



a. In reading a atory, uses an 
appropriate tone of voice, soft 
but loud enough to be tieard by 
ali the children. 

8 iiems^'list^d 

Story Telling 



Is able to conduct story time 
without a book. 



b; 



Uses props such as flannel 
>-^ardi> pictures i sounds, etc. 
effectively. < 

Music and Dance 

:a. . .Selects-^appropriate music and 
/ dance experiences for the child 
renVs level. 

thi Uses props such as rhythm ins- 
tri^ehtSr tecTordS, or piano 
effectively. 

c. Plans and dance exper 1- 

. ances f or the children's level. 



S21 



Flh|;er j>la^^^ " 

- SUimms listed 
Science 

< itMit iiated 

^ * itaw liMt0d 

ptitdoo^^ Activities 

lofotiai TtMchiAg Situations 
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ill 
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-Consaents 



J 




EVALUATION OF STUDENT 



FIELD STUDIES PROGRAM 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1978-79 



COURSE: IDS 196 .I/J 
INSTRUCTOR: M. Sternberg 



STUDENT! 



EVALUATION: STUDENT'S PLACEMENT PARTICIPATION 



PLACEMENT: 



1. Projects, Activities, Services • . • 

A, Describe projects, activities, services in* which the rtudent hns purticipnted 
at your placement. 



How effective was the student in implementing the above? 



■ \ 



2.' Use of time 



How effectively did the student use her/his time spent a*t the placement^ (Include 
here how effectively the student followed through on his/hor commitments, responsi- ? 
bilities — keep in mind the 10-1? hour /week commitment. 



3. ' Major. Learning ♦ 

Identify the major things the student has learned in the two-quarter placement 
experience.. 

A. New skills acquired. 
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B. Understandings abouc your ag<»ncy/finn/prpgram. 

^ - ..L,^ . - ' 202 • 



EVALUATION OF STUDENT 



Page 2-- Student Evaluation 
M. Sternberg 



C* Personal Growth 



D. Understanding of aspects of the global economy (over-all goal of the oourse). 



\,.:.4. Evaluate your relationship as contact person to the student (in terms of account- 
ability, accessibility to .each other, teaching/learning, etc.) 



fT^5. Identify any major problems that developed in the student's placement experience. 



^ >x6y Briefly, how would you describe the student* s .overall participation in your 
agency /program? 



l/^. ^ ************* * * ************ *^ 

;^_/l^th Jtudcnt^^^^^ placement contact person should sign the evaluation as an acknowledge- 
; J»cht of ;discussioh/collaboratlon. 



Student 

Contact Person 
Date 
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iEARNIMCLCONtRAa 



MEMCPANDUM OF tJNDERSTANDING 
BEI\4EEN " 



■TSE VPCFESSKXJfOj JNTERNSHIP PBOGRAM 
UNIVERSm CP SAN FRANCISCO AND 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAUFQBNIA 94U7 



Ohis agrednent fccms a basis of understanding between the PPCE^ICNAL INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAM of the Itoiversity of San Francisco (herein referred to as the "Program") 

ah d" - •• • • \ ' 

fog; the-plaoannenit_of . . interns. ~' ^ '■ 

iv. PURPb^ ■ . ' 

Biis agrieanent is designed to provide Program Interns with the opportunity to 
^tiengthen professional- skills, explore career possibilities, and, yithin-the 
context, of their education, begin to make the transition from school to a career. 

n. . ' . , ^ ^iBinnrs ^ 

A. Assign thn intern to wcork hssigisnents related to the curriculim and 
career goals being pursued. ^ ^ 

B. Furnish the Program, upcn request, s\5)ervisocy evaluations of the student *s 
performanoe on work assignments. 

C. Inform the Progiwn bf aiy proposed action to terminate the placenent of 
the student because of failure to perform at an acceptable level or 
b^use of misconduct* 

D. Provide specific training and sqpeirvision necessary to successfully carry 
out work assigned. • • ^ 

III. PROGRAM'S PESPCNSIBILITliS' ., 

A. Recruit, screen, select a candidate (or candidates) for the position (s). 
Ihe final selection of an intern to. fill the position will be made by 

— ' — : — : TT ' ' 

B. Advis e ^ . ' ^ i f the intern drops 
out of 3c3x>6L, or discontinues enrolJment in the Internship program. . 

C. Provide the intern vath curriculun that isncourages hinv/her to strengthen 
. professional skills, identify and evaluate the learning that is taking 

place on the internship, ^and e^qDlore career paths. This will be acoort^* 
plished in two ways: ^ ' 
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LEARNING CONTRACT. 



- - 1. Thrpu^ regularly scheduliea evening seniinars in which interns will work, 
vdth faculty in the foHcwing areas: 

, a. Advanced writing skills- 
fa. Career developinent 

c. Analysis of the 'relationship between theory and practice in the field 
of the: intepiship * . • 

2. Individuad .counselling and guidance, 
•jy. STODENT RESPCNSIBILITIES 

A; Student must be enrolled in a curriculum leading to a bachelor's or 

itBster's degree on a full-time basis at the university of San Francisco. 



^B. Student must be fully enrolled in the Program curriculun. 

<: ' " 

•C. % student must attend the designated evening seminars. 

a; ' 

D. Student nust meet any medical or security requirements. 
APPOINlMQn' CF STOEEMT TO IMIEFNSHIP POSITION 

^* _y , W ill make the final selection 

of a student to fill the internship position. ^ 

B. A student will be a^jpointed to the internship position for a period of 
one (1) semester r-(Septeni3er through Deceniaer; January through May; June 
through August) . , . 

C« A student may ccntinue a second semester in the placerent upon the 
agreement of ; ^ the- student, and the Program. 

D. Ihe appointment for the. period of one (1) seriester does not inply enploy- 
raent beyond the term of thai semester. 

E. A Student appointment, will be terminated at ai^ time for any of the 
follodong reaacm: 

1. Resignation 

2. Oiange in curriculum {i.e., student is no longer enrolled in program) 

3. Uhfsatisfactory work performance 

4. Inability of . for admimstrative 

reasons to retain the student in the position. 

1". -. ' . • , <• 

'■^yi^ TEFM OP AGREIMSOT 

ftTbi^-agreement ishall remain in force from - t o . 

I'^Vr !?e temiM by mutual agreement, or by either party ipon 30 days' notice! 

Mpor; /•ihb pRarassiotc^ iNinajsHip ppdgw^ por: 

=: UNivERsriy of san francisco ■ ' 



SIGNTmJRE 



O SIGNATORE 
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LEARNING CONtRAa 



Conservation & Resources 

.Studies 
Instructor: Alan 'liller 



XNTEFNSHZP APPLICATIC^ FORM 



Quarter; Fall Winter ^tJdJig Suxeprnx 
JMUt 12 15 



NAMB: 



PHSSEKT 



ADDRESS t 
PHCIIE: 

VEARt Junior Senior 

O0II£GE OR SCHOOL # AND MAJOR: 

WORK SUPERVISOR ; 
; AGENCY t 

MAILING ADMIBSS: ' 
PflOHE: 



DURING INTERMSHIP 




Attach « ,conci«e but detailed proposal, using the following headings: 

1. AKEA OP WTEBEST (a brief description as currently defined) 

2. OBJECtlVES (purpose o£ the c:qperience and its relevance to your educa- 



3. 
4. 



6. 

7. 
9 



tional or career objectives) 

BACXGBOOND (list relevant course wrk and e>q>eriential background) 

THE WOWC-IJSASN PLAN (place»ent-location(8)Tl*orJr^rooedu^ 

.tine (days, weeks) devoted to projects, x«80uroes— people , 
references, readings, etc.) 

CONTACT WITH PACDL^V SP0M5OR (frequency of Metings, letters, phone 
conferences) 

BASIS FOR IVALOATION (fom of reporting the learning experience, e.g. - 
report (s), field journal, paper; and the criteria for evalua- 
tl,on) 

MOWC SUPERVISOR (degree of qontact, role, guidance, evaluation) 

.IxnsRxyg uaamm (a letter from work supervisor acknowledging agreeMn- 
% ^® ^* proposjil and outlining financial arrangenants , enployee 

* benefits, etc., if involved) 

1 

nd&? A* Mterial used for evaluation aust be subaitted to tbf 
faculty fpoMot in tiaie to ber^wLhiiKted and graded by 
tbc first diy of exaB wetfc. 



LEARNING CONTRACT 



NOIE: THIS IS^ A CONTRACT* DO NOT SIGN UNTIL COMPLETION AND REVIEW OP THE 



INTERNSHIP PROPOSAL. 



S'X1LICNT*S NAME: 

Enclosed is my intem application for the quarter 
for units. I agree to follow the guidelines and the administrative, 

proceduures of the intem program. At the end of the intemship, I agree to 
stibmit to the CRS Office (1) a copy of zny final report r , other material used 
as a basis for evaluation, and (2) my statement evaluating the internship. 



Signature: Date 




MAJOR ADVIsdR'S NAME: 



. The proposed intemship is relevant to the student's area of intere'^t and 
given his/her proposed educational and career objectives, tlie eicperience is 
appropriate during the proposed quarter. 



Signature Date Dept. Phone 



FACULTY SPONSOR'S NAME: 



I agree to sponsor the student neuned for the internship described in the 
enclosed plan . I accept the responsibilities outlined in the guidelines and 
adndnistrative procedures of the intemship program, and by the first day of 
•xak ««ek agree to submit a letter of evaluation and grade to the CRS Office. 

Signature ' Date ' Dept. Phoiie 



COORDINATOR IN CHARGE OP CRS 180: 



The proposed iptemship application meets the requirements described in 
the guidelines. 



Signature — -' DatT 



. 3iAlRMMI OF CRSj. 

Signature ' ~" oate 



J 



tlARNlNG CONTRAa 



Undergraduate Field Experience Contract 
psychology 481 
University of Utah 



Instructions 



Instructor: Leonard Haas 



This contract Is to be completed and signed by the student and the 
agency supervisor. It should then be presented to the P*481 course coor- 
dinator for approval. €acf) person will keep a copy. 

In writing out the teims of V^ls contnictt please follow these general 
rules of thumb: • 

. a) Be as behavlorally specific as'posslbie. 

b) Learning goals for the quarter must be set taking Into consider- 
ation what experience the student has already gained. These 
goals nust^reflect acquisition of new skDls, or work with a new' 
population. If not, please explain why the, particular learning 
goal will not be^a new experience (1/e,, "This quarter is the 
second of a three-quarter training sequence.") 

c) Duties at the agency and other^as^signed activities must be 
directly related to the leannlhg goals specified in this contract* 

CONTRACT 

I. fiuidelines 

a) Th,1s* contract is valid for one quarter only. 

b) Approximately |h1rty (30 hours) of work, training, or supervision 
are rtquind for each registered credit hour of P*481. 

c) This is i Credit/No Credit (C/NC) course. The course coordinator 
will determine assignment of C or NC on the basis of the super- 
visor's evaluation plus fulfillment of other course requirements. 

II. general Information 

a) Quarter A H S Su (Circle) Year 

b) Student's name: \ SS# 

Address: 



Phone: 
Major: 



.Year In 

School: 



c) Agency: 
Address: 

Phone: 



^Supervisor: 
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LEARNING CONTRAa 



III. Ttws of Contract 



i) Field experience prerequisites (courses completed or ^icllls required 
ibove and beyond P-101 plus 2 additional psychology courses). 



b) Learning goals (new skills to be learned during the qurter; If 
not new, give brief explanation below): 



1) 

2) 

3) 

• Conments: 



c) Duties and activities (include wrk experiences, training assign- 
ments, supervision time* meetings, reports to be submitted, or 
outside readings to be completed by the student. 

Activity ' ' Learning 66al TiHi IfSL^ 

!1 It Relates To Schedule g^^^ ^,. 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 



d) Approximate number of hours to be spent by student during 
the quarter in afctivities related to this field placement 
(Circle) 

30 60 90 120 150 180 

t) Special conditions (general) exr*5c,tations, agency rules, penalties 
for absences » punctuality^ responsibility for finding substitute, 
^ tc • / • 



IV* , Signatures: 
Tunderstan 

bility for . \ > A c redit hours of MSI. 

Student 



'I^«J*»^tand the c^nditioit^ of this contract and will assume rtsponsi- 



I agrw to supervise the above studen^in this field experience and 
agree to provide in evaluation of the student's perfonnance based 
on the terms of this contract. 




I approve the terns of this contract and agree to jrant credit upon 
iU coipletion. . . \^ 

O ; Field Training Coordinator 

ERIC . - \ 
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STUDENT PLAIJ 

V 

Executive Internship 
Instructor: Rulon Dean Skinner 

Instructions.-' In each of the four major achievement areas listed below, 
please write an ob'jectlve you can accomplish this semester 
' through your cooperative education job. ' Remember to 

read 'pages 3 through 6 for direction In establishing 
your objectives. 

MY MAJOR EDUCATION OBJECTIVES FOR QUARTER. 19_ 

1. Career Orientation Objective (Identify how you plan;on getting a 
promotion, seeing different aspects of your career area» or something 
else you want to do that concerns your career growth.): 



How to Accomplish: 



Measur^nt (How will you know when you have accon'tpllshed the 
objective?): 



2. Skills Acquisition Objective (Identify a specific skill or bit of know- 
ledge that you wish to acquire during the quarter.): 



How to Accomplish: 



Measurement ( How will y ou know^when^you^have-^accomplished the ' 



"WJectlve?)^ 

3' Skills Application Ob jective (Identify some skill or bit of knowledge 
you have that you want to improve upon» or become more proficient using.): 



How to Accomplish: 



Measurement (How will you know when you have accomplished the 
objective?); 



LEARNING CONtRAa 



4. ■ Human Relations Objective (Identify one way you want to Improve your 
ability to wo^'k with supervisors, fellow workers, or others you associate 
with,): , 



How to Accomplish: 



Measurement (How will you know when you have accomplished the. 
objective?): 

5. An Additional Objective That Meets Your Needs : 



How to Accomplish: 



Measurement: 



6. An Additional Objective That Meets Your Need s : 



How to Accomplish: 



Measurement: 



AGREEMENT 

We the undersigned agree with the validity of the learning objectives listed 
above. The agency will seek to provide the necessary supervision and counsel- 
ing to Insure that the maximum educational benefit may be achieved for the 
student/trainee's work experience* 

There are three participants in the Co operat ive Education venture. The 
student agress to-abide by the CooperaTvTEducation and employer guidelines. 
The supervisor ^i}] evaluate the student/internee's perfonnance objectives 
at the end of the grading period. The university will award academic credit 
for mrk successfully accomplished. ^ 



Student's signature Supervisor* sMignature 



Coordinator's signature 
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?««rilt*or*t;e SIS' ^^^^^^"^ OHILD IN COOTEMPORARV, SOCIETY 

LEARNING CONTRACT 

SpUcUlf c?a?lfvinf ir-^ defining their own education is 'their 
^K- S their learning needs and goals Formali^-ino 

t^is definition- .by means of a "cQnt?ac€" can b'e a ^skul W foJ^ 
feaSf' in aSS??^^^^'^ their needs to both, a^enly^Ind'^eSar' 
ivJf^f* " evaluation of the 'field component of vour 

^^^^^ studie? -student will be tied pI?U ally ?o the 
tSSSd«%;!^ • °? supervisor think you'Save made 

cSion if J^r?-"*^ °^ mutually defined goals, since goal cJarifi- ' 
raL^°?orr t\?n\1ig""p°e^^i^S^^^ will -probably vant\o reformu-^ 

. «^^,^?/f^^^''®v ^^^P^ filling out this contract. First, vou 
So ri^^^"^ the first 3 questions. You caJ either 

dp this by yourself or with your agency supervisor The n^SJ J^^^®"" 
2^f?i°*^« be filled' oit toglthe? wUh ;6ur ;gen^ supervisor 

coritiakr" ' "^'^ "^^^ ^^^^ supervisor to disSss ?our * 



''^^f^ learning, goals in this setting? (gettina to know 

understand, and plan for an individual -child; learning hw to plan 

of children; learning how to pick up and e^SJd on 
tSnifo? ^ activities; specific other practical sSllJ^^^ecmc 
SSs growth; greater understanding of adult c«?ca- 



define, your current role at the center? Does 
•this role allow you to meet your goals? 



lU^Zsit JSS ^o^^r ^"""Pl"" S-lsJ (through 
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A 



A. (To the agency suiiervisor) What roles* would you like .to see 
the student fulfilling that meet the needs of your program? 



5. (If the answer^ to 4/ is different from the answers to 2 and 3^ 
what roles and tasks hav€{ you agreed on?) 



6. Please note here ciny reformulation in, l^ht of new experiences 



DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND- ADMINISTRATIVE HEALTH SCIENCES 

RESIDENCY PLAN Instructor: P.Yedidia 



Stttdgn X^ X . ' , Advisor 



Preceptor/Residency Organization ■ 

l-.a.; Studerit's Msessmentx^of personal strengths and weaknesses (experience, academic 
piepatation, interests^ personality, etc) relating to residency: 



l^b. Faculty advisor's assessment of student's strengths and weaknesses in relation 
* ' ;to residency: - [ ^ 




A^ 10 BE SPECIFIED AND AGREED UPON BY STUDENT, ADVISOR AND PRECEPTOR 

2y iWliat should the objectives be for this particular residency? 
a; Student's coimehts: 

:b*; .Advisor's comments: . 

c> 'preceptor's cpianehtd: 



a*. What work assignments/projebts would be of interest to the resident and of real 
. - !lmpprtiL..ce to the p^^ , 



iStudent's comments:^ 
^bv i^yisor's connents: 
c# Preceptor's coioMnts: 



A.'jHoi^ i^^ residency be •tructared? (For exa]q>le, how long should the orientation 

\ lf>erlbd b^ Is there a need for any departmental rotation? If yes, how long? 
What ^partm^ If specific project (s) are already determined, what is the 

?§> Studrat^^ cooments : 
)b» Adylaor's cooDents: 
c.' Preceptor's comments: 
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RESIDENCY PLAN 



P.2 



5. How is "action-oriented" contact, if appropriate, with the Board of Directors/ 
Trustees «nd/or the Medical Staff /Cotmnunity to. be established and maintained? 

a« Student's comments:" 

* 

b. Advisor's comments: 

' c. Preceptor's comments: 

6. What mechanism would be ap{>ropriate to establish and maintain regular, frequent 
and open contact between the resident and preceptor? 

ac Student's comments: 

• $ 

b« Advisor's comments: 

c. Preceptor's, comments: 



7. Wha^ out-of-agency activities wouia be of interest to and appropriate for this 
resident? 

a. Student's comments: -s». «• 

b. Advisor's comments: 

c. Preceptor's comments: _ ■ 



NOTE. This form is actually seven pages long to accommodate the- comments of the 
three, parties involved. The spate for these comments has been greatly 
reduced in this sample. 
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LilANING CONTKAa 




San Francisco State UfUversliy 



Instructof: C.R. Anderson 



S«00 MOUOWAT AVINUt • UN fMANClKO. CAltrOINiA f41» 



ERJC 



iirrERirsHiP acheement 

In the ist«rtat of muOm ttudtDt Itaralaf aed froftttiooal 
experieDct, tbt uodtrtiSDtd raprtttnUtivt of tbt apootoring 

onianiMtion: ' 

(tmm of broadeatt aUtieo oar broadeaat^rtlaUd orfiDisatioD)i tht 
BCA dtpartMDt, aad tbt vartieipatlBC atodeDt, agrtc to the foUovlDg 
rcquireieota: 

Tot th> SponaorlBi OrMPitatioo : 

(1) to tUluaU filrly aad eoBtlmioaaXy tbt ttudtat't york aod 
(rocrttt at an iattra by a llat of dtUiltd erittrla, dravo up 

by tbt tpoDtorlsg orfiaiutioo, and aeetpUble to tbe BCA Oipart*,, 
sent. (Copitt of tbt tvaluatioo erittrlt tbould go to tbt KA 
StpartatDt for apprptal-aDd to tbt particlpatlog ttudtnt fo^ bit 
rtfertDct); - * • . 

(2) to mU a fiAttiot tffort to givt tbt ttudtat ataDiogful 
ataigiMDta ttet art Id tbt btat iaUrttt of tbt atudtat't 
tdttcatioMl and proirttticotl foalt; aad 

(3) to prtttat.tbt flaal ttaluatioa at tbt tod of tbt atudtat't 

' interntbii to tbt BCA Diptrtwat for traatXatloo iato aad attiga* 
■tat of a fiMl coiurtt gradt. 

Ttar tbt BCA Dtptrttnt ; 

(1) to agrtt tbat tbt atadtat'a t6lt eoaptatttloo aay bt a fiaal 
eoarst gradt; 

(2) to tttt tbt tpoa'/oriag orgtaitttioa't tTtluatioa aad tbt 
ttttdtat'a final rtpwt at JoAleioatly at pottlbXt la tbt 
aatigMtat of a fiaal eoorpt gradt for tbt iaUratbip; aad 

(3) to aid la tbt iaitlal atltetloa of a tai^iblt iaUra, if 
tbt tpoatoriag OTiiaisatioa to dttirta. 

ftor^ tba Ptrt ieimtiag Stadtatt 

(1) to kitp t.dtUiltd vttkly log of bit/btr aetirltita, 
•ttlgawatt^ aad/or vork atooi^litbtd; 

(2) to vorb a aialmi of 10 boort ptr wtb for tbrtt uaitt of 
trtdlt^ or r rtatoaablt taooat of ottrtiM (i^leb^ abould bt 
eartfally-loggtd)) aad 

(3) to prttcat oJ^ Mtb prior to tbt tad of tbt ttMtttr a 
dtUUtd typtvrittea rtport (vltb tbt log apptadtd), iadieaUag 
tbt nature of tbt aetlTltltt^ tbt ttlf-ptretiVtd dtr«t and ratt 
of progrttt^ aad tbt gtatnl fttliag about ^ nbolt txptrltaet. 



Sigoiturt 



Btprtatatatlvti Spoatorlag Orgialtatloa 



81^ tort 



• Omit, kA fitpirtMai 
PbrUtlpatlag Studtat 
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FIELD STUDIES PROGRAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
.BERKELEY \ 

PLACEMENT WORK/LEARNING AGREEMENT 
SAME: . * PLACEMENT; 



The following form is used to help students and placements clarify toget^ .he exact 
nature and content of students' Involvement at the placement. This inc f .es: 1) learn- 
ing goals that you ^et up for yourself; 2) tasks* projects* work you ^'iii be performing; 
at your placement; and 3) the nature of your relationship with the contact person at 
your placement. Certainly* some of the objectives* expectations* and agteements will 
take new forms or need to be re-evaluated as time progresses* By discussing these 
things and committing them to writing uarly in the .course experience* wo i^ill have a' 
set of guidelines which will direct the placement experience and. allow student* place- 
ment and course instructor to assess the learning/work experience over time. 

(Complete this form in triplicate: one for student* one for placement* one for course 
instrufrtoT). ^ 



1. -Learnin; 



rig Goals: What you hope to learn from your:>placement experience: 

r 

V • • 



2. Jobs* Msks* projects you will be working on at placement: 



3« Relationship between you and your placement contact person: arranged meeting times* 
nature of guidaitqe of placement experience* mutual expectations of one andther. 



: 4. Your time commitment to the placement (hours you plan to be there). 

^Er|c_^ 217 
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URBAN INTERNSHIP 

WORK AGREEMENT Instructor: Debbie leVeen 



Dat e ' 

Intern's Nan e <^ - . Phon e 

.Supervisor's Nam e Phone 

A9ency_ ^PositTon" 

Address 



A. WORK OBJECTIVES: What kind of work will the intern be doing? What specific 
tasks should be completed by the end of the semester? 



B. EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES:. What kinds^of things should the intern learn from this 
exper1ence--skills, competence, insights, and so on? 



C. PROVISION FOR LEARNING ABOUT OVERALL OPERATION OF 0RGAMI2ATI0N: One of the 

purposes of the internship is to allow students to learn about 
organizations as whole entities dealirig'Vith some aspect of 
the urban situation. How will this purpose be met? 



D* PROVISION FOR ONGOING SUPERVISION: It is crucial that regular discussions occur 
between the intern and the supervisor. How will this be 
accomplished? 



V. WORK SCHEDULE: « 



INILRN'S SIGNATURE 



SUPEftVlSOR'S SIGNATURE 



ERIC 
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CONTRACT FOR THREE CREDITS OF FIELD EXPERIENCE 470 Instructor: 

Sally Kees 

This portion of the required 470 work will be perfonied by 
student, at the Cyesls. Program at the YMCA andT Washoe High 



School Learning Center, under, the supervision^of 



» . and other 



•appropriate and designated professional staff members. 

( 

The student objectives are:' 
~ 1 

A) To gain an understanding of the social and psychological 
needs inherent in the ihf ant- teenage parent relationsnip^ 

B) To provide and field-test with parents and foster grand- 
parents guidelines for infant stimulation as an encourage- 
ment toward normal cognitive, language, social and fine 
motor-milestones. 

C) To aid parents and foster grandparents to work actively 
toward improving the qualjty of their infants' lives. 

D) To apply professional methods in working. with all concerned. 

The plan for achievement of these objectives is as follows : 

0 

1) The student will review appropriate literature in order 
'\ to familiarize herself with current infant stimulation 

technique?. (Appropriate time allotted: 20 hours) 

2) The student will observe interaction between parent and 
Infant and between foster grandparent and infant before 
offering any guidelines for infant stimulation. (Approx- 
imate time allotted: 10 hours). 

3) The student will become familiar with and will administer 
the Denver Developmental Screening Test and/or the Utah » 
Scale. (Approximate time allotted: 20 hours). 

4) With parents and foster grandparents, the student will 
field-test guildelines for Infant stimulation and obtain 
feedback as to their effectiveness. * Approximate time 
(allotted: 30 hours). 

5) As often as possible, the student will work with the 
parent and caretaker on a one-to-one .basis, and will be 
available for home visits if necessary/ 

The student shall endeavor to perform the stated tasks at a 
grade **A*' level by completing tasks as specified by the working 
$uperv1$or($) with accuracy and competency, as documented by the 
$uperv1$6r($). 



SAN FRANCISCO STATE UNIVERSITY 1600 Holloway Avenue 

Piychology Department San Francisco, Ca. 94132 

Instructor: Rosemarie Bowler 



FIELD PLACEMENT AGREEMENT 



tbe following student: 

- Name ! ^ear Level and Major^ 



Addreag! Phone; 
la placed aa a psychology field work student at: 

Name: ' ^ Address:. 



Phone: f or a total of h ours per week for the academic 

year 19 -The student will work on the following days. 



experience in at least the following activities: 



jduring the hours o f > ' > She/he will have 



What goals and objectives would you like to see the student accomplish during his placement? 



lit ' 



rHe?/hia primary supervisor will be:^ 
Title and Degree : 



;the primary supervisor will agree to meat h oura per week in direct supervision 

with the student. 

^Additional aupervisors will be: ^ 

^me: Title and Degree: 



1 



Thje primary aupervisor will complete an objective comprehensive evaluation form assessing 
the field work student's performance at the end of the olaccment/ 



the field placement will commence a nd terminate. 



J(Thc academic aemester begins a nd ends . ) 

Signatures: 



Primary Supervisor & Date Field Work Student & Date 



student's Name^ 
Agency 



STATEMENT OF LEA RNING nR.IPrTtvrc 
^ Semes ter--year 



Instructor: Lariy Pickard 



Objective II 

J?oSJes.' ^^'^^'"^ .'cnowledge of .the.agency's programs, policies and 
Methods 

i. revirw agency's policy manual 

.b. discuss various, programs of the agency with the agency suoer- 
blSe't"°Ju? " ''''''''' """^^^ of clStsllrved, 

c. review organizational chart 

d. • review evaluations that may have b^en of the agency's servicpc 

e. read personnel policies for agency workers services. 

Objective 12 ■ 

To become competent in interviewing techniques and skills. 
Methods 

h ItL?^ J" S'^*^^? caseload of 5 clients throughout the senester 
Kistonl^''^ ""''"=''■"9 inte',"::s ?o, 

^' l*^rl Interviews and submit them to faculty based field 

supervisor for review and connents. ■ " f'e'O 

d. review a text on interviewing techniques. 

e. participate in video taping of role playing seminar 

Objective 13 

Sgj^diirsS?:!^^??: SJ!! """^"^ ''^''^ 

Methods ' 

J^"^^ ^""/^^ ^^^^ "sed for intake purposes 
and utilize the format in an interview situation. 

n«^?nVloI^?e?^^^:^r ""^ 

Suiu^'=;?o'iSsr««^j,ri:''e[r"'^^ ""^'^ "^"^ ^""^^^^^^ 

s«l,^' «r;?ce's":i??"?^e:?s^'" " ''^"'^ ^° ""-^^^^ 
^Signatures: 



Student 



Faculty Based Field Supervisor" 



Agency Supervisor 
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FIELD STUDIES PROGRAM 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1979-80 



INSTRUCTOK: MADY H'.nCUS 



JOURNALS 



COALS ; Your journal It an Iwportant way for you to understand .and cona&unlcate your 

In the courae. The proceaa of vrltlnfi your thoughts and fe«lln?5 
aenlnar experiences wllj loprove your understanding of wKa: you 
you v^ll be connunlcatlnR your knottA^dgc to others 'In the class 
exchange journals periodically with another person In the scolnnr 
journal r<;veral tluec during the quarter. 'Your fellow student 
you "feedback". I.e. we will coccnunicate our impressions, questions 
You will read another studervt*s jouxr.:iI and give "feedback** to 



learning experiences 
about your field apd 
are learning. Also, 
and to »e. You will 
and I will read your 
and syself will glVe 
and analysts to you. 
his/her. 



WHAT TO WRITE ABOUT ; \ 

1. Tht writing procett : " Initially, you will be writing abcut your observstions» 
Imprestionar descriptions and reflections on your experiences. Abdut nid*way through 
the firet quarter you will start to analyze and abstract from yovir experiences. Analysis 
is developing cobctpts froB asking and answering questions about experiences. Abstraction 
is linking these concepts together to form hypotheses. A hypothesis or problcr developed 
In your journal may btcone the topic for yoUr analytic paper which will be cooPleted 
during the second quarter. 

2. The guidelines ; Each journal is different— sooe «re oore logical and analytical; 
others are aore personal and iapressionistic. I would like you to develop your own 
unique writing style based on the following guidelines; 

a. Observations, reflections, descriptions of and impressions of; 

(1) your initial contact(s) with place»ents; (include physical setting, the'staff, 
the clients). 

(2) your ongoing experiences at your placeaen. (include your relationships with your 
clients and with staff «nd your analyses of organiaacional dynaolcs). 

b. the Seminar n ' . 

(1) your Impressions^ of lectures, discussions, the instructor's role, the student's 
role and t^e seminar group. Draw connections between seisinar iaeas and your 

« field experiences. . ^ 

(2) Readings; ^ ^ 

(a) How valuable and appropriate was the reading to the seminnr topic? 

(b) How did concepts from the reading relate to your field experiences? ' ' 
To your personal life experiences? 

V 

c* Your personal feelings about your experiences in the seminar and in the field. 
Hov are your experiences challenf to you? Helping you to grow? Forcing 
you to examine your values about; I'', world and about mental health? V;*hat personal 
bias and judgements are you becoming awa*"» of? 

CONCLUSION ; Writing In your^-journcj ^a one way tc help you make connections between 
theory and practice. You relate your idea s'~ and thoughts with your experience by writing 
in your journal. The Integration of theory and practice is a central goal of the 
'CoflBiunity Mental Health course and of the Field Studies Progr.i?.. 
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Instructor: John Dierke 



COLLOQUIUM VISITATION REPORT - SHORT FORM 



NAME: 



SECTION: 



REPORT TITLE: (Please use an innovative, creative title) 



. DUE DATE: 



The purpose of this visit was to: 



A. 



General inforinfition about the visit: 

_____^Tirae Location 



Date ; 

Name'^o^ 
Business 



^Industry 



School 



B. 



Li-at of personnel and their titrles. met /talked to or observed: 



The rationale behind this visit: 



setting of each department^ division, laboratory, 
and/or classroom visited was: , "••"'•oty, 



General information gathered on the visitation: 

A. Preferred educational background or prepare tipn: 



B. Specific technical skills required: 



C. Potential courses (to he taken): 



JOURNAL/REPORT GUIDELINES 



fx 



Instructor: Rulon jean Skinner 



COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 399R 
V/eekly Report Form 



Cooperating Agency 
Cooperating Exec, ^ 
Address 



Student Internee 

Address 

Phone 



Phone 



For the week of 



to 



Credit haurs re g istere^f o r 
MONDAY - Description of Involvement 



i \ 



Total hours 



\ 



^TUESDAY - Description of Involvement 



\ . 



)ilEDNESDAY - Description of Involvement 



Total hours 



X 



Total hours 



THURSDAY - Description of Involvement 



Total hours 



FRIDAY - Des^iption of Involvement 



Total hours 



•SATURDAY - Description of Involvement 



\ 



Total hours 



Certification of Cooperating Supervisor 



(signature) 



i-vEr|c 



?12 
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JOURNAL/REPORT GUIDELINES 



THE STUDENT JOURNAL 

Eich d«y the journal will consist of soine. If not all. of the 
following seven entries: 



1, 



2. 



3. 



4. 



MJog: The log requires the Intern to say concisely and 
WcTTTcally just what was done, at a particular t1« In 
Jh« placement. It 1$ similar to the who. what, where, of 
the lead paragraph of a news story. TRe logl?1lT~requ1re 
la^tlw'fSro" 0^ what happened In a partlcu- 

Recordlng of questions : Three questions a d*y are to be 
asKea rrorn ine intern that they find Interesting and 
relevant. The questions are to be directed at anyone In 
tnt govemncntal «gency you are working under. (Answers 
are not expected In the journal, only questions.) 

Recording of- peregptiorn; The detailed recording of per- 
n^«n?« 11^^ f T*^ student/Intern assemble.' 

organize and begin to make sense of his/her own observations 

£Il?»*!!'*5r^*""!' Kh** you observe? 

«n«t patterns begin to ctnerge in the course of events in 
your placement? How does your placetnent fit into the pollt- 

.Recording of ftellnQs: The recording of your feel1ng$ 
towards tne internship, the work you are doing, and the 
political system (positive or negative). 

Recording of fantasies; The recording of fantasies assists 
tr»t student/initm in the process of career exploration 
and wy assist growth in many other ways. Interns try on 
different selves. They fanUsize becoming councilperson. 
coawissioner, city manager, the administrative assistant, 
the client. tKe victim, etc, A deeper understanding and 
sensitivity niy be developed as the interns, in their fan- 
taslts. take the role of the other. This kind of exploration 
.M^^ll ^;J»Portant in the development of self-confidence 
and effectiveness. In their fantasies, students may dare; 
the Journal legitimizes this kind of risk taking. 



Discussion section 
journal format and 
intern to take one 
with it in detail, 
totality. This is 
Journal , Students 
or any method they 



: The discussion section frees up the 
is designed to encourage the student/ 
facet of the day's experience and deal 
or to view the day's experience in its 
the free association section of the 
can write it in stream of consciousness 
choose. 



Ney^Janouage recording ; Dealing with politicians, bureau- 
cms, lawyers, corporation "executives, lobbyists, the 
prtss. and public interest advocates, interns soon learn 
that each placement has its own specialized language. 
Recording such language assists in the communicator role. 
It If an Indispensable aid in the intern's beginning pro- 
gress toward professionalism. In short, the Interns 
record the language of thie political zoo (i,e.. hawks, 
ooves. pecking order, fat cats, and gerrymander). 



EKLC 



Instructor: Paul Davis 
Political Science Dept. 
Truckee^Meadbivs Cotmi.Coll 
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STUDENT SELF-EVALUATION 



FINAL REVIEW AND EVALUATION 
COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 
STUDENT SELF-EVALTJATION 

Part 1 



DATE: 

STUDENT: 

EMPLOYER: 



Instructor: Rulon Dean Skinner 



On th|gxVasl8 of each o£ the objectives and related asslgniaents you determined 
at the start of the quarter, please tell how well you feel you have reached and 
satisfied the requirements of the course. Be as specific as possible, detailing 
what you have accomplished for each objective. , ^ 

(1) Career. Orientation 



(2) Skills^ Acquisition 



(3) Skills Development 



(4) Human Relations 



(5) An Additional Objective Which Meets Your Nee ds 



(6) Related Assignments 



21.} 



Indicate the grade you feel you have earned in cooperative work experience: 

■: • ■ ■ 226 V 



STUDENT SELF-EVALUATION 



For submission to coord1n«t6?: 



P«rt 11 



V 

WSlf^ON APPRAISAL 



if KVfs^^i ^^f" »wP«rytsor ^Ing your Intership, Indlchi 
sIpeX?; He"! ""^^ ^ ^^»^ch..pply U thi first superSisor? . 2 



:e • } for each 
for the secon'j 



2. 

4. 

5- 



??^^^2^li!irSI2?k^"^^^ ?^ assistance In your (Jsveloplng an effec- 
tlViCworklng relatlon-shlpL- with cp.-workers? • 

Always Frt<ujent1y ,'Spr,iet1»s Seldom 
Old (s)he appear Interested in you-ai an Individual? 

: Always-v Frequently 5cnet1f»s Seldom 
Old (s)he-i|1viM;r provide for adequate training? 

Always Frequently Sometime; Seldom 
Old (s)he motivate you to Improve yourself? ' 

^Always , Frequently. Sometimes Seldom 
Old you receive adequate Ins! 
in the conduct of your work? 

Always Frequently 



Never 



Never- 



-Never 



kructh 



Never 

pns or assistance from your supervi$or(s) 
Sometimes Seldom " Never 



Iftny of your.ans|»er$ are "seldom- or "never," explain: 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Never 



6. 



Old you 9ct along well Mith your co-workers? 

Always Frequently ' Sometlncs Seldom 
Mas there enough moHc to k%ep' the ei^>1oyees busy? 

•A'lMJfs Frequently Sometimes Seldom Never 
Interest fn jfour company was demonstrated by co-workers appeared to be"- 

Excellent 6000 Average (fair Poor . 

Did co-worker, display a wllllngnessto Improve themselves In their job' 

Alwvs Frequently Sometimes Seldom Never 
«e coMunlcated effectively with each other jr-\ 
. •• Always- Frequently ^ Sometimes \ \ldpm Never 
Cooptratfoo among vxo-workers^n accomplishing the work was: 

Excellent Good- Average Fair Poor 



If iV if your answers art -seldom.- -never." -f,ir.« or -poor.- explain: 
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IDS 196 B: FIELD EVALUATION 

Instructor: Sue Brand 

student's Name % 



•STUDENT SELFtEVALUATION (To be done with the teacher) - 

— « 

What goals •did you set for Vourself in your field pla'^cement? 



Which is these goals have you accomplished in your field placement? 

HQW? / ' ' 



Which of these goals weren't accomplished? What happened? 



What, have you, in general/ gained out of this two-quarter experience? 
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StUPENT SELF-EVAIUATIO N 
~~- ' \ 



r 



. TEACHER EVALUATION OF STUDENT (To' be done with student) 

Do you feel that the learning and/or practice goals you and the 
student set together have been accomplished? How? 



What development have you seen in this srudent during the two 
Qwa^ters he/she has been at your center? (Students' field work 
accounts for 1/3 of hisAer final course grade* Please be as specific 
as possible in your assessment as to. the progress that you have seen 
the student make' as well as areas that could be improved upon,) 



ORGANIZATIONS & ASSOCIATIONS 



The Association for Experiential Education (AEE), Box ^625, Denver, CO. 8020A, 
Publishes Journal of Experiential Education twice a year# 

Council for the Advancement of Experiential Learning (CAEL), Lakefront North, 
Suite 300, Columbia, MD. 210AA. Publishes bi-monthly newsletter, CAEL NEWS . 

\The National 'Society for Internships and Experiential Education (NSIEE), 
1735 Eye St. N.W, Suite 601, Washington, D.C. 20006. Publishas bi-monthly 
newsletter Experiential Education. 
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Althof, James E. "the Social Psychology cf Field Experience Education: Some 'Ap- 
plications in the Liberal Arts." Alternative Higher Education . Winter 1979, j4, 
127-139. ^ , 

This paper reviews some of the social-psychological factors which are 
important in the educational field-experience setting. The effect that . 
each has upon the experience and behavior of liberal arts college stu- 
dents is examined. Some specific suggestions' are given to teachers 
on how to ensure that the proper conditions for learning exist in field 
experience instruction. 

Altman, S. Morton, and others. "Reality Classrooms: Field Experience and Under- 
graduate Education." Improving College and University Teaching . Winter 1978; 
56-60. 

This article discusses the rationale for field study and the sources of 
strain in developing and, implementing a program of field study i The 
authors present a paradigm for conceptualizing a full range of appro- 
priate field settings. , 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory. Organizing Community Resources for Experiential 
Learning . Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Charleston, West Virginia, 1980. 

These are training materials prepared to assist educators in identify- 
ing and analyzing resources in the community for potential learning 
opportunities. 
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Argyrls, Chris and Schon, Donald A* Theory In Iractlce: Increasing Pr ofessional 
Effectiveness > San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1978* 224pp* [ 

Though not directed only to the educator. Theory In Practi ce will help 
educators become more self-aware, more aware of others, and hence more 
effective. 

The authors distinguish espoused theories, which are used to justify 
and describe behavior, from theorles--ln-use, which are the operant 
theories of action* They examine how espoused theories and theories- 
In-use Influence both personal and professional effectiveness and 
discuss strategies and environments for learning how to change, 

A good companion with th'ls book Is Chlckerlng's "Developmental Change 
as a Major Outcome" In Keeton, et al,. Experiential Learning , annota- 
ted below* Chlckerlng, among othec things, points out the, Implication 
of Argyrls and Schon for assessment* 

c 

Arnold, D*S*,^and others* Experiential Education: A New Direction f or an Old 
Concept* — 

Papers delivered under the Sponsorship of the Humanistic Psychology 
Division at the Slst Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, August 1978* (ERIC //ED086079* EDRS price MF-$0*76 
HC-$1*95 plus postage*) 

Three papers presented at the 1973 annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association* Includes a brief overview, an introduc- 
tion to the concept of experiential education, an exploration of 
three modes of experiential learning, a discussion of the applica- 
tion of the concept both to general and professional education, and 
. a description of a successful three-yaar effort at the University of 
Kentucky to establish a university-wide, centrally coordinated pro- 
gram of experiential education* 

Balnea, Tyrone R* •'The Faculty Supervisor" in Duley, John, ed* Implementing Fie ld 
Experience Education * San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1974. pp, 39-44, 

To understand the faculty supervisor's role, Baines first examines 
^ three models for field experiences* He concludes that though struc- 
tures and forms may vary, all three have one purpose, to promote 
learning* As the university's representative, the faculty super- 
visor must ensure that the field experience does promote learning 
and that the student has access to it* 

The faculty supervisor and the program administrator, Baines con- 
tends, have different .unctions requiring different skills and should 
be, therefore, different people* However, one person frequently does 
both jobs, and Baines goes on to discuss six functions such a person 



will perform* 



ERLC 
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Berte, Neal R. (ed.). Individualizing Education Through Contract Learning s Univer- 
sity, AL: ^ University of Alabama Press, 1975. 

Articles relating learning contracts to the movement toward indi- 
vidualization in education* 

Bollens, John C, and Marshall, Dale Rogers. A Guide to Participation; Field Work , 
Role Playing Cases > and Other Forms . Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973. 

A guide to- learning acquired through methodological preparation for 
"real life" situations. Emphasizes the Importance of student spe- 
cification of goals and comments on the nature and value of -active 
Involvement by the learner in the learning process. 

Borzak, Lenore. Field Study; A Sourcebook for Experiential Learning . Beverly Hills: 
Sage Publications, 1981. \ 

This is a collection of writings by students, field supervisors and 
faculty sponsors involved in a variety of field experience programs. 
It addresses the Issues of experiential education before, during and 
after participation in a variety of field settings, and it makes 
connections between field-based learning and a wide range of academ- 
ic disciplines. Chapters Include: Field Study and Experiential 
Learning — An Overview; Field Methods; Field Exercises; Readings for 
Reflection. 

Breen, Paul, et al. Learning and Assessing Interpersonal Competence — A CAEl Student 
Guide . CAEL, Lakefront North, Suite 300, Columbia, MD 2104A, 1977. 

CAEL report #2 is a companion volume to //I, by the same authors. 
Teaching and Assessing Interpersonal Competence — A CAEL Handbook . 
It is based on the same theoretical framework and contains some . . 

identical sections. Its special contrlbutlo;is are chapters on 
planning for experlent^ial learning and preparing for assessment. 
They offer detailed suggestions for developing a life goals auto- 
biography, articulating personal goals to Interpersonal develop- 
ment, and selecting an experiential learning* site, as well as 
surveying eleven kinds of assessment. 

Brooks, Stevens E., and Althof, James E., eds. Enriching the Liberal Arts Through 
Experiential Learning . San Francisco; Jossey-Bass, 1979. 

This is a sourcebook of articles that define the goals of liberal 
arts education and Includes examples of how experiential learning 
practices are applied In and out of the classroom and on and off 
campus to enrich the liberal arts. Chapter topics Include pre- 
fleld preparation of students," criteria for selection of placements, 
the use of peer facilitators, learning contracts and four types of 
liberal arts learning environments. 
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Burt, R.F., and Douglas, M. The Community Resource Person's fi.H nl for Expevlence- 

c^^u"!"^ * ^°"^«"''» OR: Northwest Regional Educational LaboratoryriOO~§^uth- 
west Sixth Avenue, Portland, OR. 97204. ' oofacory, juu boutti 

A booklet designed to aid people In the community In helping stu- 
dents to learn through off-campus experiences. Offers guidelines 
. for planning -time with students, communication, evaluation, etc. 



Cheren, M. A Man ual for Program Advisors. 
1978. ^ f 



Washington, D.C.: Campus-Free .College, 



Although designed to be- an aid to program advisors In a specific 
campus-free nationwide program, the -material Is useful to advi- 
sors In any individualized postsecondary program. Examines metho- 
dology. Issues, and problems Involved In working with students In 
an Individualized, experientially-based educational system. 



Chlckering, Arthur W. Experience and Learning ; 
Learning . , Change Magazine' Press , 1977. 



An Introduction to Experienti al 



This policy paper discusses various issues associated with experien- 
tial learning, e.g., staffing,.- budget, institutional organization and 
community relations, and outlines the potential .for educational effec- 
tiveness of this approach as well as the benefits for faculty and in- 
stitutions. 



Chlckering., Arthur W. Education and Identity. San Francisco: JosseyrBass, 1978. 

The primary aim of this book Is to Integrate the research findings 
related to student development in college in order to make this in- 
formation useful to administrators, faculty, counselors, students 
parents and alumni. The 'author shows that college do6s' make a dif- 
ference In human development and presents his evidence along seven 
ijajor dimensions of change: developing competence, managing emotions 
developing autonomy, establishing identity, freeing interpersonal 
• « ^ . purpose, and developing integrity. The author ■ 

then shows what kind of action can be taken to foster development 
along these dimensions and shows what conditions in the college ex- 
perience can be changed to accommodate such action. 

t!;rRoir'"Ln'?i/'; ""'^ ""f •'"""^ The Learning Coordinator: A Study nf 

^^1977!" ERK ;rDl°^8828: \l^p!^^°""'^ »^ ^^1- 

SiLr?^^ "f/*"^ learning coordinator's role in four Experience-Based 
Career Education model programs on the secondary level draws some con- 
clusions about the basis for selecting learning coordinators, and for 
planning appropriate LC training programs. It also provides a func- 
tional description of the learning coordinator's role, while the data 
was obtained from secondary school instructors, many of the conclusions 
are relevant to postsecondary settings. 



ERIC. 
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Clark» F.T.^ and Chisholm, S., eds. Contract Learning Casebook s Saratoga SprjLng8» 
NY:. Empire State College,, Center for Individualized Education, 1975. 

A guide for mentors who are designing learning contracts with stu- 
dents. Samples of actual learning contracts are included which 
emphasize the development of the Internal contract areas such as the 
student^s general purpose, specific purpose of the contract, learn- 
ing activities, and methods of evaluation. 



Cohen, Arthur M. "Issues for the Humanities in the 1980s." Liberal Education . 
Summer 1979, 172-181. 

This article presents results of a study by the Center for the Study 
of Community Colleges which analyzed the humanities, program of 178 
two-year colleges. ^ Definite changes in instruction ^ curriculum, and 
patterns of support are recoimnended as r means of maintaining student 
enrollment in the humanities. 

Cook, William A., and Gonyea, James. "Putting l beral Arts to Work." Change . April 
1981, 46-47. . 

^ The authors point out that new research suggests that liberal arts 
; courses teach students skills needed for employment in all occupa- 
tional fields and that many faculty.^ and administrators "have givan 
serious thought to the relationship between skills and knowledge 
in academla and specific career areas in the marketplace." They 
discuss which career-related skills are most frequently taught in 
the areas of social science, math/science, and humanities^ 



Council on Social Wark Education. The Dynamics of Field Instruction: Learning 
Through Doing . New York: 1975. (Available for $3.50 from Council on 
Social Work Education, 345 E. 46th Street, New York, New York 10017. ERIC 
ED1212Z3. EDRS price MF-$0.83 plus postage. HC not, available from EDRS.) 

These eleven papers cover expetiences in a variety of graduate « 
and undergraduate social work field settings. They examine in 
detail students in a rural setting, students in a field research 
project, students in a generic field instruction program, students 
in a community-based practlcum, and students in a psychiatric set- 
ting. One paper details the development of a field instruction 
mod^l for social administration and another examines a student- 
designed practicum. The role strain of both agency-based and 
school-based field instructors is also discussed. 

Cross, K.P. Accent on Learning; Improving Instruction and Reshaping the Curriculum . 
San Ffanciscoj Jossey-Bass, 1976. 

f» 

The author selects the most promising programs from over 1,000 stud- 
ies of teaching, learning, and student development, and suggests 
practical ways they- can be applied to the Improvement of education. 
She also presents a new model of education that demcnds academic 
excellence yet accommodates student differences by reshaping cur- 
riculums and using new instructional strategies. 
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Davis, Robert H. , Duley, John S., and Alexander, Uwrence T. Field Exper' nee. 
Guides for the Improvement of Instru ction in Higher Educati on . //8, 1977. Instruc- 
tional: Media, Michigan State University, East Lansing. Michigan, "48824. 

The aim of this guide is to help instructors improve their students' 
field, experiences. Presents eight steps for designing a field study 
• program from the identification of student and teacher goals to the 
evaluation of the student and the program. Includes sample forms and 
annotated blhiliography. anu 



DeCecco, John P. The Psychology of Learning and Insyuntt on; Educational Psvchmn.v. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1968. 800pp. ^ 

DeCecco has prepared a college textbook for prospective teachers which ' 
is intended, among other things, to provide fairly specific guidelines 
. for analyzing student entering behavior, stating instructional objec- 
tives, providing the necessary conditions for various types of learning 
and constructing tests and interpreting scores. . 

It is organized into sections on. instructional models and objectives 
entering behavior, instructional procedures, educational innovations! 
and performance assessment and resea. ..h. A bibliography and an index 
complete the book. 



Dewey, John. Experience a nd Education . London: Collier Books, 1963, 9lpp, 

In 1938, more than two decades after Democracy and Educat ion. Dewey 
wrote this essay to reformulate his ideas as a result of his inter- 
vening experience with the progressive schools and in light of the 
criticisms his theories h&d received. The succinct message herein 
nonetheless, covers a broad spectrum. Beginning with a comparison 
of traditional and progressive education, Dewey goes oh to tackle 
the need f on a theory of experience, the criteria of experience, 
social control, the nature of freedom, the meaning of purpose' and 
progressive organization of subject matter. He concludes with a 
chapter entitled "Experience—the Means and Goal of Education." 



^^aI' i^^'^l.lf Sheila. College-Sponsored Exp eriential T...rn-.np-A CAEL 
Handbook. .CAEL, Ukefront North, Suite 300, MD, 21044, 1977, ^ ^ 

The fifth GAEL report is aimed at faculty and other professionals con- 
cerned with developing and evaluating college-level experiential learn- 
ing programs. It sets out to encourage innovation, flexibility di- 
versity and quality in both development and assessment. 

An initial chapter on theoretical reflections is graced by its own bib- 
liography. The rest of the book follows the sequence of program develop- 
ment: developing program educational objectives; developing placements- 
selecting, preparing and placing students; monitoring students' learning- 
. follow-up assessment and integration of learning; and program evaluation 



A list of references and appendices concerning resources for placement 
development, student preparation and advisement, and a sample performance 
analysis report conclude the book. A "checklist for guiding students' 
experiential learning" serves as an Index to this volume and other GAEL 
publications. CAEL~6, Hadley Nesbitt's College Sponsored Experiential 
Learning: A GAE L Student Guide , Is the companion volume to this one. 

Duley, John, ed. "Implementing Field Experience Education." New Directions for 
Higher Education , San Francisco: Jossey-^Bass, 1974. 

Collection of papers originally developed for the 1973 conference of 
the Society for Field Experience Education. Papers cover a variety . 
of topics such as the role of the student, the faculty supervisor, 
and the agency supervisor. Other papers are concerned with various 
aspects of designing and- organizing pro;; rams on the special charac- 
ter of experiential education in different settings. 

Ebei, Roberc Lr Measuring Educational Achievement . Englewood Gliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965. 482pp. 

Ebel intends to provide prospective and pracTlcing teachers at all 
educational levels with the concepts, principles, and procedures that 
can help them prepare better tests of educational achievement of learn-» 
irig. He is not concerned with standardized testing. 

Chapters cover the need for better classroom tests: what achievement 
tests measure; how to plan a classroom test; the characteristics and 
use of essay tests; how to use true-false tests, how to write multi- 
ple-choice test items; how to administer and score achievement tests; 
describing test scores statistically; how to judge the qualify of a 
classroom test; how-to estimate, interpret and improve test reliabil- 
ity; how to improve test quality through item analysis, the validity 
of classroom tests, and marks and marking systems. A glossary of edu- 
cational measurement terms and an index complete the book. 



Farnham-Dlggory, Sylvia. Cognitive Processes in Education: A Psychological Prepara- 
tion for Teaching and Curriculum Development . New York: Harper & Row, 1972. 630pp. 

Farnham-Dlggory describes this as an educational psychology text 
with "real-world orientation and > . . emphasis the newest 
principles." In her opinion, th^ most important theoretical 
concept is that of a person as a sampler of information. Tradi- 
tional education, she maintains, does almost npthing to assist 
this natural mode of intellectual growth. Hence her text attempts 
to provide some of the background necessary for a sound educational 
revolution. 

The book is organized into sections on cognitive development; basic 
systems of information processing; motivation, personality and cul- 
ture; language; pictures,, patterns and codes; and the creative pro- 
cess. The author recommends that they be .read in order, as each 
builds on the others. Extensive references and index complete the 
book. 
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fr^^": w''^''^ ''"'^ Arbelter, Solomon. Bridging the Gap; A Study of ,E d..P..t^nn- 
to-Work Llnkaf^es. New York: College Entrance Examination Board. 1975. ^^^^^^ 

The report is the result of a year*long study conducted by the Colleee 
Entrance Examination Board for the National Institute of Education. 
.The purpose of the study was to develop a framework for studying edu- 
cation to work transition to document the variety of existing linkages' 
and to offer proposals for Improved or new mechanisms. Within that ' 
general area, the specific linkage between educ^ation and occupation 
was selected. This delineation led to a focus on secondary and post- 
secondary education. Finally, the study focused on linkages designed 
through InstltLtlonal change rather than through an 
individual based mechanism such as counseling. California Florida 
New Jersey, and Ohio were the four states selected for intensive study. 

The study proposes that participation is the most desirable level of 
linkage between education and work, it maintains a dynamic tension 
to xmprove both institutions. Another finding was that educators were 
more concerned with bringing together the processes of work and school 
than in aligning the outcomes of school with the needs of the work 
world. The authors present recommendations to help educators improve 
the match between student competencies and employer needs. Further 
the study stresses that in addition to changing education, the work' 
place must also be changed. 

This report as well as its supplementary reports is an excellent re- 
source for anyone attempting "to link education and work. While the 
report Itself is conducted according to a detailed analytic framework, 
it offers practical recommendations for action. The study also includes 
an extensive bibliography. , inciuaes 

li'So^^Sl ^l^V^'l f"'^ Morrison. Edward J. "Performance and Product Evaluation" 
in Thorndlke, Robert L..ed. Edu cational Measurement . Washington. D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1^71. pp. 237-270. American 

Performance and product evaluation is done through what is commonly 
called a performance test, in which some criterion situation is sim- 
, ulated to a much greater . degree than is represented by the usual 
paper-and-pencil test. The authors discuss simulations, contexts in 
which performance tests may be used, and the mechanics" of developing 
administering and scoring such tests. A list of references follows!' 

Ford, A.S., ed. Directions f or Experimental Education in Higher Education- A Con- 
finis"tra oL^;''"'%^?f Proceedings of a ConfeLce ^orlcademic Ad" 

ci2i / College, Berea, Kentucky, November- 1975. (ERIC #ED1 25496 

EDRS price MF-$0.83. HC-$3.50 plus postage.) ffcuio^yb. 

A wide variety of experiential programs that may be used to expand 
educational experiences is presented. These include service-learning 
InHpnPni^f' ""P^*^^"::^ education; volunteer programs; field-based or 
.independent study; work-study; and University Year for Action. The 
participants represented in these proceedings outline the instruction- 
al characteristics of experiential learning; the rationales for com- 
bining work and learning; faculty Involvement in experiential education- 

entlal nrn^r^^c^^^^f ' °^ '"''^ programs; future directions for experl- ' 
ential programs; and some exemplary programs already in action. 
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Gordon, Thomas • T»E»T ♦-^-Teacher Effectiveness Training / New York: Peter h. Wyden, 
1974» 366pp* 

Gordon,, a clinical psychologist author of the popular ?.E.T. — Parent ^ 
Effectiveness Training , and founder of a nation-wide systenwf parent 
effectiveness training programs, turns his attention to teachers* He 
examines defective teacher-student relationships, and discusses numerous 
otlier aspects of schooling Including how to communicate with students, 
how to listen to them, how to handle their problems, how to modify the 
classroom environment to prevent problems, how to handle conflict In the 
classroom, how to make the' school a better place to teach In, and how 
to work with parents* An annotated bibliography and Indey complete the 
book* 

Greenberg, Ellle* •'The Community as a Learning Resource,** Journal of Experiential 
Education, Fall 1978, jL, 22-25; 

This article presents a conceptual framework for practitioners, committed 
to combining experiential learning and theoretical learning in various 
educational environments* The formula includes: (1) providing a theory of 
learning and defining specific competencies to be gained; (2) understand- 
ing th^ community systems; and (3) identifying common learning resources* 

Gronlund^ Norman E^ Measurement and Evaluation in Teaching * New York: Macsililan, 
1976* 590pp* 

This third edition is different from the darlier two^ iri paying increased 
attention to both the use of ^ests and other evaluation instruments in 
^ improving instruction and learning and the preparation, use and evalua- 
tion of criterion-referenced tests* Other aspects of the book remain 
the same* Its basic theme is still that classroom evaluation is an in- 
tegral part of the teaching-learning process* It is still aimed at pro- 
spective and practicing teachers at the elementary and secondary levels* 

Chapters are organized into the following scheme: the evaluation pro- 
cess; constructing classroom tests; using standardized tests; evaluating 
procedures, products and typical behavior; using evaluation results in 
teaching;" Appendices include elementary statistias, a table of squares 
and square roots, a list of test publishers and objective-item pools, a 
selected list of standardized tests, and a taxonomy of educational objec- 
tives'* Author and subject Indices complete the book* 

Hart, Michael A* A Handbook for Students; A Handbook for Agencies; A Handbook 
for Faculty * Atlanta: Georgia Intern Program (no date), 19 pp* e^ch* 

*-Three separately bound reports designed for three audiences* Reports 
emphasize the role each of the parties should play in making the in- 
tern program a success* 



Heetman B.C. Experiential Learning In t he Community Colle|^e (Topical Paper No. 63). 
Los Angelesj ERIC Clearnlnghouse for Junior Colleges, University of California 1977 
(ERIC #ED140909). EDRS price MF-$0.83 HC-$4.'67 plSs postage" California, 1977, 

This monograph argues the need for incorporating experiential learning 
of many types Into two-year college education. Several examples are 
used to illustrate the essential components of sponsored experienMal 
programs, and a detailed discussion on recognition, assessment, and - 
cfedltlng nonsponsored experiential learning is given. Specific re- 
quirements for a successful, sponsored-learning program include, but 
are not limited to, careful planning, systems design, energy, enthu- 
siasm,, and the knowledge, skills, attitudes, and support of faculty 
counselors, administrators, and other participants. The College Without 
Walls at Sinclair Community College (Ohio) is described to il+ustrate 
the operation of a comprehensive experiential learning program. Ex- 
,perlential learning assessment forms are appended and a bLblloeraDhv 
is included. ^ f ^ • 



Hesburgh, Theodore .M. 
36-40 



'The Future of Liberal Education." Change. April 1981, pp. 



The author links the future of liberal education to "the most pro- 
found need of our age: to rediscover man and the meaning of human 
life; to give meaning, purpose and direction to our days; to reinves- 
tigate our society and our world." He cites the need to re-estiblish 
the centrality of such s.ubjects as pTiilosophy and theology, literature 
and, history, art and music and the value content of political science 
economics, anthropology, 'and sociology in order to meet what he calls* 
our human imperative." 



Hodgkinson, Harold L. , et al. Improving and Assessing Performance ; Evaluation in 
Higher Education. Berkeley: University of Calitornia, Ctenter for Research and De- 
velopment In Highor Education, 1975. 242pp. . ^searcn ana ue 

Improving and Assessi ng Performance is a report from a study df evalu- 
ation in- innovative .higher education programs. It is aimed at practi- 
tioners, especially college faculty and administrators, who want to 
know more about evaluating people, programs and institutions. Material 
ranges from the general methodology of evaluation to the development 
of specific evaluation techniques, and from annotated resources to re- 
commendations. Methods of reporting evaluation results ate also dis- 
cussed. , 



ERIC 



!f°f^"'"^: I: Assessment Issues for Wisco nsin's Extended Degrees ." Green Bay, WI: 
Office of Educational Research and Development, University of Wisconsin-Green Bay, 

A series of six papers which describe assessment issues most pertinent to 
an adult educational program in which assessment of prior college-level 
learning as well as assessment of classroom and experiential learning are 
important components of the program. " Issues addressed include: the use 
of assessment as a measure of quality control; the importance of assessing 
a student's learning rather than just the experience; fundamental princi- 
ples guiding the specification of assessment procedures; methods for imple- 
menting assessment techniques; and procedures for recording the results. 
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HursKy Barbaia, and Borzak, Lcnore. "Toward Cognitive Development through Field 
Studies.,- Journal of Higher Education . 1^9, '50, 63-78. 

The authors report data collected over four years on a field studies 
program design developed at Northwestern University. In addition to 
/describing the outcomes of the study, the data are compared to select- 
ed theories that describe the psychological development* of students 
during college. The authors conclude that the outcomes of this field 
study design appear to correspond well to forms of development valued 
in traditional, campus-bas«»d education. 

Ingallsy John D. A Trainers Guide to Andragogy: Its Concepts, Experience and Appli- 
cation . Washington, ^. C. : U. S. Social and Rehabilitation Service, 1973. 2A2pp; 

. This volume has been described as the mo7t comprehensive to date In 
bringing together the, new concepts and techniques of adult education 
^nd showing how they can be applied to the training of professionals, 
for %he Social and Rehabilitation Service. 

This revised edition is .organized Into six chapters on concepts^ six 
on experience, and two on application. An annotated bibliography Is 
divided Into sections on science and philosophy, education and psy- 
chology^ and group process and organizational development. A short 
list of additional references is appended'. 

Jenks, C. Lynn, and ^ Murphy^ Carol J. Experience-Based Learning and the Facilitative 
Role of the Teacher . San Francisco: Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development, 1980. 

. t 

A set of staff development materials for secondary and postsecondary 
faculty interested in assuming the facilitative role required in ex- 
periential programs. The book Includes four sections, each with back- 
ground reading, exercises and an annotated bibliography: (1) Orienta- 
tion; (2) Planning with Students; (3) Monitoring Student Progress; and 
(4) Evaluating Student Progress. 

Jernctedty G. Christian. ''Experiential Components in Academic Courses.** Journal 
of Experiential Education . Fall 1980, 11-19. 

The author presents several techniques for introducing experiential 
components into academic courses. Inclass techniques include exam- 
ples, modeling and demonstrations; experiences outside the classroom 
include experiential laboratories and extended group living experi- 
ences. According to the author, all of these techniques focus on two 
elements of learning which appear to be critical for the full devel- 
opment of the mind and the person: an active learner in interaction 
with his or her environment. The author finds, however, that the 
success of experiential components »ln academic courses rests on the 
development first of the intellectual content qf the course. Exper- 
iences which are not necessary or important to the development of 
course concepts may provide increased student motivation, but do 
not appear to produce better learning. 

2o8 : 
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Keeton, Morris T. , et al. Experiential Learning; R at ionale. Character lstlcTTT^Td 
Assessment. San Francisco: Jo%8ey-Bass, 1977. 266pp; ^ 

A distillation of theoretical papers commissioned by the C^EL 
Steering Committee to Illuminate the practical work of CAEL. 
Independent Interpretations, rather that a prescriptive credo, 
they are aimed at a broad audience of students. Faculty, admin- 
istrators, and educational policymakers. 

Part One concerns the history, present conditions, and future 
of postsecondary learning options and credentials', especially 
tile role of experiential learning. Part Two analyzes experien- 
tial learning, and Part Three addresses both the state of the art 
In assessment of experiential learning and possible avenues of 
Improvement. Four priority topics are reflected In the papers: 
within learning objectives. Interpersonal skills and personal 
development; within learning arenas, the sites and setting of 
work experience; within Instrumentation and 'methodolgy, the port- 
folio as a tool of assessment; within assessors, the use of expert 
• Judgment in assessment. 

Two appendices concern current CAEL publications and CAEL commlt- 
tes, and a bibliography and Index conclude the book. The CAEL 
publications are presented In. a useful bibliographic essay format. 



Keeton, Morris T. , and Tate, Pamela, J., eds. Learning By Experience-what. why , how. 
N ew Directions for Experiential Learning . San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1978. 

This sourcebook, which was the ' t In a new serlas, Is meant to 
provide an Initial overview of the field of activity and of work In 
progress on experiential learning problems for those active In pro- 
moting such learning, those curious and uncommitted, those opposed 
and wanting to understand more fully what Is happening, and those 
entirely unfamiliar with the field. Contributors include Joan Knapp. 
Austin Doherty, Morris Keeton, William Craft, Urban Whltaker, Jean 
Titterlngton, Michael Goldstein and Pamela Tate, 



Knowles, Malcolm* 
198 pp. 



The Adult Learner: A Neglected Species . Houston: Gulf, 1973. 



This concise, lively book, addressed to human resources developers. 
Is billed by the author as "a trip up the Amazon "of educational psy- 
chology to the jungle of learning theory." It Is organized Into 
chapters on the strange world of learning theory, theories of learn- 
ing based on studies cf animals and children, theories of learning 
based on studies of adults, theories of teaching, and applying theor- 
ies of learning and teaching to human resources development. Knowles 
points out that most adult learning theory is based on theories of 
chUd learning, which are In turn based on studies of animal learning. 
Reviewing the traditional theories about learning, he describes the 
traditional teaching derived from them. Discussing the emergent 
theories of adult learning based on the characteristics of adults 
themselves, he then relates the new teaching processes derived from 
them. 
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Kolb, David A. and Fry, Ronald. "Towards an Applied Theory of Experiential Learning" 
in Cooper, Gary L., ed. Theories of Group Processes. London: John Wiley & Sons, 
1975. pp. 33-57. 

Kolh_and-Fry-tnrrttne the experiential learning process, then devote 

most of their attention to discussing four implications of that pro- 
cess: (1) the integration of cognitive and socio-emotional perspec- 
tives on learning; (2) the role of individual differences in learning 
style; (3) the concept of growth and development inherent in the pro- 
cess; and (4) a model of learning environments comn -^nsurate with the 
process. They present evidence that Individual learning styles in- 
fluence both the individual's preference for artain educational for- 
mats and educational content* 



Khapp, Joan, and Sharon, Amiel. A Compendium of Assessment Techniques . Princeton, 
N.J.: GAEL, Educational Testing Service, 1976. 

A concise handbook on assessment techniques used in experiential 
education. Covers the techniques of performance assessments, simu- 
lations, assessment centers, essay questions, objective questions, 
interviewing, rating, self-assessment and product assessment. 

Kronick, R. F. "Academe: Internship: The Delicate Balance." Journal of Sociology 
and Social Welfare , 1974, j., 130-134. 

This article describes the ongoing debate between "traditional" 
schojlars and those committed to experiential learning over the 
legitimacy of off-campus experiences as learning and how to eval- 
uate these experiences as academic enterprises. Traditionalists 
hold fast to the tenets of on-campus learning stating that the 
off-campus projects are too often visceral in nature, guided 
by emotion rather than intellect. One academic department is 
described and the manner in which on-campus and off-campus 
learning experiences are interfaced is illustrated. 



Lupton, D. K. "The Project-Syllabus Method in Experiential Education." Alternative 
Higher Education , 1976, Kl),' 43-50. 

The project-syllabus is an outgrowth of the individual contract 
systeQ used in experiential education. It is a contract con- 
taining experiential objectives, field resources to be tapped, 
a listing of topical inquiries, grading procedures, and a format 
for preparing reports. 



Marland, Sidney P. Jr., "Liberal Education and Work: The Fruition of Career Education* 
College Board Review , Fall 1978, 21-25. 

The author maintains that liberal education an^ the development of 
people for life's work are compatible and that schools and colleges 
Can equip young people to ready themselves for the working world in 
many ways without becoming "vocational." He suggests the following 
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types of activities as appropriate for institutions with a commit- 
ment to infusing career education into their programs: (1) counsel- 
ing services for students, (2) information on occupational opportuni- 
ties; (3) training in decision making; (4) opportunities to learn about 
the meaning of work in our society; (5) planned work experiences for 
students; (6) job preparation services for students. The key to the 
successful use of these services is their systematic arrangement in 
an integrated ^organizational structure with strong support from insti- 
tutional policy makers. 



Marshall, V. C. "How to Assess College Students During External Placements: A 
British View." Journal of Cooperative Education , 1974, 10(2), pp. 1-12. 

Describes approaches used to assess British university and poly- - 
tev-hnic students who alternate academic study with time spent in 
industrial placements in so-called "Sandwich Courses." Includes 
a sample assessment form and discussion of areas of assessment. 



Mayville, William. "Contract Learning," ERIC Higher Education Research Current. 
December 1973. 

Outlines the general nature of learning contracts and describes 
how they are used at Minnesota Metropolitan State College, Com- 
munity College of Vermont, and Empire State College in New York. 
Role of the learning contract is discussed as an integral compo- 
nent of a nontraditional program and as a means of program eval- 
uation. 



^^"^^^ The, Achievement Motive . New York: Irvington Publishers 

1976. 38opp. V 

This .is a reissued edition, with a new preface, ot a book original- 
ly published in 1953. It proposes a theory of motivation, offers a 
practicable method of measuring achieveuent, and discusses the possible 
origins of the achievement motive. 

Lists of figures and tables, appendices, references, and indices sup- 
plement the scholarly text. The new preface traces the theory and 
research which have grown oat of this work. 

McClure, Urry, et. al. ^pferience-Based Learning: How to Make *-\e Commun ity your 
Classroom. Pojrtland: .^^^^rthwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 1977. 246pp. 

The authors present tested procedures in au orderly and clear fashion. 
Chapter 1 defines experience-based learning and, as the authors them- 
selves say, may be useful in helping persuade others of its value. 
Chapter 2 suggests techniques that can be used separately or together 
to structure student learning. Chapter 3 offers ways to analyze com- 
munity resources for their learning potential, and Chapter 5 tells how 
to actually develop and use these resources. Chapter 4 describes a 
procedure for planning with students, and Chapter 6 gives suRgestions 
for administering the process. 
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The appendices describe 25 student -projects that worked, present both 
an annotated and an unannotated bibliography, and sketch supplementary 
materials available from the Uboratory* The guide is indexed. 



McHugo, Gregory J., and Jernstedt, G. Christian* "The Affective Impact of Field Experi- 
ence Education on College Students*" Alternative Higher Education * 1979, 3, pp* 188-203. 

The authors cite some of the methodological problems of obtaining 
valid information on the affective impact of field expcjrience edu- 
cation on college students* They suggest that studies of field ex- 
periences may be organized according to three stages of the experi- 
ential process: selection factors prior to the experience, immedi- 
ate change due to the experience, and the persistence of change fol- 
lowing the experience* The authors conclude that compared to tradi- 
tional campus activities, field experiences appear to have some sig- 
nigicant affective impact on college students* 



McKean, B*, ed* Toward Defining Measurable Objectives in the Affective Domain for E x- 
periential Education Programs * Denver: Colorado Outward Bound School, 1975* (Avail- 
able for $1 from Colorado Outward Bound School, 945 Pennsylvania Street, Denver, CO* 
80203y EaiC //ED139572* EDRS Price MF-$0*83 plus postage, HC not available from EDRS*) 

Discusses the necessity for objectives; describes the affective domain 
and the utilization of behavioral indicators to maka affective objec- 
tives in experiential education workable* Six program descriptions are 
included as examples of the combination of affective measurable objec- 
tives with the field of experiential education* Illustrating what is 
possib^le and being developed in the field of experiential education, the 
examples include the necessary behavioral indicators, which guide the 
teacher-observer in recognizing and categorizing student change* The 
programs cover: involvement in the local community; living within a 
new community environir int; outdoor activities for spring, summer, fall, 
and winter; and outdoor pursuits for mentally retarded and for "disaf- 
fected" students* 



Meyer, Peter* Awarding College Credit for Non-College Learning s 
Jossey-Bass, 1975* 196pp* 



San Francisco: 



The author, an initiator of the Adult Collegiate Education program at 
Queens College, City University of New York, states six major pur- 
poses of his book: to demonstrate the need for establishing faculty- 
based models for granting academic credit for learning achieved through 
nonacademic life/work experiences; to explain the academic merit of 
the process; ta examine the process as it exists in a variety of insti- 
tutions; to identify some of the major problems of the process and sug- 
gest solutions; to offer specific guidelines for implementing new pro- 
grams; and to make some recommendations for further study and action* 
He stresses that the book is limited to the examination and crediting 
of prior learning at the undergraduate level, that it is focused on 
faculty-based models of granting credit for prior learning* The author 
does not pretend to present a complete survey of such proi^rams, nor does 
he present such data as he has gathered in a rigid statist lea], format* 
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In chapters entitled "Need and academic rationale," "Basic decisions," 
Ge.ttlng started," "Documentation," "Assessment and award of credit*" 
and "Guidelines and recommendations," Meyer uses data In an Illustra- 
tive manner. A brief list of contributing Institutions and programs 
a selective bibliography in which the most Important works are pin- 
pointed, and an Index complete the book. 

"°* Teaching or Learnlnt>? Washington, D.C.: American Association for Hleher 
Education, 1971. (Available from Publications Department, American Association for 
Higher Education, One Dupont Circle, Suite 780, Washington, D.C. 20036. ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service //ED053685. EDRS price MF-$0.76. HC-$1.58 plus postage). 

This book Is a summary of research on teaching and learning. It 
shows that most studies on teaching methods conclude that there are 
no significant differences between the various teaching methods and 
student achievement because Investigators have concentrated on teach- 
ing and have Ignored learning and the learner. The research omits 
investigations of what courses and subject matter areas promote crit- 
ical thinking and a spirit of Inquiry, and how students can be helped' 
to become Independent learners. One of the best examples of a new 
approach for both conceptualizing the Issues and Investigating them 
Is the Instructional Gestalt. Many of the recently Introduced ap- 
proaches to Instruction can be grounded into three categories: (1) 
personalized, Imlivlduallzed to process Instruction; (2) experien- 
tial learning; and (3) acceleration programs. Results of this re- 
cent research point out that the role of the Instructors must be 
altered and broadened. There can be a dramatic decrease in dispens- 
ing content and lecturing in the classroom without any decrease in 
the quality of learning. 



Nesbltt, Hadley. -^ College-Sponsored Exper iential Learnlng-CAEL Student G uide. CAEL, 
Lakefront North, Suite 300, 1977. 82pp^ ^ ! * 

CAEL report #6 is the companion volume to Duley and Gordon, CAEL #5 
and it is designed to help students make the most of experiential * 
learning. Eleven basic steps form the organizational core of the 
book: taking stock of educational goals, considering the placement 
options available, defining principal tasks and duties, describing 
specific learning objectives, identifying basic preparation, devisine 
a learning plan, orienting to the work situation, amending the learning 
plan, monitoring the learning, assessing your learning outcomes, and 
establishing new learning objectives. 

Charts, check lists and work sheets aid the student at each step. Re- 
ference is made to three recent and important books on life-planning. 
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O'Toole, J. "Education, Work, and Quality of Life." In D. W. Vermilye, ed., Life 
long Learners — a New Clientele for Higher Education . San Francisco: Jossey-Baso, 
197A. 

Discusses problems stemming from the current, somewhat rigid, American 
pattern of education for youth, work for most adults, and retirement 
for those over 65. Most relevant are the rubrics "transitions," 
"transfers," "credentials," and "work experience." Also identifies 
four "areas of leverage" for dealing' with these problems: (1) the fit 
between people and jobs, (2) the relationship between education and job 
success, (3) workplace educational opportunities, and (A) certification 
and credent ialism. 



Payne, David A., ed. Curriculum Evaluation: Commentaries on Purpose, Process , 
Product , Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1974. 

Book of readings on curriculum evaluation that contains several 
articles relevant to assessing experiential learning. 



Popham, W. James, and Baker, Eva L. Establishing Instructional Goals . Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1970. 130pp. 



A collection of five self-instruction programs concerning instruc- 
tional goals for prospective and practicing teachers, elementary 
through college levels. The first program provides an overview, 
the second assists in developing precisely stated instructional 
goals » the third provides tools for selecting appropriate educa-^ 
tional objectives, the fourth describes ways of establishing per- 
formance standards, and the last examines a curricular rationale. 

Each of these topics is also dealt with in a conventional text. 
Systematic Instruction , by the same authors. In addition, the 
authors have prepared other related self-inst ruction programs; 
see, for example. Baker and Popham, Expanding Dimensions of In - 
structional Objectives . 

Popham, W. James, et al. Instructional Objectives . Chicago: Rand McNally, 1969« 
142pp. (American Educational Research Association Monograph Series on Curriculum 
Evaluation, //3.) ' 

Elliot Eisner presents a paper on "Instructional and Expressive Edu- 
cational Objectives: Their Formulation and Use in Curriculum." W. J. 
, Pop'ham contributes "Objectives and Instruction;" Howard Sullivan adds 
"Objectives, Evaluation, and Improved Learner Achievement." Louise 
Tyler concludes with "A Case History: Formulation of Objectives from 
a Psychoanalytic Framework." Each paper is followed by a discussion, 
and each author delivers a filial epilogue. A short list of references 
is provided. This is a theoretical forum representing che "state of 
the art" prior to the 1970's. 
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"s^^'ir^"; ^^"^ ^' ^"'^ Goldsmith. Joan, eds. Defining and Meas.r^n . Competence 
.San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1979. ~^ ■•■'■■1^ v^ompecence. 

This sourcebook, sponsored by the Council for the Advancement 
of Experlentla. Learning, is a well-Integrated collection of 
reflections o:i the concept of competence, the current state 
of the concept and Its Implications for education and work. 
Competence is addressed from several points of view as to pur- 
poses, efforts, and concepts. Competence Is discussed In terms 
of licensing Us Identification and assessment. Its meaning for 
an effectively functioning citizen, and future directions. 

The 21 papers in this volume are selected from the author's books and 

til " '^^^ ""'^ l^^l- '^^y i"t^"ded for the Jn- 

f^cfJ^K "^^^ professional. Each paper is pre- 

faced by the author's remarks, establishing ita contexti Togeth« 
f^L'^T'^ °'^8^"i2ed to portray a unified and developing 'theme 

from the highly personal to the larger soc lal significance. 

afe'^^ciaiter'n^-p'" """J II' '''^ Implications for Learning?" 

n -J ^r^n ?• ^"^"^^ Thoughts on Teaching and Learning"; Chapte? 
]IL ^'^"'^f J-O'^ie^ted Teaching as Experienced by a Participant " Thos^ 
interested m pursuing Rogers' ideas further will find the'chr^nologJcal 
bibliography of 'his works, 1930-1960, most helpful. "Oiogicai 



ton: 



S::^:; J^T^rpJrilllnS""' ^^^^-l ^^-ation. 



Liberal Education 



This article examines the relationship of the liberal arts exp-^rience 
o career preparation. The author identifies three areas that need 
to be discussed: (1) the current employment situation and the adequacy 
of a liberal arts education as preparation for that situation; (2) some 
basic guidelines for improving the preparation and maintaining he 
l^tT ""^t^^^ ""'^ '° employment; and (3) how some institu- 

tions are handling the problem of career preparation and how well these 
responses are succeeding. ' cnese 

Sexton Robert, ed. Dimensions of Experiential Ed..r«r^nn. Washington D C • 
National Center for Public Service Int ernship Programs, 19 76. ' 

. A collection of papers interpreting the role of experiential education 
1211111/ r/'""' ^'^^"-hips in higher educat on iLlu ing' 

community colleges, four-year institutions, and nontraditlonal students. 
iTcl'tt ^ 'hJ"' statement by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey on Public SeJ- 
f om t^e endorsement of a National Youth Service program 

from the Eleanor Roosevelt Institute, H'.^e'.^w 
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Sexton J Robert. Experiential Education and Conununlty Involvement Practices at the 
Postsecondary Level; Implications for Career Education . (Report No.: P00760303) 
Washington, D.C.: Office of Career Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1976. (ERIC //Ebl38771. EDRS price MF-$0.83 HC-$3.50 plus postage.) 

Four tnemes are developed based on the premise that there Is substan- 
tial correlation between the goals and objectives of career education 
and experiential education (learning activities outside the normal 
classroom): (1) a typology of experiential education and coimnunlty 
Involvement practices; (2) an overview of selected exemplary experien- 
tial education and community Involvement^practlces and programs; (3) 
critical Issues of experiential education as they relate to career edu- 
cation; and (4) recommendations for federal activity to enhance experi- 
ential education as it relates to career education. Major types of ex- 
periential education discussed are cooperative education, Internships 
(preprof esslonal and general education)^ field experience, cross-cultural 
field experience, policy research experiences, and national you^n service. 
The following critical areas are discussed and provide the rationale for 
the recommendations made: (1) academic Issues Involving the effective- 
ness of academic supervision, awarding academic credit, appropriate com- 
pensation for faculty .who. supervise students, and the appropriateness 
of financial compensation for students participating in experiential 
education activities; (2) limited opportunities in the world-of-work; 

and (3) the disadvantaged student. 

* < 



Sexton, R. F., and Ungerer, R. A. Rationales for Experiential Education . (ERIC/Hlgher 
Education Research Report No. 3). Washington, D. C: American Association for Higher 
Education, 1975. 

Defines experiential education as learning activities outside normal 
classroom, "the objectives of which are planned and articulated prior 
to undertaking the experiences, involving activity that is meaningful 
and real and on the same level .as that of other nonstudents in the same 
nonclassroom environment, and in which the learner has the assistance 
of another person (most often a faculty advisor) in expanding the learn- 
ing as much as possible that takes place la nonclassroom settings.** 
Three major sections cover concepts of experiential education relating 
to the learning gained , by the individuals, new dimensions in world of 
work, and the role of the iudlvldual as citizen. 

Silberman, Harry, and Ginzberg, Mark, eds. Easing the Transition from Schooling to 
Work . San Francisco: Jossey-^aso, 1976. 

This volume represents the culmination of the work begun in July 
1975, at the University of California at Los Angeles with a small 
conference sponsored by the Spencer Fourdation on the problem of 
school-to-work transition. 
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Content relevant to experiential education is Included: student-de- 
signed field experiences; cooperative education and acquisition of 
coping skills; redesign of work for educational purposes and for im- 
proving the quality of working life; placement services and career 
development; community councils as an interaedlate Institution"^, con- 
tributions of formal and informal occupational preparation; the capac- 
ity of work organizations to absorb learners; and recommendations for 
practice and research. 

The editors have reached the conclusion that much better data are 
needed on youth socialisation patterns and best current practices* 
Extensive research may be necessary for sifting out conditions of 
educationally effective work experiences for students with different 
backgrounds* 



Solmon, Lewis C. Reassessing the Link Between Work and Educatio n* San Francisco: 
J03sey-Bass, 1978. 

This sourcebook brings together the views of a diverse group of people 
who have been concerned for years with the education-work relatiouship. 
Contrlbuters include Harry Silberman, Kenneth Hoyt, Willard Wirtz, Sid- 
ney Marland, and David Witmer. The volume covers many issues faced by 
the education-work move»iient. In the closing article, James 0' Toole at- 
tempts to bring these issues together and to .react to them. 



Thomas, William G. "Experiential Education ~ a Rationale for Creative Problem Sol- 
ving." American Behavioral Scientist , November-December 1974, 17(3). 

Presents a brief statement about the growing role of experiential 
education; points to the need for evidence of intellectual growth 
to validate experience as education; .stresses the value of a prob- 
lem-centered experience as ensuring valid intellectual growth; 
and presents brief descriptions of some student problem-centered 
projects at UCLA. 



Tyler, Leona E. Individuality: Human Possibilities and Personal Choice in the Psy- 
chological Development of Men and Women" ! San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1978. 274pp. 

Tyler has long been interested in and has long written about that branch 
of psychology which is concerned with individual differences. Some time 
ago, she broke with the traditional approach to this subject and pro- 
posed instead that -an individual is the result of a continuous develop- 
mental process in which a unique fraction of the innumerable possibili- 
ties inherent in the human race is selected and organized. In this book, 
she seeks to build a philosophical and theoretical framework on the foun- 
dation of the above proposition and to fill the framework in with rele- 
vant research. Such filling, she warns, still has many gaps. 

Though addressed to other psychologists, this book is quite readable, 
and the author hopes that it will stimulate the development of new as- 
sessaent techniques and find application in counseling and placement. 

Z ^'^^^ 26 7. J 



Tyler, Ralph W. Basic Principles of Curriculum and Inst r uction . Chicago; Unlvers 
of Chicago Press, 1949. 128pp. 



This book Is not a textbook or a manual for curriculum construction, 
but rather an outline of one way of viewing an Instructional program 
as a functioning Instrument of education. The reader Is encouraged 
to examine other ways of vl<|wlng and to develop his or her own con- 
ception. 

Basic Principles is organized around four fundamental questions: 
What educational purposes should the school seek to attain? What 
educational experiences can be provided that are likely to attain 
these purposes? How can these educational experiences be effec- 
tively organized? How can we determine whether these purposes are 
being attained? A fifth section of the book discusses how a school 
or college staff may work on curriculum building. 



van Aalst. Frank. "Field Experience, Career and Life-long Learning," Alternative 
Higher Education , 1979, 3, pp. 145-150. ^ 

The author states that the affinity between Field Experience Educa- 
tion and Career Education is obvious, as demonstrated by the way 
they have been combineli in many college and university settings. He 
contends that the implications of this merger for the workplace are 
perhaps more significant than for the campus, as it challenges th^ 
presupposition that education and work should be separated, and 
challenges the way drudge work is currently being done. He- feels 
that it poses new questions for the advocates of life-long learning 
and that the integration of education and work into single programs 
may well be the next major issue in the development of education. 

Vermilye, Dyckman W., ed. Re latlngjfork and Education . San Francisco: Jossey-Bass 
1977. 282pp. 

A collection of 24 papers addressing the interrelationship of work 
and education, this book is divided into sections entitled: "Meanings"; 
"Relating Work to Education"; "The Marketplace"; and "Making People Mat- 
ter." Most of the papers are short and unencumbered by footnotes. Con- 
tributors are identified, and there is an index. 

4 

James 0' Toole's introductory essay sets forth his own conclusions from 
reading these papers. I.e., that the purpose of higher education should 
be to prepare people to work on -the emerging, systemic problems that 
beset society, that such people must be capable of divergent, and holl.*?- 
tic thinking about alternative solutions to social problems, and that 
setting the right goals Is the first critical step. Programs, processes, 
pedagogy and curricula will follow. 
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Watkins.-Ed, guest editor. Preparing Liberal Arts Student s for Careers. 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1979. ' 

This collection of articles is devoted to the question of how a 
liberal arts school or college might improve its product in order 
to make its graduates more marketable in a competitive marketplace. 
•The intent is to give the college placement officer some ideas on how 
to impleaent programs that improve the student product. Contributors 
vTl 2: "^"""^ ^°y^> »°""d ngler, Emu Kofman and Peter Grande. 
Ed Watklns, Robert Jay Ginn, Jr., and Donald Casella. 

2iii'"S?!;ronrr °^ '"^^^^^ m' Ass essing Experiential T.P.rn.np. 
CAEL, Ukefront North, Suite 300, Columbia, M B 21044, 1977. 60pp. 

This, the 27th CAEL report, provides a single-source overview of the im- 
portant principles of good assessment practice as represented in the 
earlier 26 CAEL reports. 

The introduction sets out some background concerning CAEL's view of its 
work and the nature of the probl-ms it has addressed. Sections I-IV 
■concern six steps in assessment; sections VII-IX concern administrative 
aspects of assessment. All nine sections are in outline form, with ref- 

f^i in the. other CAEL publications. The booklet 

concludes with a useful annotated list of those items. 



Currt^W^' Thl-LltS lllT llj'^' ['"'iT'' ^'^^ Liberal Arts 

• The author argues that experiential education can ba Integrated with 
a traditional liberal arts curriculum and still meet the twofold ob- 
jective of protecting the integrity of contemporary society. The ar- 
ticle emphasizes the values assessment role of experiential education. 



Worthen, Blaine R., and Sanders, James R. Educational Evaluation: 
Worthing ton, Ohio: Charles A. Jones, 1973. 372pp. 



Theory and Practice 



This book was prepared to pull together the best of the emerging 
literature on educational evaluation and to identify serious gaps 
in the literature and provide content to fill those gaps. It is 
designed as a basic text for educational evaluation courses, bu- 
nay also be used as a basic or supplemental text for other courses 
where educational evaluation is an Important topic or as a reference 
for advanced undergraduates, graduate students and professional 
educators who encounter problems in edcatlonal evaluation. 

The authors discuss evaluation as a disciplined inquiry, differen- 
tiating it from research; present eight frameworks for planning 
evaluation studies, applying each to a problem and comparing their 
strengths" and weaknesses; talk about some important considerations 
in planning evaluation studies; and look at the future of evaluation 
outlining steps which must be taken- to allow evaluation to reach its 
full potential. A list of references, author and subject indices 
tollow* 
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EDUCATION, WORK AND PRODUCTIVITY 



This publication is a pr64uct of the Laboratory's Department of Education, 
Work and Productivity. The mission of the Department is to improve the preparation 
of individuals to deal with the complex and changing conditions they face in trying 
to achieve a life of productive activity and personal fulfillment. The social sciences 
have documented the compelling reality of such problems as unemployment and under- 
employment, declining growth in productivity, inequities of employment practices. 
Job dissatisfaction, mid-life career and job changes, and the changing character of 
Kork. The Department addresses such issues through research, translation of findings 
into practical educational applications, and through technical assistance to educators 
and others who share our concerns* 

The Education, Work and Productivity Department is one of six established by 
the Laboratory's Board of Directors in 1978, and focuses on four program priorities: 
(1) Preparing youth for transition to adulthood; (2) Understanding the consequences 
of our changing economic context; (3) understanding individual and societal needs 
for satisfaction and productivity; and (4) Understanding adult transitions and their 
effects on satisfaction and' productivity. These priorities help shape the ongoing 
programs and projects of the Department, and guide the Laboratory in its search for 
i^esources and support. 

Most of the Department's current programs and projects deal with the youth-to- 
adulthood transition,. with emphasis on employability and its development. All of 
its programs seek improved- linkage between educational and employing institutions. 
Programs designed to improve school practice are patterned after the Far West Laboratory 
aodei of Experic^ice-Based Career Education (EBCE), developed in the early 1970s with 
funding from the National Institute of Education. In EBCE, youth engage in non-paid 
individualized learning projects at work sites, with guidance, t^lp and encouragement 
from adiilt volunteers at the site. Members of the school staff monitor and coordinate 
conmunity-based learning activities with the rest of the youth's school program to 
ensure completion of graduation requirements. The outcomes include greater awareness 
of career options and improved mrk maturity. 

EBCE has been adapted for programs operated by CETA Prime Sponsors and 
cononinity-based organizations. In these, the learning project may lead not to high 
school course credits, but rather to the building of an experience portfolio for use 
in obtaining a Job. Programs of experience-based learning have also been developed 
for postsecondary institutions, using liberal arts courses as the context in which ^- 
adult ^students plan and carry out projects that combine career exploration with 
re»l-life application of academic subject matter. ^ - 

These programs have been installed in communities nationwide, and the Department 
staff has conducted related research on how such programs can help vai^ious special 
populations find meaningful roles in the adult working world. These include the use 
of experience-based learning processes with the handicapped, ethnic minorities, de- 
linquent youthi and women re-entering the job market. 

The Department also engages in policy-related research on such employment and 
productivity problems as the changing work ethic, the characteristics of employability, 
the development of mrk maturity, and the role of the adult mentor in the workplace* 

Inquiries about the work and products of the Department are welcome and should 
be addressed to: 



Department of Education, Work and Productivity 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 

1855 Folsom St. 

San Francisco, CA 94103 




